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He who helps a child, helps humanity with a distinctness, with an immediateness, which no other help given 


to human creatures in any other stage of their human life can possibly give again.—PAillips Brooks, 


unusual unrest in the educational world. 

It has been a time of experiments and of 
progress. It has seen a wondrous develop- 
ment in summer-school courses and in schools 
of pedagogy. Teachers’ Associations, Normal 
schools and Universities have vied with one 
another to provide professional courses for the 
teacher. Pamphlets, periodicals and books on 
educational topics litter the pedagogical path- 
way — 
**Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 

In Vallambrosa.”’ 

This great activity has no doubt done much 
to improve the work of the teacher, because in- 
creased interest on the teacher’s part means ad- 
ded interest on the part of the pupils; on the 
other hand, this movement is in part responsi- 
ble for much superficial work in teaching. 

The teacher is often induced to take courses 
in certain subjects because certificates showing 
that those courses have been completed receive 
due credit in examinations for eligible lists. 
The course is taken not because of any interest 
the teacher has in the work other than it counts 
so much in examination. The instructors 

iving these sro ge courses lecture large- 
y from the theoretical standpoint—they talk 
on those subjcets apart from the life in our 

ublic schools. The theories taught by those 
Inexperienced,in public school life to those at- 
tending lectures for the purpose of receiving 
counts in examination cannot be productive of 
the best results. : It is evident to the casual ob- 
server of matters educational that many of 
those young teachers possess a vast amount 
of undigested pedagogical knowledge and in 
certain cases much that may be indigestible. 
It may do for examinations, even though it 
cannot be applied with success in class work. 

It is very unfortunate indeed that lack of suc- 
cess on the part of those who take those pro- 
fessional courses is looked upon by many of our 
brethren as excellent proof of the worthless- 
ness of this kind of preparation for school work. 
The failures in law, medicine and the other 
professions are not charged to the professional 
schools; they are charged rather to the indi- 
vidual. A diploma from the law school does 
not insure that its holder will be a success- 
ful lawyer; neither can we always expect that 
« diploma from a standard school of pedagogy 
will insure success to its possessor. Some of 
the best work I have ever seen done in the class- 
room has been done by teachers who never 
took a course in professional training, and 
some of the worst work I have seen has been 
done by those having had such training. 

I do not wish to imply by these statements 
that the great desideratum is experience in the 
class-room and that professional knowledge is 
worthless. I believe that both are essential to 
effective teaching. ‘To the teacher who is in- 


coe present decade has been a period of 
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Methods and Results 


By John Dwyer* 


telligent, faithful, energetic and _ possessed of 
a goodly amount of common sense, years of ex- 
eager bring to her a thorough knowledge of 

er work, both as to the subject matter and the 
methods of presenting it. She ‘‘learns to do 
by doing.”’ To the teacher who is a mere time- 
server, years of experience bring but little save 
that it makes her more mechanical and worth- 
less as the years go by. She does not ‘‘learn 
to do by doing.”’ 

Certain educators tell us that we study too 
much of principles and methods of education 
and too little of the subject matter. At the 
risk of being considered unorthodox, I must 
say that I consider a thorough study of the sub- 
ject matter to be presented is of far greater im- 
portance to the teacher than the study of psy- 
chology, methods and principles of education, 
although a practical knowledge of the methods 
and principles of education is essential to good 
teaching. At the present time enough of this 
oar knowledge is of the ornamental 

ind to bring discredit upon the study of ol 
gOBY for all foolish methods pursued by its 

evotees and all weaknesses shown by them in 
teaching are charged to this subject. 

Experience and excellent methods are of lit- 
tle avail, only so far as they are productive of 
good results. It is possible that a teacher may 
be credited-with both of these essentials and 
yet be a failure. She may have these and yet 
ack in energy, in force of character, in fideli- 
ty to duty, in sympathy and in thoroughness 
in preparation. So many factors are conducive 
to success, it is not wise to give undue credit to 
any one of them. 

Success in teaching should not be judged by 
what the teacher has taught; it should be meas- 
used rather by what the pupils have received. 
Not how much we teach, but how much the pu- 
pil has grasped through us. Often in our 
anxiety to cover the work of the grade, we 
neglect the pupil. Our chief concern at all 
times should be the child; for him the schools 
are maintained; for him the whole machinery 
of the school system has been called into exist- 
ence. Proper methods may be employed and 
the entire work of the grade may be faithfull 
covered, and yet it may have been done in sith 
a perfunctory manner that the children have 
= but little either in power to think or in 

nowledge. Thgse little niceties of method, 
those devices that soon become mechanical, 
those very elaborate and beautifully decorated 
plan books, those ‘‘Herbatian steps’? often 
misapplied in conveying knowledge, those all 
ma used and yet as means to’an end may 
fail in their purpose. 

At the present time with some of our ad- 
vanced theorists, it is considered bad form to 
ay <u too much the side of results. 

know a prominent educator who declared 
that if the grade work be properly planned and 
the methods of presenting the same be correct, 


~ 


satisfactory results must follow. In _ other 
words, if the purely pedagogical side of the 
work be properly caallitbened the principal 
could rest assured that his work of supervision 
was well done. According to this theory, 
good results must follow proper conditioning 
*‘as the day the night.”’ 

It is evident to the practical teacher that 
those pedagogues, wise only in theory, have 
never experienced the extreme delight of tak- 
ing charge of sixty grammar boys in a crowded 
and poorly ventilated class-room. In our mo- 
ments of resentment, we may express a fond 
desire of seeing those idealists teaching in such 
dlaces, each confronted by a large class of boys 
from varied and picturesque environments, and 
representing various racial characteristics and 
tendencies. We may infer that their plans of 
work would be ideal and that their methods of 
presentation would be likewise, but what, 
pray, would be the results ? 

How often have we during summer vacations 
reviewed the errors of our past work and have 
promised ourselves that work far superior 
would be done by us during the coming year. 
Sitting at our ease under a wide-branching 
tree, it was indeed very easy for us to fancy 
that ideal work would be done by us during 
the ensuing term. But when those summer 
days had vanished, and when we were again 
before our classes, no longer theorizing, but 
dealing with the actualities of class-room life, 
how quickly would disappear those ideals and 
dreams of summer! We had miscalculated, 
because in our plan of work we had not taken 
the pupil into serious consideration. Methods, 
nylans and pretty devices may have been excel- 
lent. but the boy was the same deep mystery 
as of yore. ite would not become for us a 

iece of mechanism, and because of this our 
noblest ideals were again beyond our reach. 

I verily believe that our whole striving 
should be for results, yes, and that a portion of 
these should be definite. If these definite re- 
sults be reached in the proper manner, | 
clam that every day the child should be 
brought nearer to the realization of the fol- 
lowing five characteristics given by President 
Butler as evidences of a liberal education: 

1. ‘Correctness and precision in the use of 

the mother tongue.”’ 

2. **Refined and gentlé manners which are 
the expression of fixed habits of thought 
and action.”” 

3. ‘The power of habit and reflection.” 

4. ‘The power of growth.” 

5. ‘Efficiency, or the power to do.”’ 

The teaching that will arouse the pupil to 
self-activity, that will infuse in him an 
enthusiasm for his work in overcoming the 
difficulties encountered, that will give him a 
clear understanding of the knowledge acquired, 
is sure to give him fixed habits in doing and 
in thinking. ‘The real test of the teacher’s 
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work is her ability to infuse into her po 
this spirit of work and enthusiasm. e are 
told in physics that action and_ reaction are 
equal. Fortunate, indeed, would it be for us 
if this law of physics could be applied in the 
realm of pedagogy. The teacher’s whole duty 
is to work for a proper reaction, on the pupil’s 

rt. Learning being an active process, the 
mind is not merely the recipient, it must act 
on and assimilate the knowledge received. If 
real success in teaching be achieved there must 
be back of the knowledge presented, back of 
the excellent methods of presentation the 
enthusiastic, intelligent and untiring teacher; 
a teacher of heart as well as of mind; a 
teacher whose earnestness and interest in the 
work will be an inspiration for the children 
under her. What can be more wearisome for 
a child full of life and vigor than the dull 
routine carried on under a mechanical teacher ? 
Day after day, month after month, the same 
dreary grind goes on, the same sets of phrases 
do duty term after term; the grade work is 
passed over. The teacher knows the grade so 
well that she is not obliged to study; in time 
its presentation becomes automatic. The 
mechanism is complete. She is content, she is 
self-satisfied. A portion of her time is spent 
in scolding and in fault-finding because of 
poorly learned lessons on the part of the 
ee She may talk to them of good habits, 
yuut fails utterly in seeing that they are 
pens If such a teacher’s work, estimated 
xy the amount of knowledge gained by the 
yupils, is unsatisfactory, 1t may be termed 
deplorable estimated from the side of moral 
and intellectual power, On the other hand, 
under an excellent teacher the habits acquired 
by constant practice, and the power gained 
through persistent effort, are of supreme im- 
portance to the pupils. 

The inability of many of the pupils of our 
grammar departments to glean readily the 
thought from the printed page is a serious 
drawback in their work. But little effective 
home work can be done until the pupil has 
learned to interpret intelligently the pages of 
the text-book. Imitation is so exceedingly 
strong in children that the mechanical side of 
reading is likely to be too much emphasized at 
the expense of the content side. If, as Dr. 
Harris says, ‘*in the acquirement of language 
the child has the most powerful instrument of 
self-education that exists,’’ how necessary, 
then, it is that especial attention be given this 
subject. ‘Ihe reading lesson is often a most 
uninteresting affair. ‘Lhe children spending 
their whole strength in trying to pronounce 
the words give but little if any attention to 
the thought. 

If more attention were given to oral com- 
position by some teachers I believe it would 
tend to improve the English. In many recita- 
tions too many questions are asked—questions 
that may be answered in a very few words. 
The teacher does most of the talking. If a 
boy has clear ideas on a subject, let him ex- 
oe them. The expression will make more 
asting the impression. If definite knowledge 
be iacking. clear thinking cannot be possible, 
and without clear thinking excellence in oral 
and written composition is not attainable. 

If the child is to be educated so that he be 
fitted for his environment, it is absolutely 
essential that he should acquire certain habits 
of correct procedure during his years in school, 
and these habits should be so fixed that they 
will be of inestimable value to him in his 
life’s work. A thorough knowledge of many 
details is absolutely necessary on the mechan- 
ical side of both reading, composition, letter- 
writing and other lines “of work, and these 
details should be so well learned that their 
correct practice on the part of the pupil would 
be without effort. 


Professor James says, ““The great thing in 
all education is to make our nervous system 
our ally instead of our enemy. It is to fund 
and capitalize our acquisitions, and _ live at 
ease upon the interest of the fund. For this 
we must make automatic and habitual, as 
early as possible, as many useful actions as we 
can, and as carefully guard against the grow- 
ing into ways that are likely to be disadvan- 
tageous. The more of the details of our daily 
life we can hand over to the effortless custody 
of automatism, the more our higher powers of 
mind will be set free for their own proper 
work.”’ 

In reading and oral composition it is neces- 
sary that the pupil be so trained in correct 
enunciation and pronunciation that in time 
this correctness becomes incorporated with his 
common speech. In this work a teacher may 
give faithful and intelligent instruction and 
yet fail in her task if she does not see that the 
pupil's speech is coreeanlly supervised day after 
day. o succeed in this there can be no 
relaxation of effort on the teacher’s part. On 
the other hand it need not be a disagreeable 
task for the pupil, if the teacher infuse in him 
an interest and pride in his spoken language. 
While this training is necessary to every child, 
it is of prime importance to those pupils whose 
home environment is not conducive to proper 
training in English. How often do we see 
graduates of our public schools lamentably 
deficient in the formal side of our language, 
owing to the lack of proper care in teaching, 
extending, it may be, over a term of years. If 
great care be given to this side of the language 
in the lower grades, but little of this work 
remains to be done for the teachers of the 
higher grades. ‘ 

It is conceded that a legible hand in pen- 
manship, with a fair degree of rapidity, is a 
desirable requisite for a pupil to possess on 
leaving school. In my experience in school 
at | find that success in teaching this im- 
pon branch is due more to the pains taken 

y the teacher than to the excellence of her 


method in teaching it. In many instances it 


may be noted that the penmanship is more’ 


legible in grades 3B than in grade 5B or 
higher grades, owing no d ubt to the fact that 
more care is given to this subject in the 
primary. A very serious drawback to good 
penmanship in the grammar grades is, that 
while in the copy books great pains are taken 
to produce creditable results, making at times 
the work seem an end in itself rather than a 
means to an end, in all the other written work 
of the pupils comparatively little pains are 
taken. Thus in a few lines of the copy book 
each week the pupil is held to a rigid account, 
while leaves of his note books and pages of 
other paper are covered each week with a mere 
scribble, Do we not at times require too 
much written work and pay too little attention 
to the standard of penmanship given by the 
pupils on these papers? ‘The note books and 
written papers brought in by the pupils, and 
not the copy books, show their true hand in 
penmanship. Through constant practice, in 
time this indifferent work becomes an acquired 
and fixed habit in writing. 

In arithmetic the course of study very wisely 
provides that the lessons in concrete illustra- 
tions and in development should be followed 
by memory work. The addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division tables should be 
so well learned that there should be no 
hesitancy whatever on the pupil’s part in 
answering. In due time, the several combina- 
tions should be thoroughly practiced in. brief 
oral exercises. These drills, if properly con- 
ducted, are very effective in Bib, 2 sic power 
of concentration and alertness of mind in the 
pupils. While this subject has little to do 
with nice discriminations, broad comparisons, 


balancin 
sweeps of the imagination, it has to do with 
derivations and with logical deductions. The 
inductive and deductive processes should go 
hand in hand—the one for the derivation of 
rules and principles and the other for the 
application of the rules and principles derived. 
In these times when so much stress is laid — 
form and process, when development in number 
work through the concrete is so much empha- 
sized in methods of presentation, is it not 
possible that too little attention may be given 
to the deductive side of this subject? The 
importance of proper concrete pe nage in 
number work is unquestioned, but this is of 
little real value unless it be supplemented by a 
thorough drill in applying in a ree 
manner the rules derived. For the boy who 
leaves schoo] at the age of fourteen, those 
development exercises are of slight use, only 
so far as they assist him in solving arithmetical 
problems. ‘They are merely means to an end. 

The commercial value of this branch for the 
average schoolboy depends more upon the 
thoroughness of his knowledge in the restricted 
field than upon a broad knowledge of the 
subject that Tocks thoroughness. Arithmetic 
being an exact science, accuracy should be 
insisted upon at all times. Its practical value 
for the buy may be measured by his ability to 
obtain correct results with reasonable facility. 
The ability to ad@, subtract, multiply and 
divide with accuracy and rapidity is of great 
advantage to the boy. While I would not 
minimize the good results which come from 
the inductive lessons, | would emphasize the 
importance of legible figures, of exact state- 
ments and of correct results. 

Habits of exactness and accuracy are of 
great value to the business man. These habits 
should be acquired in school, and no study in 
the entire curriculum is more conducive to the 
formation of them than is arithmetic. From 
the standpoint of utility, the ability to add 
with accuracy and dispatch is of unquestioned 
value to the boy entering business. 

In teaching language and grammar it would 
be well for the teacher to bear in muind_ these 
lines from Milton: 

‘*To know that which before us lies in daily life, 
Is the prime wisdom.’’ 

And what branch of learning, pray, lies 
more in the daily life of the child and the 
adult than language? It is not enough that a 
port should know the correct forms of 
anguage; they should be incorporated in his 
daily speech. ‘They should not be learned for 
the purpose of passing examinations, they 
should part of his every day utterances. 
Many educated adults can pene examinations 


‘in grammar, but fail to speak correct English. 


If grammar be taught for the sole purpose of 
enabling the pupil to answer technical ques- 
tions in examinations, it has failed utterly in 
its purpose. It has not fulfilled its mission 
unless it has aided in concise and definite 
thinking and in correct speaking and writing. 
In recent years the oak of grammar has 
become so restricted and so indefinite in certain 
cities it has taken a secondary place to many 
of the common school branches. 

The ma yh knowledge of grammar should 
be applied in his oral and written speech. 
His knowledge of etymology and _ syntax 
should be put in practice daily. It is not 
enough to teach the pupil to know the syntax 
of pronouns when Nie sees them in sentences; 
he should be taught to use those parts of 
speech correctly. It is of little value to teach 
the boy the tenses unless he is taught to use 
the correct tense form in his daily speech. 

Perhaps there is no other branch in the 
entire curriculum of the elementary school 
course that requires a broader intelligence in 

(Continued on page #) 
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THE CENTRIFUGAL HAND SEPARATOR 
It shparates practically all of the cream from the milk while it is perfectly fresh. 


The Dairy Cow 


HE wild cow only furnished milk long 
ft enough for its young; from it has been 
developed the dairy cow whose period of 
lactation covers a period of from nine months 
toa year. The quantity, also, has been in- 
creased from a few pints to many a per 
week. The dairy cow has particular physical 
characteristics which distinguish it from other 
types. These are presented in brief: head small 
and clean cut; large nostrils; long and thin 
neck; eyes bright and prominent; thin shoul- 
ders and thighs; broad loin but not fleshed as 
in the beef type; hind quarters long and deep; 
short legs that are wide apart; backbone 
prominent and long loosely jointed tail: frame 
wedge-shaped tapering from rump to shoul- 
ders; udder set broadly on abdomen—it should 
not be loose and pendulous; milk veins large; 
skin bright and clean; fine, soft hair; active 
temperament*and large feeder. 





Care of Milk 


Cows should not be milked where dust is 
settling from a mow above or where any dust 
is being stirred. 


Bacteria, which cause the 
milk to sour quickly, are 
carried into it. Unclean 
udders, dirty hands, and 
the ordinary open milk pail 
make possible the addition 
of thousands of bacteria 
that might be prevented by 
washing the hands and 
wiping the udder and by 
using bucket with a partly 
— closed top. This top shouid 
SANITARY MILK PAIL toate a pois for piers 
Layer of cotton should be through which the milk ma 
raced an Sap alee oer pass tate the bucket. The 
bottom, side, and top should be so well soldered 
that no dirt can remain where the parts join. 





A B 





— NS 
Diagram showing good and bed joints in milk pails 





nagweeds and onion tops if eaten by cows 
give milk a very disagreeable odor. The or- 
inary feeds seldom a give it a taste that is no- 
ticeable. Usuall ors can be driven off by 
heating slowly. The heat must not be greater 
than what is necessary to make the milk a 
little more than luke-warm or the albumen 
will be found in a thin scum at the top. 
Milk absorbs odors from the air. If it is 


pees! near cooked vegetables or in musty cup- ~ 


ards or cellars, it soon takes on a very disa- 
reeable taste and odor. Great care should 
taken, not only during the milking and 
with the vessels, but as to the cleanliness, ven- 
tilation and temperature of places where the 
milk is kept. 

It is practically impossible to prevent bac- 
teria entering milk. Be kind sours it; an- 
other kind makes the milk ropy; another may 
give it a peculiar color. But the most common 
one is the one that causes it to sour. Care at 
the milking time and as to the cleanliness of 


PROGENY OF 
ASINGLE GERM * 


IN TWELVE HOURS 


Diagram showing how much more rapidly milk sours when it is warm than 
when it is cola ' 


vessels will lessen the number entering it. In 
milk at the temperature of the surrounding air 
bacteria multiply rapidly. If it is kept at a 
temperature of fifty degrees Fahr. — about 
well-water temperature—it may be kept sweet 
comaperatively a long time. 
ilk is composed of those elements that 

make of it, for the young, a “balanced ra- 
tion.”’? The albumen and casein—the cheese 
oe nitrogenous or proteid foods for the 

uilding up of muscular tissue; the fat in the 
cream and the sugar in the whey furnish carbo- 
hydrates for heat and fat in our bodies; the 
ash of the milk supplies the mineral substance 
for bones. The water, which is nearly eighty- 
eight per cent of milk. is but a medium for car- 
rying the foods named. 

By means of the Babcock milk tester the per 
cent of butter fat 
can be determined. 
The per cent of fat 
varies with the 
breed, the individ- 
ual, feed, weather, 
aiid treatment by 
the milker. It may 
run from two and 
one-half to seven 

rcent. In some 

tates three per cent 
is required by law. 
The cow as well as 





BABCOCK TESTER 


To determine the per cent of butter fat in 
milk. It has already taken its place 
inT the milkman may 


. It 
by the side of the mi and air pump 
in Township High Schools. 

be held responsible 


for watering the milk. The owner of the cow 
is held for all water added. 

Butter fat is made up of several oils, chief 
among them being stearin and palmatin, which 
melt at one hundred and forty degrees F., and 
olein and butyrin, which are liquids, at about 
thirty-two degrees F. It is easily seen why 
cream should be kept ata low temperature 


at the time of churning. (At the close of this 


Elementary Lessons in Agriculture 
THE DAIRY AND THE DAIRY COW 
By A. B. 





Graham* 





DAIRY TYPE BEEF TYPE 


chapter is given a simple method by which one 
may test for oleomargarine or butter. ) 
The length of time for creaming, that is 


: the — of the fat globules, and for churn- 


ing, is determined much by the size of the 
globules. As a rule, Jerseys and Guernseys 

roduce milk containing largest globules of 
Fat and the richest color. Color does not al- 
ways determine the amount of butter fat,—or 
the richness of the milk. Color in milk and 
in butter satisfies the eye and is one of the 
many evidences that we — into the stomach 
quite as much what satisfies the eye as well as 
what satisfies the palate. 

There are four ways of separating cream 
from milk. The old-time use of milk pans is 
probably in greatest use today, for three rea- 
sons: an old time method has become fixed into 
a habit; the mountain of prejudice to be over- 
come in demostrating losses that come from 
slow creaming, hand-skimming and the bad 
food condition of the milk that remains; and 
the apparent cheapness of the old way. Deep 
setting of cans in cold water in tanks and di- 
luting by using water are gravity processes, 
both of which are slow. Deep setting is to be 
commended if for no other reason than that 
the milk is ina better condition to be fed. 
The fourth, the centrifugal separator saves the 
largest per cent of cream and leaves it in a 
better condition for feeding. 





BARREL CHURN 


It should be only about half full to 
get the best results, 





BOX CHURN 


Cream should be allowed to ripen at from 
sixty-five to seventy degrees ay should be 
churned at about ten degrees lower. The rip- 
ening of cream is due to the increase of a par- 
ticular kind of bacteria and the temperatures 
named permit them to multiply rapidly. 
Cream churned at a lower temperature has a 
better grain, because the oils that make up the 


(Continued on page go) 


*Superintendent of Agricultural Extension, College Agri- 
culture and Domestic Science, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
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Manual Training for the Primary Grades 
By Fred H. Daniels * 


HE subject, manual training, at once suggests weaving, cardboard 

f i construction, knotting, clay modelling, and working upon braid- 
ed puper or straw. We shall deal with but one of these phases, 

the one always accessible, the one requiring the least paraphernalia, 
the one which is best, if we are to have but one—cardboard construc- 
tion. It is not even necessary to have cardboard, common manilla 
drawing paper will do nicely and is rather better for the first attempts. 

It is a well known fact that children rather make things than do 
a else. They like to draw, but they prefer to construct. We 
can combine the two very advantageously in our cardboard work. We 
will make the things with which they are entirely familiar; perhaps 
after awhile, we shall attempt others not so well known but which tie 
in with their other school work. We shall see that there are vast possi- 
bilities in the correlating of our manual training with history, reading, 
and other school studies, and that this correlation produces the richest 
of school programs. 

On the large cut of diagrams there are shown the working drawings 
for many easily made objects. The outfit required consists of a little 
paste and a pair of scissors. Let the teacher begin with the first one 
diagramed, and make them all. It will not take over an hour or two. 
They are arranged with the easiest problems at the top. After these 
things are made, the teacher will have no difficulty in making other 
things when called for, such as canoes, moccasins, windmills, swings, 
etc., etc. It will be noticed that all of these things, with the exception 
of the last two, are made from a square piece of paper. Paper four by 
four inches is a good size for teacher or children at first, later 'ke size 
may be regulated to meet conditions. It is not necessary to begia with 


* Director of Drawing, Springfield, Mass, ’ 























. and people soon appeared and t 


the square in order to make the. shovels, but the proportions are more 
easily seen when so represented in the diagram. 

The light lines indicate the folds in the square paper, the heavy lines 
show where to cut, and the heavy dotted lines show where to fold to fin- 
ish the object. After they are made, they may be made doubly inter- 
esting and attractive by painting them with water colors or colored 
(wax) crayons. The chair may be painted wood color, the blade of the 
shovel may be colored black, the sleds may be striped, the cradle mav 
have slats drawn along the sides, the bureau should have the drawers 
indicated; the house, the windows and doors; the stove, the lids and 
doors, etc. 

At first we shall make these things for fun and for the acquiring of 
skill in handwork, later we shall want to make things for. actual use, 
just as we do in the great outside world. The first thought that will 
come to most teachers is to make the furniture for a doll house, and 
the doll house is an admirable problem. We may design the carpets, 
the rugs, the wall papers and the curtains, as well as the furniture. 
The furnituremay be made. from colored papers to imitate the stain 
of wood furniture, varying in the different rooms; the stove should be 
made from black paper, etc. Make a piano, a hat. rack, a refrigera- 
tor, an umbrella stand, etc.—the children will invent problems enough 
to satisfy anyone. 

Space in this article will permit but two other suggestions... In one 
first grade the children laid out the main street of a village on the sand 
table. Shade trees were planted and telegraph pules were located. 
Then the constructed houses were given their setting,.lawns. prepared 
(one with a group playing croquet), swings and play houses, teams, 

e village hummed with activity... In 
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drawing paper. 
windmills, trees, dog carts and people were given positions, every part 






another room, a third. grade. the pupils were reading about Holland, 


and each child made his little ‘*sand table,’’ or a sheet of manilla 


Canals were drawn across the paper, then the houses, 
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was colored, and Holland became a thing of life to each child in the 
class. Two of these sand tables are shown herewith. 

Next month there will be given suggestions for many other uses of 
this constructive work. 
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WINNOWING WHEAT-—Showing Agricultural Implements of Japan. 


FARM YARD IN HARVEST TIME—JAPAN. 


- JAPANESE THRESHING MACHINE IN FULL SWING. 


The Geography of Wiheat—i, Philip Emerson * 


OMMERCE in foods is fundamental. 
C For example, England’s position and 
policy depend upon certainty of food sup- 
aly to her workers; Germany’s tariff policy 
is dictated in the interest of her food producers; 
French prosperity is bused upon the thrift of 
peasant farmers, and the United States has 
overspread the West that her bread and meat 
might supply Europe. And of all foods, 
wheat flour is the staple of life for the white 
race. Clearly our topic is worth thorough 
study. 
~~ ography is concerned with the rela- 
tions of life to the earth, and specifically with 
location and the reasons therefor, the questions 
for consideration are as follows: Where is 
wheat grown, and why? Where is it consum- 
ed, and why? How is it transported from 
field to table, and why so? Where is flour 
manufactured, and why there? For the teacher 
there is the further important consideration; 
what general truths aualiealds to the geogra- 
phy of other grains and foods, or to industry 
and commerce in general, appear in the course 
of this type study? 
Pupils approaching a study 


why it is grown best on plains that are first 
cool and wet, then hot and dry. 

The answers must be found in the nature of 
the plant itself. For a teacher this: method is 
sound: Study the nature of the raw materials 
of commerce to appreciate their values to man 
and their distribution. For wheat this range 
of truth is admirably set forth in Sargent’s 
**Corn Plants,”’ which is published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. It surpasses all other books 
for skillfully relating nature study and geog- 
raphy. Wheat we growin the school gar- 
den. Pupils should be directed in observation 
of fields of grain and grass. Stalks of wheat 
or some other grain should be studied; as out- 
lined by Sargent. The pupils will then under- 
stand that the seeds of grain needed to be 
light that the wind might sow them, yet packed 
with concentrated food to give the new plantlet 
sturdy growth, and fuod of a sort that would 
not spoil before rains came, on the one hand, 
and on the other could then be quickly assimi- 
lated to the plant’s purposes that it might 
readily overtop the weeds, and acquire vigor 


before winter arrived or severe drougths came, 
as the case might be. Since man needs a foud 
that shall be both light and nutritious, that 
may be stored for future use and transplanted 
with advantage, yet one that shall be easily 
digested, the qualities that have enabled grains 
and other grasses to clothe plains and moun- 
tain slopes with verdure fit them to become the 
staple food of all nations. ‘This merely sug- 
gests the line of thought so admirably 
worked out in detail by Prof. Sargent, and 
true not alone for the type grain, wheat, but 
also for the rice and millet of Asia,the maize of 
America, and all other grains. _ For them all 
it gives the causal basis for their values, for 
the methods of treatment by man and for their 
distribution. 

The key to the present distribution of wheat 
is the place of its origin, the interior of 
Eurasia. Since wheat gives the best bread 
and the best balanced ration of any grain, its 
culture and use has spread wherever the Aryan 
race. has gone. The pupils will draw this 
conclusion if they compare world maps of 
race distribution and of wheat 
culture, and at the same time 
recall their knowledge of gen- 





of commerce in wheat as a 
geographical type already know 
some of the most important 
facts. A teacher’s preparatory 
equestions should draw out these 
truths; for example, that bread 
from wheat flour is more nutri- 
tious, lighter, whiter, and bet- 
ter liked than other breads in 
Europe and America, — that 
wheat is grown on our western 
plains, and that much is shipped 
to Europe. The introductory 
quiz soon leads to desire to con- 
firm statements and to extend 
knowledge. Then is the time 
to turn to production maps and 
statistical diagrams. Although 
the maps in the commercial 
poate i vary greatly from 
one another, and from the 
truth, in their details (Adams 
is most nearly reliable), they 
all show that wheat is raised 
mainly in the temperate zone. 
Closer study of the map, in 
connection with production dia- 
grams, shows that most wheat 
is grown in continental interiors 
and regions having a ripening 
season of. sunny, dry weather. 
These facts arouse questioning 





™. 


eral history. Wheat thrives 
best in rich soil, with cool, 
moist weather for growth of 
root and stalk, followed by 
long, clear days of sun to give 
full kernels of hard, glutinous 
grain. This nature developed 
in its original home. In conse- 
quence, the black soil region of 
Southern Russia, and the prai- 
ries and plains of North Amer- 
ica, possessing like climate. and 
soil, lead in wheat production. 
Argentina, in the lee of. the 
Andes, is similarly placed. 
Western Europe and the eastern 
United States, however, have 
too moist a climate to produce 
the best wheat. There produc- 
tion decreases and _most wheat 
is imported from more favored 
regions. France maintains its 
highest standing only by im- 
rting its seed wheat from 
ussia, and by importing hard 
wheats to mix with that pro- 
duced in its moister climates. 
The same law of. distribution 
holds good in detail. For ex- 
ample, the major part of. the 
wheat now. produced in.’ the 











as to why wheat is the favored 
food of the world’s leaders, and 
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British. Isles: is rasied in Kent, 
* Principal of Cobbet School, Lynn, Mass. 
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at the angle of England where. the influence 
of continental areas of high barometer with 
clear skies and summer heats is most felt. 
Similarly, the small amount of wheat still 
sown in Irelard.is in the extreme southeastern 
counties, In Scotland-some is raised far to 
the .North, . near, the North Sea, where in the 
lee of, the Highlands there. is- clear: sunny 
weather as: well.as the long days of high lati- 
tudes. . ‘This case‘is comparable to the present 
northward, extension ya wheat growing in 
Canada, in the lee of the Rocky Mountains. 
Wheat regions, then, are limited by. the too 
continuous heat of the tropics, which prevents 
growth of ‘the plant; -by: the too brief, summer 
of high latitudes, which forbids ripening the 
grain; and by the too moist summer of wind- 
ward coasts, which prevents the full elabora- 
tion of gluten, the constituent that gives 
wheat flour both its high nutritive value and 
its power to produce light loaves of raised 
bread. Because wheat flour is the food of the 
white race, its primary center of production is 
Europe, while secondary centers mark the 
temperate regions where new nations of the 
race have been established,—the United States 
and Canada, Argentina and Australia. | Now 
that the yellow race is coming into association 
with western civilization, it too, is commenc- 
ing to use wheat flour; and another centre of 
its production is forming on the temperate 
plains of Manchuria. 

Wheat production is now extensive in regions 
where the climate differs materially from that 
of its place of origin. While human life and 
advance are dependent on natural resources 
and conditions, man constantly modifies nature 
to his own purposes. The high food value of 
wheat flour is one factor in the development of 
European civilization. It is a complementary 
truth that the present wide distribution of 
wheat is due to the skill of civilized man in 
producing new varieties of wheat. By taking 
advantage of the slight variations in wheat 
when. selecting seed, in the course of centuries 
varieties have developed that are able to resist 
the bitter winters of the bare plains of Russia 
northward, and the severe droughts of her sum- 
mers, while other varieties thrive equatorward 
in northern India and to windward in western 
Europe... By the scientific cross-breeding of 
wheats and related grains, combined with 
systematic selection of ‘seed from the best 
varieties thus produced, the Department of 
Agriculture of the United States has produced 
winter wheats that may be grown northward 
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into the Dakotas, and hard macaroni wheats 
suited to the farms of western plains that were 
deserted a few years ago as being too dry for 
agriculture. 

It is worth while to procure pamphlets from 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington 
that describe and picture this interesting work, 
for these achievements in transforming wheat 
to meet man’s needs under varying natural 
conditions are typical of the changes wrought 
in most plants producing food or fiber. ‘The 
general truth developed in one field is appli- 
cable repeatedly. Local illustrations of the 
production of new varieties of flowers and fruit 
should be instanced. By repeated illustrations 
the children should be impressed with the 
truth that man has molded nature to his pur- 
poses, and they should be alert to continue 
this work. The striking achievements of boys 
in the Middle West in corn judging and corn 
growing shows that this may be a present possi- 
bility for pupils as well as an ideal for their 
adult life. 

Any thoughtful study of the distribution of 
wheat must take account of methods of agri- 
culture. It is still contended by some that 
geography has nothing to do with processes of 
production, but this ceased to be true as soon 
as causes Tor facts were deemed highly im- 
portant. There are no more impressive con- 
trasts than those between the rude stick plows, 
sickles, flails, threshing floors and allied ap- 
pliances of agriculture still used in unpro- 
gressive regions of Eurasia and the modern 





HARVESTING IN THE GREAT WEST—COMBINED REAPER AND THRESHER. WASHINGTON, U.S. 


steam plows and giant harvesters of American 
farms. ‘The change in methods is most im- 
pressive, and it is typical of corresponding 
changes in all other industries, for example, 
that from the spindle and distaff to the ring 
spinning frame of American factories. It is 
worthy to receive close study. It will-make 
still more clear why America. surpasses all 
other lands in grain production, even though 
the cost of labor is very high here. Space 
forbids treating this topic ain in this 
article, and there is no need, since the writer, 
in collaboration with Mr. W. C. Moore of the 
Salem Normal School, has done this for teachers 
in the books on ‘*Geography Through the 
Stereoscope,”’ issued this winter by Underwood 
& Underwood of New York city. 

There is keen interest and high value in a 
thorough study of the transportation of grain. 
For America it is the story of how we overcame 
difficulties in getting our grain to market, as 
they arose in connection with the extension of 
wheat fields away from the coast. Once the 
grain of the Mississippi valley floated down 
the rivers to New Orleans. The cost of cartage 
to Atlantic coast ports was prohibitive. But 
the movement by boat was slow, and into a 
hot, moist climate that often injured the grain. 
Later the Erie canal and railways turned the 
stream of wheat eastward re Europe, and 
rival Atlantic ports grew with the trade. 
Thereby farmers in England and on the near 
Continent were driven to abandon wheat by 
the competition of our virgin prairie soils, 
which steam transport virtually placed at 
their side. The Suez canal brought India 
near to Europe. And the fields of Russia, 
India and Argentina are all beside the sea- 
ports whence grain is shipped. American 
fields are far inland. The elevator system is 
our challenge to the challenge of favored com- 
petiturs. Argentina has been accustomed to 
place all grain in bags. Its transhipment_ is 
costly. Not infrequently it is damaged while 
awaiting shipbasntpbisenne unsheltered. Amer- 
ica turns the grain from the farmer’s wagon to 
the local railway elevator, and thereafter it is 
hoisted and carried hither and yon by buckets 
and belts and weighed and placed where wanted 
by gravity, which works without charge. Save 
when it is sampled for grading, no part of the 
wheat need be handled again until it is moulded 
into bread by some cook in London or New 
York. From train to lake steamer, thence to 


train at Buffalo, thence again to steamer at 
(Continued on page 39) 

















The Pilgrims and the Puritans 


HEN Henry the VIII broke with the 
Pope he took upon himself, so far as 
England was concerned, the powers 
that the Pope had previously exercised. For a 
hundred years after the death of Henry the re- 
ligious mind of England was dominated by the 
will, or the caprice, of the’ ruling sovereign. 
The country finally settled down to the support 
of an Established Church. Many people were 
strongly opposed to the idea of a church sup- 
ported by the State. In addition to this, at 
that time many of the clergymen of the Eng- 
lish Church were not men of good character, 
and this made the opposition to the Establish- 
ed Church more intense. 

A portion of those who were opposed to an 
Established Church withdrew from it and es- 
tublished a church of their own. These peo- 
ple were called Separatists. ‘The greater part 
of those who were opposed to the English 
Church as it was managed did not withdraw 
from it but attempted to purify it by getting 
rid of some of the corrupt members of the 
clergy, and by purifying the church in differ- 
ent ways. ‘These people were called Puritans. 
Both classes were known as Dissenters or Non- 
conformists. 

Soon after King James came to the throne 
he invited the leading Puritan clergymen and 
the Bishops of the Established Church to meet 
with him at Hampton Court to consider the 
religious situation. No agreement was reached 
and the King broke up the conference with a 
threat saying, “*1 will make them conform, or 
I will harry them out of the land.” 

‘This was the beginning of a long and bitter 
struggle that was to send many of the best citi- 
zens of England across the sea to found a colo- 
ny which would ultimately take an active part 
in wresting an empire from the British 
Crown. A struggle that half a century later 
would cost the son of King James his crown 
and his life. 

The attitude of the King led William 
Brewster to establish a congregation at Scroo- 
by. John Robinson, the minister of the little 
congregation, and William Brewster and Wil- 
liam Bradford were the most prominent men 
of this little congregation. ‘The congregation 
was so persecuted that its members finally went 
to Holland, where some other Separatists had 
gone before them. Here they suffered many 
hardships which they bore cheerfully. But 
when they saw their children were growing up 
more Dutch than English they decided to move 
again and this time they weat to America and 
landed at Plymouth. It was because of their 
wanderings that these people are spoken of as 
Pilgrims. 

The younger members of the congregation 
sailed in the Mayflower intending to make a 
home in America to which the older members 
should come later. The leading members of 
the colony were William Brewster, William 
Bradford, Miles Standish, John Carver, and 
Edward Winslow. 

The voyage lasted nine weeks. ‘The weather 
was rough and there was much sickness and 
suffering. Though the voyage was made in 
winter there was no fire on board the ship save 
that used in cooking. 

Before the colonists landed they drew up an 
agreement for the government of the colony 
which all the men of the company, forty-one 
in number, signed. The government estab- 
lished was a pure democracy, but all agreed to 
be loyal to the king. ‘There were only three 
capital offenses. Rebellion against the king, 
" *New York State Institute lecturer, author of Stories from 
Karly New York History, Some Successful Americans, etc 


Formerly Supt. of Schools, Flushing, N, Y., and Glens Falls, 
N. Y. 


By Sherman Williams* 


murder, and the practice of witchcraft were 
the only offenses that cost the offender his life. 
John Carver was the first Governor. 

The church government was very simple. 
The church officials were a pastor or teach- 
ing elder, a ruling elder who assisted the 

stor, and the deacons who served at the 
Pord’s table, cared for the church funds, and 
looked after the poor. The Sabbath service 
consisted of a prayer, a sermon, and reading 
from the scriptures by the Pastor, and the 
singing of a few hymns by the congregation. 
The Puritan Sabkath lasted from sundown on 
Saturday till the same hour on Sunday. Men 
and women were publicly whipped for travel- 
ing, carrying burdens, or doing other unneces- 
sary work onthe Lord’s day. They were 
whipped if they played cards, dice, or other 
unlawful games at any time. They were fined 
if they neglected to worship on the Lord’s 
day. 

There was much sickness and suffering the 
first winter. Of the little band of one hun- 
dred and two settlers more than forty died the 
first winter. Among the number were Brews- 
ter and Governor Carver. 

‘The settlers saw but little of the Indians the 
first winter. One day in the early spring an 
Indian appeared, saying *‘Welcome English- 
men.”? ‘This was Samoset who had been on 
the coast of Maine and learned a little English 
from the fishermen there. A few days Tater 
Samoset appeared again bringing with him an- 
other Indian named Squanto who had been 
captured and sold into slavery and afterward 
rescued by the English. ‘This made him a fast 
friend and he was very helpful to the settlers. 
He showed them when, where, and how to fish, 
and when and how to plant corn. He was 
also very useful as an interpreter. Through 
Squanto the Pilgrims made a treaty with Mas- 
sasoit, the great chief of the Wampanoags, 
which both parties observed faithfully for 
more than half a century. 

The Pilgrims lived peacefully with all the 
Indians until the time of King Philip’s War, 
a period of -more than fifty years. 

At the end of the first year the settlers were 
greatly cheered. Crops had been good. Game 
was abundant. ‘They had become skillful in 
hunting and fishing. ‘They were at peace with 
all the Indians. The outlook was so cheering 
that Governor Bradford ordered a three days, 
rejoicing. There was a solemn service held in 
the meeting house. This was followed by 
feasting and manly sports, so dear to every 
Englishman. Massasoit and ninety of his 
braves joined in this, the first Thanksgiving, a 
ceremony that has now become an annual event 
throughout the Union. 

In July 1623, two vessels came to Plymouth 
with a hundred colonists. The future of the 
colony was secure. ‘The harvests of the year 
were abundant. Jt may be claimed that this 
little band of settlers was made up of men 
pretty narrow in some of their views, but no 
state was ever founded by men of higher char- 
acter, or by those actuated by nobler motives. 

As the Pilgrims were establishing them- 
selves in America, the Puritans, who were being 
persecuted in England, n to turn their 
thoughts toward the New World. Seven years 
after the Pilgrims settled at Plymouth, the 
Massachusetts Company was formed. A great 
Puritan exodus followed under the lead of 
John Winthrop. In 1628 Endicott formed a 
small settlement at Salem. Soon some four 
hundred other settlers joined them. The set- 
tlement was not prosperous. ‘There was much 
sickness and provisions were scarce. ‘There 
were many deaths in the colony and some of 


the settlers returned to England. ‘The follow- 
ing year most of the settlers moved to Boston 
which was made the capital of the colony. 

The Pilgrims of 1620 were men of great 
earnestness and high character, but with few 
exceptions they were not men of learning. The 
Puritans were men of education, culture, and 
fortune. Among their number. were clergy- 
men, members of Parliament, and others of 
high social position. It was not now and 
then a discontented man who left'England for 
America, or an occasional family. Whole 
congregations headed’ by their pastor’ left for 
the new world to make homes there. Between 
1630 and 1640 more than twenty thousand 
Puritans went from England to Massachusetts. 
Very soon all *‘freemen”’ were ‘admitted to 
membership in the Massachusetts Colony and 
it became a self governing community. This, 
however, does not mean that there was uni- 
versal suffrage. A man could not be made a 
**freeman”’ and therefore could take no part 
in the government of the colony unless he was 
a member of some one of the churches of the 
colony. When the.settlers had come to num- 
ber three thousand there were only three hun- 
dred and fifty *‘freemen.’? ‘This does not 
seem very liberal to us. Some of the ‘*free- 
men”’ of that time were opposed to requiring 
church membership as a condition for exercis- 
ing the right of suffrage. But Winthrop said 
they had come to this country to establish such 
a government as they winlsod and that all who 
thought as they did were welcome to join them, 
but that those who thought differently might 
go elsewhere as there was room enough for all 
on the American continent. Both in Eng- 
land and in America the Puritans became a 
great independent religious body. From it 
sprang the Congregationalists, Baptists, Meth- 
odists, and to a large extent the Presbyterians. 

The Puritans always used the word Sabbath, 
becuse Sunday was a pagan word. As was 
the case with the Pilgrims, their Sabbath be- 
gan at sundown on Saturday and lasted till the 
same time on Sunday. During this time no 
work that was not absolutely necessary was 
allowed. 

The Puritans avoided the use of the word 
church and always spoke of the meeting- 
house. In the early days the meeting house 
was used for many purposes. It was often 
both meeting house and blockhouse. The 
town meeting was held in it and Thanksgiving 
was celebrated there. It was usually on a 
hill that it might better serve as a Sade of 
defense against the Indians. It had a flat 
roof that cannon might be mounted on it. 
In times of danger men came to meeting with 
their muskets and sometimes wore armor. 

All the people were required to go to meet- 
ing every Sunday if they were able to do so. 
If any one was absent without a satisfactory 
excuse he was fined. If he was absent for a 
month without good reason he was not only 
fined but compelled to stand in the pillory or 
sit in the stocks. 

The Puritans had much trouble with the 
Quakers, whom they finally ordered from the 
colony, anda law was enacted providing that 
they should be executed if they returned after 
having been expelled. Four of them were 
hanged, after which the law was repealed. 

Suggestions to Teachers :— 

There is such a wealth of collateral reading 
covering the period of the Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans that the pupils should be encoura, to 
do much reading and to talk over with each 
other what the yA read. It will be well 
for the teacher to read from good books 


(Continued on page 36; 
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Cuba and the School Republic 
Tis situation in Cuba is in some particu- 


lars similar to that which existed when 
our government gave over to the Cubans 
the management of the affairs of state. The 
Cubans were not prepared for it and failure 


was inevitable. They are no better fitted for 
it now than they were then. Now there is the 
added difficulty of organized and armed fac- 
tions anxious to destroy one another; each fac- 
tion hoping to be the victor and to enjoy the 
spoils, They are not willing to abide by the 
detidion of the ballot box, but as they have 
demonstrated, are willing to resort to civil war 
after the style of Central America. 


Too Much Was Asked of Cuba 


Having spent two years in Cuba as the Su- 
pervisor of Moral and Civic Training, I saw 
and understood fully some features of the case 
which were not clear to many on the Island, 
and to but few, if any, in our own country. 
Nevertheless, the case was and is simple and 
not difficult to understand. 

Citizenship is a practical art and cannot be 
pareee successfully except by those who 

ave been properly trained for it, or are under 
instruction and training in the art. That is 
demonstrated before our eyes constantly by the 
failure of educated Americans to attend to 
their ordinary civic duties because they have 
not been trained to it in the schools or else- 
where. Why then should we expect Philippin- 
os, who have had no such training, or Cubans 
who have had practically no more and who 
have the habit of civil war, established through 
fifty years of fighting at intervals with Spain, 
to govern themselves successfully? They are 
no more capable than ‘the educated Americans 
who tolerate boss rule in our cities, and have 
made a miserable failure of municipal gov- 
ernment. 


We Should Give Industrial, Social and Po- 
litical Training 


The United States Government cannot direct- 
ly control that matter in our own country, for 
it isa matter of education which belongs to 
the States separately, but it can aid the cause 
through the Bureau of Education or direct 
appropriation by Congress. There is no such 
limitation in Cuba, Porto Rico and the Phil- 
ippines. It is fully in the power of our gen. 
eral government to provide that the people of 
these islands shall be trained in the art of citi- 
zenship. It gives them arithmetic, grammar 
and all the rest of the ordinary curriculum of 
the schools which prepare for law-breaking 
quite as much_as for law-abiding. These 
make a good start in the direction of a college 
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education, but that is not what is needed most. 
Training in industry and in solving the prob- 
lems of daily life, of social and political rela- 
tions is what is needed from the schools on the 
islands and the schools in our own country. 

All this could have been arranged for in 
Cuba and the other islands without great diffi- 
culty. The War Department did arrange 
with me to introduce Moral and Civic Train- 
ing in the schools of Cuba, and I got a happy 
response and good results, far beyond anything 
that was hoped for. The teachers, children 
and parents were delighted and enthusiastic. 
No provision was made for continuing this 
feature after our government gave over the 
political management to the Cubans. The 
superintendents of schools were soon changed. 
Thus those who understood how to supervise 
this new subject in the schools disappeared. 
With them, except in a few schools in which 
the principals and teachers had, in the short 
time, become thoroughly accustomed to it, the 
School City dropped out. This is liable to 
happen wherever the method 1s taken up, un- 
til it is provided for just as is every other fea- 
ture of the curriculum. 


What We Could Have Done 


This is what our country could have done 
for Cuba. We could have declared that we 
would maintain government in the Island for 
ten years; protect the planters from brigands 
and the people in general from insurrections, 
destruction of life and property, and from ex- 
tortionate taxes; and that we would by the 
School City process, which I introduced into 
the schools for the government, imbue all the 
young people with the generous, self-sacrificing 
spirit of true citizenship, and train them in the 
habit of co-operating for the general good. 

Had .this course been taken, our people 
would have flocked to Cuba with money and 
enterprise. There would have been abundance 
of occupation for the people, all business 
would have prospered, Cuban and American 
children in Cuba would have been prepared 
for democratic citizenship. There would have 
been at the end of the ten years about two 
Americans on the Island for every Cuban, 
and Cubans and Americans would have been 
fitted for the responsibilities of government. 

The same kind of an opportunity is again 
in the hands of our government. Will it in 
the course of this year or next start them off 
again on an inevitable career of failure, or 
learning by experience, give them peace, pros- 
perity, and at the end of ten years a happy and 
successful statehoud ? 

On looking over a report I made for the 
War Department relative to my work in Cu- 
ba, I find some parts of it which I think wlll 
be interesting to those who read my depart- 
ment in Normal Instructor. This month I 
will give that which refers to the philosophy 
of the movement, and next issue, I think I 
shall give a description of the organizing of a 
sthask reputlié in a Cuban city.—W. L. G. 


An Official Report on Moral and Civic Train- 
ing in Cuba 

The greatest aim and object of education is 
to cultivate in the individuals to be educated a 
good conscience, and to secure for them a wise 
and resolute self-government and the desire 
and ability to co-operate for the common 
good. The sharpening of the wits and storing 
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the memory with facts, which is the apparent 
object of schools, colleges and universities, is, 
in reality, but a minor matter, and will casily 
and necessarily follow the attainment of the 
chief end of education. A_ practical method 
which may be used in a wholesale way in all 
schools, for students of all ages, which makes 
it possible and easy fur teachers to lead their 
pupils to cultivate good consciences, to govern 
themselves wisely and to co-operate for the gen- 
eral good, will do for the cause of morality, 
education and human welfare what the steam 
engine and electric apparatus have done for 
the cause of manufacturers and human com- 
fort. The School City method of popular 
government has proved itself to be fully ade- 
quate to this great purpose. ‘This large claim 
is not rashly or unadvisedly made. It is not 
claimed, however, that this method can take 
the place of proper methods of teaching read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic, or of other reforms 
and additions to public instruction made 
necessary by the social, political and indus- 
trial evolution which has accompanied the gen- 
eral introduction of machinery and the im- 
mense emigration from the farms to the cities, 
all of which have a direct bearing on the moral 
and civic conditions, and consequently call for 
notice in this place. 

The changed conditions demand, for the 
public thrift and the public safety, that child- 
ren be trained in productive industry, and that 
intelligent attention shall be given to making 
a healthful division of the children’s time be- 
tween book-work, productive industry, recrea- 
tion and rest, and to the proper housing and 
feeding of the people. Pot it be hated, that 
by productive industry is not meant that kind 
of manual training in which a child is engaged 
only two or three hours a week, and in which 
he uses up material furnished out of the public 
funds atid does not give a visible and commer- 
cially valuable and adequate return. 

Teaching the precepts of morality and the 
doctrine of one’s relation to his fellows and to 
his country, is as old as literature. Enter- 
erie. rar true teachers have always sought 
‘or ways to put such teachings into practice, 
and they have been successful as teachers in 
proportion to their success in this matter. A 
well developed method of practical character- 
building and training in morality and in per- 
forming the duties and exercising the rights of 
citizenship in a thoroughly systematic, whole- 
sale and successful way is new, and Cuba is 
the first country in the world to require such 
training in the public schools. Every country 
should require it as a matter of public policy, 
and the highest legislative power in the State 
ought to give authority to it. 

There are many school teachers and officers 
who are bright enough -to see the importance 
of training the pre ie in citizenship and to 
form good characters, and there are many who 
are sufficiently unselfish and self-sacrificing to 
perform the labor of thinking about and in- 
stalling what 1s to them a new method in their 
schools. Such teachers should be encouraged 
to begin the work without waiting to be com- 
pelled by Jaw. Even such enterprising ones 
need the help of constant supervision by a 
competent and legally authorized specialist in 
moral und civic training. Such special super- 
vision is at least as important as State super- 
vision of mathematics or any other branch. 
This is nceessary for many reasons, a notable 
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one being that many teachers who have had 
no experience in the use of the method and do 
not fully understand the principles involved 
think it would redound to their credit if they 
should simplify and change the plan and thus 
make it appear to be wholly, or at least in part, 
their own. Such ones generally fail in ac- 
complishing the ps 2X of the School Cit y; and 
the whole plan is abandoned, unjustly discred- 
iting the movement. Some of these same 
ws, Se would have succeeded had they been 
required to follow a well developed plan, and 
had they been under competent supervision. 

There are school teachers and officers who 
will not take the trouble to introduce this 
method. Whether or not the latter are in the 
vast majority may not be of much importance. 
That there are any such, is sufficient reason 
for looking to the higher powers for dceision 
in this matter. 


A Question of Statesmen 


Whether the children of a nation shall be 
trained as subjects of a monarchy, as_is being 
done ordinarily throughout the world, or as 
self-respecting, co-operating citizens of a re- 

ublic, is a question that demands the atten- 
ion of broad-minded statesmen whose insight 
is sufficiently penetrating and whose outlook is 
far-reaching enough to enable them to discover 
a vast peril of tle great republic at the present 
time, whose judgment is good enough to enable 
them to recognize the remedy when it is placed 
before them, and who have enough backbone 
to act promptly and effectively in this matter. 
They should put it beyond the choice of any 
yerson or persons. ‘They should lay down the 
aw that the schools of a republic shall train 
its people while children as citizens, not as 
subjects, and that they shall make the develop- 
ing of good character in the children the first 
aim and a specific practical part of the daily 
work of the schools, 


Facts and Philosophy 


The facts and philosophy, briefly and parti- 
ally told, are as Followse Cuba has just ites 
off the yoke of Spanish monarchy, and her 
gem have had no experience in citizenship. 

e must look elsewhere for experience and 
forms of government, to avoid the rocks and 
find safe aban in which to sail. In the 
United States, the greatest and most successful 
of all republics, and to which we must look 
chiefly, the one great failure in the government 
is the municipality, and thisis a sore spot that 





threatens death to the republic, It is worth 
while to analyze the situation, with a view to 
seeing the principal cause for the weakness in 
American municipal government. 

The most glaring defect is that the educated 
people as a whole do not go to the primaries 
and they neglect their municipal duties. That 
leaves the effective political power in the hands 
of those who are comparatively uneducated. 
They. in turn, are organized and manipulated 
by men who make a business of municipai 
politics for the money they can get from the 
sublic treasury, and, by means of blackmail, 
from private persons and establishments, and 
especially from those engaged in forbidden or 
restricted practices and business. Laws made 
in the interest of morality thus become the in- 
struments of extortion and tyranny, ond besides 
are made to license, protect and encourage in 
the community the very wrong-doing which 
they were enacted to pruhibit. 


Lost Liberty and Death 


**Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” 
and the educated people have not paid the 
price. Among the consequences are insuffi- 
cient results from the expenditure of public 
funds and a higher death rate than there should 
be. The people have lost a part of their lib- 
erty, if, because of the dishonesty of the pub- 
lic servants, they must labor additional hours 
to pay their taxes, and quite as much so if 
they lose life because of bad drainage, dirty 
streets, bad food or other evils which should 
be prevented by the government. Though this 
truth is stated in but few words, it isa stu- 
pendous fact. It should make every thinking 
person shudder and every person who has a 
care for his country and the people resolve 
effectually that he, at least, will be eternall 
vigilant and will seek and use all means in his 
power to rectify this wrong. 


Schools and Colleges are to Blame 


As this state of affairs is charged to the ac- 
count of educated people, let us take a closer 
look. We see practically the following: the 
uneducated men, who can be easily handled by 
the machinery of the bosses, all vote; most of 
those who have but little schooling vote; less 
of those who have had much schooling vote; a 
college and university education is almost a 
certain guarantee that a man will not attend 
the primaries or perform his other municipal 
duties. ‘This seems to throw the blame on the 
schools, colleges and universities. ‘They teach 





right gg ar The fault does not seem to 
be inthe books. The fault is in the school 
management. From the primary school till 
the man graduates from the university, he is 
made to feel and to know that he has nothing 
to do with the government of himself and his 
fellows, and that he is a tattle-tale and sneak 


if he brings a wrong-doer to justice, and is 
mean and labonaewtie if, when called upon 


by the authorities to testify, he does not so 
shape his testimony as to clear the offender. 
Under this pressure, secret appesition and dis- 
loyalty to constituted authority is constantly 
fostered. Many pupils regent ir pleasures 
and interest as op ta of their teach- 
ers, who are apt to he thought of as spies and 
in some cases as enemies, instead of friends and 
uides, 

Old-fashioned schoal government is mon- 
archy, in which the teacher endeavors to rule b 
means of his conscience and arbitrai y authori- 
ty, and the results are as we see them in the 
municipalities of the United States. 


Anarchy Fostered 


The slightest bit of careful thought will re- 
veal the fact that this is a most subtle form of 
anarchy. It does not directly cause bomb 
throwing and riots in the streets. It does dull 
the student’s interest in the welfare of the com- 
munity and incapacitates him to have any in- 
terest in protecting and developing true, just 
and civilizing democracy. ‘The schools and 
colleges of our land, including West Point and 
Annapolis, are thus ignorantly, constantly 
working for the destruction of the very spirit 
of democracy for the defence of which the 
have been established and are eeymcl., | 


The Remedy 


The recognition of the cause of the evil is 
almosta declaration-of the only remedy, which 
is to systematically train the individual to 
wisely cutlivate his own conscience and be gov- 
erned by it, rather than by that of the teacher; 
to co-operate with his fellows for the common 
good, rather than for mischief; to form the 
habits of law and order, rather than those of 
anarchy. In other words, the remedy for the 
apathy of educated men, in reference to their 
municipal duties, which is in effect anarchy, 
not of the lowest but possibly the most dan- 
gerous type, is to train them to think and act 
and furm the habits of citizens, instead of, as 
at the present, training them in the schools 
and colleges as subjects of monarchy. 











The Most Popular Girl Pleads “Guilty” Before the Court in a Havana School City 
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Physical Training Necessary to Education 


Have you ever drifted into 
-a state of lethargy to- 
wards the middle of 
the day? Oh! what 
a relief it was to 
quickly open the 
window, pace up 
and down the room 
and- breathe the 
fresh exhilaratin 
air! You woul 
just feel the sudden 
change of posture, 
the air, something— 
everything stimulate 
your drowsy blood 
and waken your mental 
spirit. Did you remem- 
ber your class, then, too? 
They had become nervous 
and peevish. Some were carelessly twisting in 
their seats, a few lying over their desks and 
other weaker ones just longing to talk to their 
neighbors. What did you do with them? 
This was the call of Nature, manifest in the 
actions of the child, but only to be answered 
by the good judgment of our clever teachers. 
hose who then relieve the pressure of blood 
upon the child’s brain by a few sytematic re- 
laxing exercises, not only assist nature in 
rejuvenating the child’s morbid circulation 
and counteracting the evils of a stiff or im- 
proper sitting posture, but help to strengthen 
the system against further attacks. 

Perhaps you have not stopped to realize, 
and simply imagine that these exercises are 
merely a sort of recreation or unbending from 
the stilted strain of school work, something 
foreign to the necessary education of the child. 
Whereas they are an essential part of a child’s 
training, necessary to build up his system, 
furnish fresh blood supply for mental opera- 
tions, counteract the physical evils attending 
long studying and as a manual training for 
the brain. Just as it is necessary to have air 
to feed the blood, and blood to feed the brain, 
so it is necessary to have a good long breath- 
ing apparatus to furnish the blood and a 
strong heart pumping machine to force the 
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Physical ‘Training 
PHYSICAL TRAINING NECESSARY TO EDUCATION 
By Frederick Martin, B.S.* 


blood to the brain and nerve machinery. 
Both the lungs and the heart are the bulwarks 
of the entire bodily system and may be de- 
velo easily by proper physical training. 
As these great centers ate the foundation of 
the nervous system, their care and develop- 
ment should therefore keep pace with the care 
and development of the brain in school. ; 

When the child unduly becomes restless and 
inattentive, nature is merely trying to assert 
itself over the infant will, and nature must be 
satisfied. Ihe child’s lungs have been ina 
cramped position, or its shoulders bent for an 
unnature lly long time, thus affecting the heart, 
or perhaps the rigid inactivity of some of its 
large muscles has tired them. There is but one 
remedy—a little systematic exercise directed in 
favor of those abused organs. 


Physical Training Not a New Educational Fad 


Physical training is not a new fad in the 
education of children, but has been prominent 
as an educational factor since time immorial 
Remember the Spartan youth, who kne 
practically no other mental training than the 
manual of physical exercise, —yet he flourished 
into a strong and noble man. The story of 
Thermopylae furnishes us with a_ thrillin 
example of morality and patriotism which 
was entirely the result of the Spartan educa- 
tion. They educated the body, and, after all, 
are not our bodies great gifts of God to be 
properly neariakel by us? Even the great 
Athenians, whose arts and learnings are still 
the models of our schools and colleges, 
brought their books to the gymnasiums and 
devoted half their time to physical training. 
They realized that a mental structure needed 
aie physical development as a foundation, 
and that the two should go side by side. 


Interest Must Be Aroused In the Work 


But physical training does not mean physi- 
cal torture. I have seen enthusiastic teachers 
working hard to force their charges into some 
dexterous exercise and scolding them because 
they spoiled a symietrical movement of the 
class. There were two gross errors committed 
here. Children should never be compelled to 
exercise against their will, nor shouid special 
attention be devoted to perfect symmetry of 
movement of an entire class. (Individuality 
will be discussed with exercises in a subsequent 
discourse. ) 

When the child is exercising against his 
wishes he is under the nervous tension of a 
sense of fear dominating his will power and 
his antagonism for the physical training is all 
the more accelerated; for force, after all, is one 
temporary. The benefits derived from suc 
half-hearted exercise is more than counteracted 
by the detrimental effect of a nervous strain. 

he trade-mark of nervous strain in old or 
— is found in the wearing away of muscu- 

ar ability. However, there is no need for this 
forced physical training, if we may call it such. 

It is the lat-nt power and duty of every 
teacher to create in the boy or girl under her 
care, whether infant or adoiescent, an enthusi- 
asm and love for physical training only 
equalled by their love for country. In fact, 
the two may be made to work hand in hand.° 
Show me the boy who does not want to grow 
up to be a big strong soldier and fight for his 
country. It is a subject of which the Ameri- 
can boy never tires. I continually chide de- 
linquent scholars on their failing abilities as 
grand, upright, or brave soldiers, and have al- 
ways received a quick impulsive response of 
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A STUDENT THOUGH AN ATHLETE 


attention and co-operation. The compliments 
so appreciated by children should always suc- 
ceed such a voluntary return to duty. It never 
lowers a teacher’s respect to say, **That’s fine, 
beautiful!*’ ‘‘Just like a college man!” 
**Keep you chin in a little further, and your 
shoulders back and you’ll look like a general!” 
Such salient remarks should be spoken briskly, 
continually, and with a force and magnetism 
that will leave an impression on the ever-sus- 
ceptible child’s brain. The girls, too, may be 
encouraged in an analogous manner, by creat- 
ing the desire to grow up strong and beautiful 
women. The subject of beauty is one of which 
the American girl never does, and never ought 
to, tire, no matter what her age. 

Both boys and girls may be led to become 
enthusiastic for this physical training by 
arousing competition between the sexes. Like 
a heated spelling match I have found such 
competition to fairly exceed the desires of a 
teacher and produce beautiful and remarkable 
results. The girls almost invariably take the 
initiative in the contest and win out, much to 
the disparagement of the boys. Should the 
class be noisy in standing and getting to their 
oni in the aisles, try the girls first, then the 

oys. Then chide one or the other and try 
both. Note the difference. Repeat this pro- 
cess when returning to the seats. It would 
seldom have to be done if the idea of competi- 
tion is continually kept paramount in the 
minds of the children before giving a com- 
mand. The same method is applicable to all 
exercises. 

Another method for arousing interest is to 
place a leader in front of the class and a cap- 
tain at each aisle. The child doing the best 
work or taking the greatest interest in the ex- 
ercises for one week is appointed captain for 
the following week, and the captain having the 
best working row, or aisle, for one week is ap- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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The Story of a Grain of Salt 


By Charles C. Johnson 


This, as well as salt that is used to 
feed sheep and cattle, to. make ice 
cream and to cure meats, comes from far 
beneath the earth’s surface. Brine from 
which the first is made comes from water 
brought in contact with deposits of rock 
salt. ‘The second is the rock salt itself. 
Salt is the cheapest of all staple products. 
A ton can be purchased for two dollars. 
The chief salt States of the Union are 
New York, Michigan, Ohio and Kansas. 
Either one of these alone could supply 
the nation with salt for a very long time. 
Nor is there any product more widely used. 
The home is not the only place where salt 
is a necessity, and great as is its useful- 
ness in cooking, there are other processes 
in which it is of almost equal importance. 
It is used to cure hides, to pack Meet and 
pork, to preserve foods, to make butter 
and cheese, to fertilize fields for oats, 
wheat, potatoes and mushrooms, to re- 
move rust, to prevent the decay of wooden 
vessels, to preserve timber, to drive away 
insects from the garden, and even to des- 
troy ice on slippery sidewalks in the 
winter time. The product of the United 
States runs far into the millions of tons. 
In the State of New York, the rock salt 
or gh extends from a point thirty-five 
miles east of Buffalo, in a southeasterly 


T° BLE salt is really condensed brine. 





N. Y., in October, 1906, where a shaft 
ten by twenty feet was sunk until the 
salt deposits were reached at a depth of 
eleven hundred feet. 

The process known as pillar. mining is 
followed in mining sult. This means 
that no supports are used except the 
natural pillars of salt that are carved 
out by the miners as they progress. <A 
salt mine is laid out in streets and ave- 
nues, much like a town. When the salt 
is broken out it is collected in cars, just 
as is coal, and then taken to the shaft, 
where it is hoisted to the surface and 
put through the crushers, by which it is 
reduced to the various sizes that we are 
accustomed to see in the markets, in the 
great bags that are kept in the stock- 
barns, and around the tins of ice cream 
as the maker has packed them in the 
buckcts. Salt mining is one of the most 
interesting sights to be seen. The salt is 
like driven snow in its purity, and _pris- 
matic lights gleam and dance at the beck 
and call of the tiny candle flames that 
shoot from the caps of the miners. 

Thus there are three sources of salt 
supply. There are sea water, natural 
brine springs, and mineral rock salt de- 

osits, which are found below the surface 
of the earth, varying from 300 to 3,000 
feet in different saoattlien, The produc- 


direction to a few miles north of Bing- MINER DOWN IN ROCK SALT MINE, 1,500 FEET BELOW THE tion of salt from sea water is usually 


hamton. The length of the territory 1s 
from 150 to 200 miles. Its average width 
is thirty miles, and the average thickness from twenty feet at the ex- 
treme northwestern end to 285 feet at Ithaca. The salt beds of New 
York are of sufficient extent to supply the entire world, allowing for 
an increase of population for over a million years. Obhio’s salt fields 
center about anled from fifteen to twenty miles east and west, and 
fifty south. Rock salt is found along the Detroit and St. Clair rivers 
in Michigan, as well as in the vicinity of Ludington and Manistee in 
the same state. Brine is found in large quantities in the Saginaw 
valley. 

Deposits of rock salt are found from three to five hundred feet below 
the surface in the western part of Kansas. Louisiana has two salt pro- 
ducing sections,—one at Avery island, and another at a place called 
Belle Isle, on the Gulf of Mexico. Pockets of rock salt of peculiar 
tormation are found in the southwestern corner of Virginia. yoming 
and Utah have salt deposits, and the latter state stands sixth in the 
amount of salt produced. 

New York state holds first place as a producer of salt, being credited 
with forty per cent of the total output. Michigan, Kansas. and Ohio 
rank next and a few years ago Michigan stood ahead of New York in 
production. Oklahoma. California, Texas, West Virginia, Utah, Penn- 
sylvania, and_ other 
states contribute vary- 
ing amounts to the 
grand total of 
22,654,000 barrels 
produced annually, 
whose aggregate value 
is between $9,000,000 
and $10,000,000. 

While the major 
part of the salt supply 
of the United States 
is the direct result of 
the evaporation pro- 
cess, the production 
of rock salt is grow- 
ing rapidly. The 
method is like that 
followed in all sorts 
of mining under- 
ground. The most 
notable of the modern 
rock salt mines was 
fully placed in oper- 





EARTH'S SURFACE carried on in a tropical climate where 


sea water is collected in a pond and sub- 
sequently evaporated by solar heat and wind. No salt is made from 
natural salt water in the United States, except on the Pacific coast in 
California, and along the Great Salt Lake, Utah. 

The principal source of production of salt in the United States is 
brine which is procured by bringing fresh water in contact with the 
mineral rock salt contained in the earth. The brine is then pumped to 
the surface, purified and evaporated. Three methods of evaporation 
are most popular. The English, or open pan system, consists in the 
use of a steel pan, twenty feet wide by 100 feet long, filled with brine 
to a depth of about two feet, and situated over a furnace. Fuel is 
burned on grates under one end of the pan, the heat passing along the 
entire pan length, with the gases of combustion escaping out of the 
stack at the end of’ the pan opposite the grate. |The second, or grainer 
oem consists in the use of wooden or steel vats about 125 feet long, 
eleven feet wide, and two feet deep, which are filled with brine. In 
these are immersed pipes, through which steam passes from the boilers. 
aig some of brine results cal the salt is precipitated by gravity to 
the bottom of the grainer, whence it is lifted out by rakes operated by 
machinery, or by hand labor. The third system is known as the 
vacuum process, The brine is boiled in a closed vessel by application 

of steam heat under a 

vacuum. 

Just outside of 
Syracuse, at Onon- 
daga Lake, New York 
has a reservation of 
20,000 acres, where 
salt is sun made. The 
annual output at 
Syracuse is about 
10,000,000 bushels. 
Though for many 
years this was the 
main source of salt 
supply in this state, it 
has been added to by 
vast deposits in other 
portions, nutably Wy- - 

“ oming, Genesee and 

Livingston counties, 

bringing the total of 

productton in recent 
years up to nearly 

8,000,000 barrels or 


ation at Cuy lerville, MINERS AT THE ENTRANCE OF THE SHAFT OF A ROCK SALT MINE 24,000,000 bushels. 
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Each person eats perhaps an ounce of 
salt every week, or about three pounds 
a year. The 7,000,000 people of New 
York, therefore, cat about 21,000,000 
pounds, or not quite 400,000 bushels a 
year. The salt springs at Syracuse have 
furnished a wonderful supply. Wells 
from one-eighth to half a mile deep 
are sunk to meet these springs. The 
source of this great and _ constant 
brine supply was long a puzzle to geol- 
ogists. ‘The theory was that rock salt 
was hidden away somewhere under the 
hills surrounding the Onondaga valley. 
Experiments have proved that a rock salt 
deposit, fifty feet thick, underlies all 
the southern part of Onondaga county; 
and it is these inexhaustible beds that 
are the unfailing source of brine supply 
on the Salt Reservation. Over each of 
the wells a house is built to protect the 
pumping machinery. The pumps draw 
the brine up into reservoirs, and from 
the reservoirs the brine is _ carried 
through pipes to the salt fields. These 
distributing pipes, if laid in one line, 
would extend thirty-two miles. Some 
of the pipes are iron, but the greater 
number are made of logs, through which 
holes, three or four inches in diameter, 
are bored from end to end. These salt 
logs last a wonderfully long time, for 
the preservative quality of saline matter 
is as effective on wood as on the tissues of beef. From the springs to 
the wells, then to the reservoirs, and through the distributing pipes to 
the salt yards goes the brine. 

Collected there in huge trays, it is exposed to the sun, which begins 
its work of extracting the salt from the brine. The brine is readil 
warmed by the sun’s rays, and the rising watery vapors are carried o 
by the ever-moving air. The vats, of which there are some 45,000 on 
the reservation, 1ather shallow and all of wood, are twenty feet square 
and are built on stilts at various heights from the ground. Each vat 
is provided with a movable wooden cover for rainy weather. The level 
of each division of vats is so graded that the brine can be let from one 
tier to another by gravitation, which is done in order to save labor and 
grade the quality of salt. ° 

The receptacles which hold the brine during the first stages of evapor- 
ation are called pickling vats, and when the liquid reaches a given 
saltometer degree of strength, it is transferred to the neighboring vats, 
where the evaporation is completed and the salt crystals are gathered 
up. In sun evaporations, where heat is supplied only to the surface of 
the brine, each tiny crystal continues to grow, in rapidity according to 
the strength of the sun’s rays, until its weight becomes too great for 
the mother brine to hold it any longer on the surface, when it sinks to 
join its predecessors at the bottom of the vat. This process continues 
until the salt sediment is sufficient in quantity to justify harvesting. 

The harvesting is accomplished by means of a scraper drawn by a 
horse. The scraper a eis forth, through the vat, until the 
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SALT MAKING—EVAPORATION FROM BRINE 


crystallized salt lies in great heaps in the 
front of the vat. Then the men come 
through with their hand scoops and fill 
the tubs, through the perforated bottoms 
of which the brine drains out and leaves 
the crystals to dry. When these are dry, 
carts are driven owen the street between 
the vats, the sult is emptied into them 
to be ground, graded and packed for the 
market. 

Fine salt is made in a separate build- 
ing, by the kettle process. Through the 
whole length of this structure a furnace 
extends. This furnace is surrounded by 
rows of kettles. Great flues extend 
through the furnace, bringing the heat 
in contact with the kettles. By means 
of the log lying above the furnace, the 
brine is supplied to the kettle at will. 
The salt made by this process is fine in 
proportion to the intensity of the heat 
used in the evaporation of the water. 
On either side of the furnace are large 
bins, where the salt is stored away. 

In California, along the shures of San 
Francisco Bay, ponds are used for re- 
ceiving and i sap the sea water so as 
to precipitate the gypsum and other im- 
purities. The land is cleared and diked 
with a levee three or four feet high, and 
partitioned into reservoirs for receiving 
and evaporating the water. Crystal- 
lizing ponds are excavated, and _plat- 
forms are constructed for stocking the salt. There are usually seven 
evaporating reservoirs to a plant. The brine is retained if the seventh 
reservoir until it reaches a density of twenty-five degrees Baume. When 
this strength of brine is attained, the crystallizing ponds are filled to a 
depth of ten or twelve inches, and the brine is evaporated, until twenty- 
nine degrees by the hydrometer is reached. The completion of the 
solar = consists in drawing off the mother liquor, gathering up 
the salt and conveying it into warehouses to drain. It is either sold at 
the warehouses, after drying, or taken to refining works in San Fran- 
cisco to be further prepared for different uses. 

Great Salt Lake in Utah is from four to six times as salt as the ocean, 
the saline matter in the water varying from 13 to 23 per cent of its 
weight. It is so heavy that it is almost impossible for a person to sink 
in it, and the bathing at various resorts ‘een its shores consists in 
Hoating about upon one’s back or in treading the water in a semi- 
upright position. Evaporation leaves along its shores great quantities 
of salt, thousands of tons of which are gathered annually. 

The salt marshes and numerous salt springs of Oklahoma will in time 
be the source of a great salt industry. In Woods and Grant counties 
are miles of glistening plains of white salt. In northern Blaine county 
is Salt Creek, the source of which is the sweating from enormous de- 
ere of rock salt nintety-nine per cent pure. Much salt is manu- 

actured in a primitive way along this stream, and so strongly im- 
pregnated is it that it eadins the waters of the Cimmaron river, into 
which it flows, as salt as those of the ocean. 
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A Note to Normal Instructor Readers 


You are cordially invited to contribute material suitable 
for this department, 

Every teacher whose manuscript is published in this de- 
partment will receive in payment a certificate stating its 
value. This certificate will be accepted as cash by the pub- 
lishers of Normal Instructor when ordering books from their 
catalogue of books for school and individual libraries. A 
copy of this catalogue will accompany the certificate. This 
certificate may also be used when paying subscription to 
Norimal Instructor. 

When preparing manuscript, kindly observe the following 
points. Keep manuscript entirely separate from accom- 
panying letter. Use paper 8% inches by 5%inches. write 
plainly and concisely on one side only, holding the paper so 
as to make the lines about seven inches long. Rewrite your 
manuscript until you are sure it is written as well as you are 
able to express it and that the spelling, grammar, and punct- 
uation are correct. Limit each manuscript to 300 words. 
Write the number of words your manuscript contains in the 
upper right hand corner of the first page and your name and 
address in the upper left hand corner of the same page. If 
you have a camera or can secure the use of one you are in- 
vited to send photographs of any interesting features of your 
school work to be published in this department. We shall be 
pleased to publish interesting specimens of pupils’ work 
when they contain unique features and are prepared ina 
manuer which permits them to be photographed satisfac- 
torily. Stop and think just how you expect the work to look 
when itis printed in this department before you send it. 
Address all communications intended for this department to 
Mrs, Elizabeth P. Bemis, 544 West 147th St., New York City. 


March Birthdays 

March 6, 1475—Michael Angelo. 

March 6, 1831—Philip Sheridan. 

March 6, 1809--Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

March 9, 1451—Americus Vespucius. 

March 12, 1822—Thomas Ais a Read. 

March 15, 1767—Andrew Jackson. 

March 15,1751—James Madison. 

March 16, 1750—Caroline Lucretia Her- 
schel. 

March 17, 372—St. Patrick, apostle to Ire- 
land. 

March 18, 1782—John C. Calhoun. 

March 18, 1837—Grover Cleveland. 

March 19, 1813—David Livingstone. 

March 21, 1274—Robert Bruce. 

March 22, 1599—Sir Anthony Van Dyck. 

March 22, 1822—Rosa Bonheur. 

March 30, 1842—John Fiske. 

March 31, 1732—Joseph Haydn. 

These are not one half of the March _ birth- 
days, for this seems to be a popular birth 
month. But the children can not take up all 
the names, and the ones given above are the 
ones with which the children should be more 
familiar. 

On March 6th, read Sheridan’s Ride, some 
selection from Mrs. Browning’s poems, and 
show Michael Angelo’s ** Moses”? to the chil- 
dren. On Marth 9th take up the story of 
Americus Vespucius. Give a Vittle star talk 
on Caroline Herschel’s birthday, use Fiske’s 
School History for a text book on the 30th, 
tell the story of Bruce and the Spider on the 
2ist, and have compositions about Africa and 
the work of exploration on Livingstone’s birth- 
day as well as a sketch of his life. 

A musician, three great artists, an historian, 
a war hero, an explorer, two poets, an Ameri- 
can statesman, and three presidents of the 
United States, besides other characters, give 

uite a range for thought, you see. Let the 
childrens sing the ‘‘Wearing of the Green”’ on 
St. Patrick’s day, and tell the story of the 
saint. 

Write the date on a short slip and the name 
on a longer slip of paper, and let the children 
play a “*match” game. E. g., if one child 
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has ‘“*March 21, 1274”? on his slip, he will 
know that such a far-back date means some 
old-time hero, and so by first matching the 
very old dates, the slips to be matched grew 
fewer till it is not at all a hard task. 

You can also try a spelling game match,— 
that is, choose sides and use the slips as if they 
were words. E. g., you say to the first captain 
**March 6, 1475.”’ lf he can answer ** Michael 
Angelo’? he can keep his place; if not, the 
chance passes to the opposing side. 

Then try matching names and descriptions 
in the same way. Require at least fifty words 
in each item of information. You give, e. g., 
**Rosa Bonheur.’’ The pupil answers, **Rosa 
Bonheur was the greatest woman painter of 
animals in the world. She lived in France. 
She was poor and she worked hard when she 
was little. She used to draw pictures when she 
was only four years old. She kept pet lions 
when she was a grown-up artist. She painted 
*The Horse Fair.’ That is a famous picture.” 


‘There are many other ways in which to make 


pleasant drills in this birthday work. “But the 
ones mentioned are among the easiest. 


A Teachers’ Meeting 


It was my privilege a few days ago to attend 
a meeting of the teachers of the seventh and 
eighth grades of the schools of Elgin, Ill. 
There were about thirty of them. Their 
schools were dismissed for the afternoon, and 
they all reported promptly at the opening of 
the afternoon session at one of the schools in 
their own city that had been designated by the 
superintendent. The seventh and eighth grades 
of this school were in session, and the pro- 
ram that was carried out was somewhat as 
ollows: 
The first exercise was a lesson in History in 
the eighth grade. The topic was the North- 
west Territory. The claims to the territory 
that were given up by the various states, how 
the states came by these claims through the 
grants from the kings, the extent of these 
grants between certain parallels and from sea 
to sea were all discussed. After a pupil had 
described one of these claims he was requested 
to pass to the board and draw a map showing 
just where it was located. Only a minute or 
two was necessary for this part of the exercise. 
Each claim as well as the whole territory was 
— out in this way, and the states formed 
rom the territory pointed vut in the same 
manner. 
The next exercise was the reading of com- 
itions by a seventh grade class. e pupils 
in this grade had been reading Burroughs’ 
**Birds and Bees,’? and Seton-Thompson’s 
**Wild Animals I Have Known.”’ The teacher 
had suggested that they write anecdotes of birds 
and other animals they had known. Some of the 
anecdotes of the pupils were almost as interest- 
ing as those of either Burroughs or Seton- 
Thompson, and, although it was easy to see how 
the style - ce i had infiuenced the 
0 e, there ha NM no copying, as 
the pupils hid not have the models before then 
when writing. The same pupils had recently 
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rk and had studied the 
animals there. eir accounts of the visit 
were excellent. They were writing from their 
own experiences in each case. 

Another exercise in the eighth grade was the 
reading of compositions that had recently been 
prepared, and not corrected by the teacher, 
except as she made shy and corrections 
while the work was being done. These, too, 

rew out of the experiences of the pupils. 
ial of the subjects were interesting: ** How 
we put in an electric buzzer for the use of our 
principal;’? **How we built a house;” ‘*Our 
experiments with falling bodies;’’ in which, 
as one boy expressed it, they proved that **we 
and Aristotle were wrong and that Sir Isaac 
Newton was right;’’ **How the earth is held 
in place,” giving the belief of the Ancient 
Greeks, Newton’s Law of Gravitation, and the 
description of an experiment with magnets and 
a small steel ball. 

There were also a few compositions on tne 
meaning of liberty, worked up from discus- 
sions in the history class, and some accounts of 
a drawing lesson out of doors. Each pupil 
selected his own title for the latter. A few of 
these were as follows:: 

**An Hour Among Trees;”” **A Study of 
Trees;”’ ‘“An Afternoon Walk ;”’ **Thursday’s 
Drawing Lesson;” **Our Trip;’? ‘A Short 
Walk;”? “‘A Tree Sketching Party;’? “*An 
Afternoon Trip;”? **An Hour with Nature;”’ 
**Observing Trees;’’ ‘*A Nature Walk. 

Each was well written. In all of these exer- 
cises the pupil had something which he wished 
to say, and he said it in the most direct, ac- 
curate and natural way possible. He wrote it 
as he would talk it. What more should we 
seek in composition ? 

The closing exercise with the pupils was one 
in technical grammar with an eighth grade 
class. At first pupils were asked to construct 
sentences using noun clauses, ad jective clauses, 
predicate nouns, etc., etc., and to tell the kind 
of verb used in each case. Each pupil was re- 
quested to read his sentence and explain what 
he had- written. Some were wrong; the most 
were right. Books with which pupils were not 
familiar, at least in the grammar class, were 
then passed, and pupils requested to name the 
parts of speech and use of each word in a 
paragraph selected at random. The teacher 
thought that this was a better test of the ability 
of the pupils to recognize the parts of speech 
and their uses than the sentences from the 
grammar. We thought so, too. 

After the pupils were dismissed there fol- 
lowed a brief discussion of the work, questions 
by the visiting teachers, suggestions by the 
superintendent, etc. It was suggested that the 
m1 of the meeting was not to show ex- 
ceilence in work, good as it was, but to show 
some teachers’ plans of working, the use of 
material, etc. It was suggested that subjects 
growing out of the regular school work or ex- 
— of the pupils offer excellent material 

or composition exercises. It was suggested 
that pupils take as great an interest in Coper- 
nicus, Galileo, Newton and others who have 
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things worth thinking, as in the myths and 
gods and heroes of old Greece, and that some 
of the simpler scientific experiments may be 
worked out with the children in such a way as 
to teach them to think, to invent ways of 
doing, and to devise simple apparatus with 
which to do. Dislike of study is a lost art 
among such surroundings; the pupils forget 
when closing time comes, and compositions 
cease to terrify. 

Everyone present voted this a_ profitable 
teachers’ meeting and an afternoon well spent. 
—Illinois Teacher. 





Root Diggers 


I found such odd little Digger Buttons, 
blue, with a silver pickaxe, and **Diggers’”’ in 
silver letters on each button, that I gave them 
to my best pupils, one by one, as they earned 
them by digging hard at their lessons. 

Then, one day I started word root-digging 
also. I would put a root on the board and set 
the children to hunting words containing that 
root. E. g., one day our root was graph, 
from the Greek word meaning *‘I write’’— 
grapho. ‘The children found this list: 

Geography means ‘*I write about the earth.”’ 

Monograph means “‘I write about one 
thing.” 

7 —— means ‘I write about a place.”’ 

Stenography means **I write closely’ (short 
hand). 

Autograph means ‘*I write my name.”’ 

Phonograph means **I write (and reproduce) 
sounds. ”’ 

Biography means ‘*I write about life’’ (his- 
tory of someone’s life. ) 

ithograph means **I write on stone.”’ 

Photograph means ‘*I write with light.” 

No one pupil found all of these, but almost 
every one had at last half. Many of my 
aa will go no higher than my grade, and 
will begin earning their living next year. So 
lam trying to give them little bits of informa- 
tion of various linda that will broaden their 
thoughts and help them by and by. 

I think we forget, too often, that those who 
are soon to leave the Grammar Grade ought 
to have something outside of the regular grade 
work, if this is their last chance for any 


“schooling.’’—Digger Club. 


Our “Book Entertainment’? and “‘Kodak 
Booklets’”’ 


We cleared thirty dollars at our last Book 
Entertainment, and our library is the richer 
by eighty-five books. And we did not have 
to work so hard that classes were neglected. So 
perhaps you'd like to know how it was done. 

We asked all our friends to take part by 
dressing and acting to represent some familiar 
book character. Each one paid fifteen cents 
admission, even if he also helped by taking 
some part. ‘Those who did not dress in cos- 
tume contributed cake, coffee, cream, etc., for 
refreshments were served during the evening. 

I do not like prizes that can be won but by 
a single fortunate individual; but I do like 
rewards that all or any can win. So we made 
some dainty little booklets of scarlet blotting 
paper, wall paper and birch bark, each one 
containing from one to five kodak pictures. 
The smallest booklets, containing only one 
picture, that of our schoolhouse, were given as 
rewards to those who took great pains in getting 
up their costumes, etc. : 

I paid my oldest pupil, a boy of sixteen, for 

king views of the schoolhouse, the grounds, 

school as a whole, and also-by classes. 
For when a large group is taken with the 
kodak, one face does not stand out clearly. I 
Was sure the mothers of my little ‘charts’ 
Yould want to see their little ones by them- 
elves, so I planned each group carefully. 
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Will takes very good pictures, and enjoys using 
his camera. 
We sold these larger booklets for twenty-five 


and fifty cents. I had only a few of these on 
sale that night, but we took orders, and expect 
to clear another thirty dollars by the kodak 
booklets. 

I was not sure of selling to those outside of 
the immediate family; but I found that the 
= literally ‘“‘went like hot cakes.’’ So 
Will is going to print off more as fast as he 
can. The girls make the booklets and mount 
the pictures. 

At our entertainment we found a wide range 
of characters, from Meg, Jo, Beth and Anny 
in old-time rig, (hoop skirts and all), to 
Richard Carvel, Mrs. Wiggs (with a cabbage 
from her **patch’’ in her arm.) ° Little Lord 
Fauntleroy and The Man of the Iron Mask, 
Rowena, A na Tiny Tim, Eben Holden, 
B’rer Remus, etc. In order to make the guess- 
ing easier, the **character’’ would quote, when- 
ever it was possible, some phrase he or she used 
in the story. A mounted kodak picture was 
given to the one who guessed the most 
characters. 

The librarian of our little town library tells 
me that more books are being drawn out this 
last month than for the whole eleven months 
previous. The reason is, that the people are 
getting their ‘‘characters’’ ready for another 
Book Evening. They have asked us for 
another and we are delighted to comply with 
that request. Will and the girls are hurryin 
on a set of booklets, for we find that they a 
best on the evening itself. I mean to have 
three hundred books in this library before I 
close school. It will be a souvenir of my two 
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years’ work here, and a source of much satis- 
faction to me. Try my plan, teachers.—Book 
Lover, New England. 


Live States 

This is a splendid plan for your geography 
classes, and can be made very comprehensive. 

I give each pupil a State, which he represents 
for a certain period. from two days to a week. 
He *‘pretends”’ to live in a certain city in his 
state, writes letters from it to the other pupils, 
takes the rest of the class on ‘* paper trips”’ 
over his state, draws maps of it, shows pictures 
of its cities and sights, and shares any inter- 
esting items he can find about it with the other 
states. 

At the end of the period other States are 
assigned to each of the pupils, and so on until 
we are familiar with each state in the union. 
We use folders, dissected maps, games, pictures, 
curios, and letters from the children’s friends 
in various states. Each ‘‘state’’ makes, as his 
contribution to the school, a dissected map and a 
raised pulp map before he leaves his state home. 

This is an interesting Friday afternoon ex- 
ercise, too. The letters, etc., should be cor- 
rected during the week, and the best work kept 
for Visitor's Day. The children enjoy calling 
each other by their state names during thi 
yg Tommy, e. g., is called Rhode Island 

or three days, and sometimes I please them 
by using the state names, too, in the class or 
at recess. —K. W. Rothsay. 


Get Some Guide Books 


The railroads generously give us a delightful 
chance to travel on paper, and there are plenty 
of cheap guide books and view books. 
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MARCH BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 
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I have a supply of railroad pamphlets on 
California, the Hudson River, the White 
Mountains, Niagara Falls, the West, the 
Grand Canon of Colorado, the Yosemite 
Valley, the National Park, etc. I also bought 
(at ten cents apiece) view books of all the great 
cities, New York, Boston, San Francisco, etc. 

On Friday morning, if the geography lessons 
for the week have been above ninety, the 
pupils are allowed the use of the reading table 
for writing up “*My trip to San_ Francisco,” 
for instance. Each one chooses a different city, 
or part of a city, about which to write. E. g., 
if Mary chooses, she may spend her time in 
‘*New York Parks,’’ or **On Boston Common,”* 
instead of **doing the whole place.”’ One thing 
especially wrae the a I have a box of 
pictures illustrating different places, and to 
the best writers I give from one to twenty pic- 
tures, as a reward, which he or she may use to 
illustrate the letter or story for Friday after- 
noon, when the compositions are read before 
the pupils and visitors, The reader passes the 
pictures around himself, or chooses a helper to 
do so, just as he prefers. Of course, all want 
to have their stories illustrated as much as 
possible, and so work hard to obtain plenty of 
xictures or pamphlets. Try this plan and see 
if it doesn’t work like a charm,—and attract 
your visitors, too.—A. B. C. 


“Johnny Green’s United States History”’ 

Did you ever try dropping history recita- 
tions for a while, and studying topically? I 
tried it last term and we liked it very much 
better than the old way. 

I gave a certain topic for one day’s lesson. 
The pupils read up on this topic, being allowed 
to consult any book in our library, my own, 
or the town library. Then they wrote it out in 
their own words, calling it Chapter I in their 
book. All the papers were brought to class, 
corrected, und returned to the pupils to be 
copied into the blank books, 

We made pretty, artistic, decorated covers 
for each book and printed in fancy letterin 
on each front cover, ‘‘John Green’s History o 
the United States,’? or ‘* Dorothy Maynard’s 
United States History,’’ as the case might be. 

The class thought it great fun to write their 
own histories, and enjoyed hunting up pictures 
or drawing illustrations for them. 

So much reading, and twice writing, besides 
the story telling times when the different 
chapters were given orally, fixed the lessons in 
mind as well as any plan I have ever tried.— 
A... 


A Splendid Geography Device 


The children declare it is **splendid,’’ and I 
add that it is wonderfully helpful. I had 
spent three dollars and fifty cents for Perry 
pictures and dissected maps, and hoped the 
children would find pleasure in them, only to 
find, to my surprise (for a former school had 
enjoyed these ‘‘aids’? so much that I had 
donated them when I Jeft and purchased a new 
supply) that one inspection of the pictures and 
once putting together the cut-up maps com- 
pleted their interest in these things. 

One day, for a review, I used this little plan. 
It worked so well that thereafter it was our 
favorite recreation for the schoolroom for a 
long, long time. Are you not often surprised 
to find what simple devices interest children? 
Don’t you suppose that it is on the same prin- 
ciple that the wee folks like crook-neck squash 
or clothes-pin or corn-cob dolls better than 
‘*Paris dolls’’ so often? 

This is the ‘‘device.”” We drew on_ the 
‘pin’? board a map of the United States. 
(Our pin board is a dest green window shade 
which one of the mothers contributed. It is 
tacked up between two windows and used 
whenever we want to pin things on to it. 


Tacks would spoil the blackboard, of course.) 

State lines are made with red crayon, rivers 
with blue, cities with white and railroads with 
yellow. The starting point for everybody is 
the Hub of the Universe,—Boston. No one 
can get out of that city or by giving as 
many items about it as will correspond with 
the number of his grade. I. e., little first 
grades give one item, second grades two, sixth 
grade six items. 

E. g., if Tommy > **Boston is a big city 
and it is the capital of Massachusetts,’’ he can 
enter the train and start on his journey. A 
fifth grade says: 

1. There’s where Bunker Hill is. 

2. The Indians used to call Boston Shawmut. 

3. Its nickname is the Hub. 

4. The church where Paul Revere’s lantern 
was hung is there. 

5. The Puritans lived there years ago. 

I had told the pupils that all who could give 
one item might hme) And one after another 
tiptoed up and whispered to me. ‘*Mass- 
achusetts means Blue Hi/ls; it’s an Indian 
name.’’ Oddly enough, of the whole story of 
that State that I had recently told them, that 
one item seemed to make the strongest im- 
pression ! 

Long ribbons were pinned to each city, 
river, etc. On these, paper slips bearing the 
names of the pupils were pinned as fast as_ the 
children travelled so far. 

As soon as one item concerning Connecticut 
was given by a pupil, his name was fastened 
to the State line. Sometimes he was not ob- 
liged to make a stop for several stations, but 
more often he was obliged to wait and ‘‘study 
up.’’ I never had such close attention given 
to all I said as during those weeks! For all 
were on the qui vive for any bits of informa- 
tion I might let fall during the recitations or 
**talks.’” And the room was very quiet, for 
the pupils consulted history and geography 
text books or reference table books more than 
ever before, instead of idling. The parents 
grew interested in seeing how fast the deiddem 
**travelied,’? and two of them promised their 
boys a dollar if they ‘*beat.”” (The winner 
was the one who was the first to reach San 
Francisco. ) 

The children used to hand in to me little 
signed slips, contuining the items and their 
names, at certain times. As it didn’t count 
to copy I didn’t allow these slips to be handed 
in “any old time,”’ as Tommy would say, but 
would suddenly give the order, **desks cleared.”’ 
Then I woud give just one, or three minutes 

rhaps, for the writing of items. I let the 
Fittle ‘olks whisper their items, as they were 
often obliged to use words which they under- 
stood but had not yet learned to spell and 
write. 

Until you try this you won’t realize how 
much fun and instruction and real excitement 
can be found in a thing that seems so simple 
and (isn’t it good for our poor pocket books ?) 
that doesn’t cost a cent. 


How to Make a Neat Book Cover 


We wanted good covers for our school scrap 
books, which. were old geographies, State re- 
ports, and account books. Our pictures were 
a thing of beauty, but the old covers almost 
spoiled them. So I bought a few yards of 
olive-green denim, not the heaviest grade, 
some green china silk and some old-gold em- 
broidery silks. The older girls in your school 
will enjoy outlining in these silks some easy 
designs. There have been several in the Nor- 
mal Instructor which we have used and liked 
very much. 


Directions for making cover: 


1. Measure distance from top to bottom of 
book; allow an eighth of an inch more, cutting 


off a strip this width from canvas. (Books in 
constant use need some strong canvas for the 
inner lining.) This is the width of the cover. 

2. Place your open book on this strip, and 
cut the canvas again, allowing an inch and a 
half on each side. 

3. Pin your denim to. the canvas; cut the 
denim half an inch wider than the canvas all 
the way around. 

4. Put the denim aside, and pin the China 
silk on the canvas; baste together, leaving a 
half inch showing; turn the edge of the silk 
over; baste down on the canvas. 

5. Fold denim through the middle, slip 
books into the fold; trace (thumb nail will do) 
the outline you want for the front cover on the 
denim. Nickles, quarters and half dollars, or 
spools and tumblers will give you enough sizes 
for circles. 

6. Embroider (or use gold paint for it; we 
think the silk wears better) your design, or 
lettering. 

7. Pin the two pieces together, leaving one- 
half inch all the way around; baste together 
an inch from the edge, turn the material in 
till it is even with the edge of the other piece, 
and baste that down. 

8. Overhand this lining and covering to- 
gether, using silk of same shade, and making 
fine stitches. 

9. Fold cover down the middle, slip the 
book into the fold, turn the edges over, creas- 
ing them at the edge of the book cover and 
overhand top ‘and bottom of these flaps to the 
cover. 

10. Now your cover is done. And it will 
be ‘‘a thing uf beauty and a joy forever,’’ for 
it is pretty, strong and durable. And the 
children can handle it to their heart’s content 
without injuring it. 


A Homonym Game 


I wrote on the board, ** Homonyms are words 
that sound alike but which are spelled differ- 
ently, as m-a-i-l, (post) and m-a-l-e (man.”’) 

(Continued on next page) 





Brain Power 
Increased by Proper Feeding 


A lady writer who not only has done good 
literary work, but reared a family, found in 
Grape-Nuts the ideal food for brain work and 
to develop healthy children. _ She writes: 

**T am an enthusiastic proclaimer of Grape- 
Nuts as a regular diet. I formerly had no 
appetite in the morning and for 8 years while 
nursing my four children, had insufficient 
nourishment for them. 

**Unable to eat breakfast I felt faint later, 
and would go tothe pantry and eat cold chops, 
sausage, cookies, denied or anything I 
happened to find. Being a writer, at times 
my head felt heavy and my brain asleep. 

**When I read of Grape-Nuts I began eating 
it every morning. also gave it to the children, 
including my i0 months old baby, who grew 
as fat as a little pig, good natured and con- 
tented. 

**Within a week I had plenty of breast milk, 
and felt stronger within two weeks. I wrote 
evenings and feeling the need of sustained 
brain power, began eating a small saucer of 
Grape-Nuts with milk instead of my usual in- 
digestible hot pudding, pie, or cake for dessert 
at night. 

‘Grape-Nuts did wonders for me and | 
learned to like it. I did not mind my house- 
work or mother’s cares, for I felt strong and 
full of *‘go.”” I grew plump, nerves strong, 
and when I wrote m Satie was active and 
clear; indeed, the dull pain never returned.” 

**There’s a Reason.”” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read ‘“The 
Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. 
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Then I gave one of the pupils a list to co 
on the board: 7 ds 


1. Celdar—seller. 11. One—won. 

2. Road—rode. 12. Sight—-site. 
3. Heir—air. 13. All—awl. 

4, Seem—seam. 14. Hair—hare. 
5. Flew—-flue. 15. Wares—wears. 
6. Waste—waist. 16. Wring—ring. 
7. Sale—sail. 17. Hook—whoop. 
8. Pail—pale. 18. So—sew. 

9. Ale—ail. 19. Scent—sent. 


10. Dun—done. 20. Pare—pear. 


I told the pupils that for a closing exercise 
for the day we would have a Homonym Match, 
like a Spelling Match, except that I would 

ive a sentence containing the word to be 
spelled, e. g., **I went down cellar,’’ ‘‘Both 
buyer and seller made money by this bargain,”’ 
etc. 

Of course this list sent the children to the 
dictionary sometimes—for on succeeding days 
I gave harder words--but that was what I 
wanted. So I found it « helpful game, and a 
change in the work. The children remember 
100 per cent better by means of a game than 
by trying to memorize a given list.—Teacher. 


Scrap Books 
The study of geography, history and litera- 
ture may be rendered interesting by the mak- 
ing of scrap books. For these books the 
ordinary composition book will answer the 
urpose. 
In the lower grades, the pupils arrange 


- country 


pictures of geographical interest in a neat form, 
according to their _ in continent or 
. Some pupils of forei rentage 
collect pictures Pe 3 laces in the fo'therland, 
while others devote their books entirely to the 
scenery of our own country. The pupils of the 
higher grades after obtaining from the magg- 
zines, newspapers, encyclopedia and other 
sources, information regarding the illustrated 
places, write summaries or descriptions in their 
own words in their books. 

In connection with the study of history, 
pictures illustrating different events are pasted 
in the books, together with the facts or inci- 
denis relating to the subjects. The boys 
especially delight in making these history 
scrap books and several of them are busy col- 
lecting pictures and looking up the biographies 
and incidents in the lives of the generals whom 
they most admire. : 

hese books also may be used profitably in 
connection with reading. For instance: the 
pupils of the eighth grade while reading Scott’s 
*Lady of the Lake” are devoting a part of 
their books to a biographical sketch of the au- 
thor and the remainder to the story, which 
they write in their own words at the completion 
of each canto. Pictures of that part of Scot- 
land which forms the geographical setting have 
been found.in maguzines and these are used to 
advantage in the written work. 

Pupils in the lower grades write biographies 
of the ts and authors whose works they 
have studied in reading. These sketches, to- 


ther with pictures ofthe authors and their 
omes are then put into their books.—Pearl 
Russell, Spring Valley, Minn. 


An Old Nurse 


Persuaded Doctor to Drink Postum 


An old faithful nurse and an experienced 
doctor, are a pretty strong combination in 
favor of Postum, instead of coffee. 

The doctor said :— 

**I began to drink Postum five years ago on 
the advice of an old nurse. ; 

‘During an unusually busy winter, between 
coffee, tea and overwork, I became a victim of 
insomnia. Ina month after beginning Postum 
in place of coffee I could eat anything and 
sleep as soundly as a baby. 

**In three months I had gained twenty 
pounds in weight. I now use Postum alto- 
gether instead of coffee; even at bedtime with 
a soda cracker or some other tasty biscuit. 

**Having a little tendency to Diabetes, I 
use a small quantity of saccharine instead of 
sugar, to sweeten with. I may add that today 
tea or coffee are never present in our house 
and very many patients, on my advice, have 
adopted Postum as their regular beverage. 

**In conclusion I can assure any one that, as 
a refreshing, nourishing and nerve-strengthen- 
ing beverage, there is nothing equal to 
Postum.’’ **There’s a Reason.’’ Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read, 
**The Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. 
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Nimble-Wit and Fingerkin 


By Constance D’ Arcy MacRay 


(A Children’s Play in one Act.) 

{Not®.—For schoolroom use, the play may be much 
simplified, if costumes and scenery are not procura- 
ble. Exits may be arranged as pleases the teacher 
by means of screens and curtains. Caps made of 
tissue paper, and fantastic trimmings of the same 
material willdo much towards changing the ‘‘every 
day’’ clothes of the children taking partin it. An 
imitation spinning wheel can be set up, if the real 
thing cannot be had; or a loom be substituted. The 
words ‘‘ten Fingerkins’’ may be used in place of 
‘‘five Fingerkins’’ if a larger cast of characters is 
desired; and the lines distributed accordingly 
among those taking part. ] 

CAST. 

Katinka, daughter of Nathan the woodcutter. 

Dame Difficulty, a witch. . 

Try, a sprite. 

Nimble- Wit, another. 

First Fingerkin (‘‘Thumbling’’) 

Second Fingerkin, 

Third Fingerkin. 

Fourth Fingerkin. 


Fifth Fingerkin. (‘‘Little Fingerkin.’’) 


COSTUMES 

KATINKA.— Peasant costume. 
three rows of black ribbon on it. Black velvet bod- 
ice, white guimpe and sleeves. Black velvet belt 
and pouch pocket richly embroidered in many col- 
ors. White ‘‘Normandy”’ cap. Hair in braids. 

DAME DiFFicuLty.—Black robe, black mantle, 
and black witch’s hood. From beneath this hang 
long gray elf locks. 

Try.—Pale lavender robe falling in long grace- 
ful folds to her feet. Angel sleeves. Square neck 
edged with silver. Silver spangles. Silver wand 
and wreath in hair. 

NIMBLE-Wit.—Dark gray suit, doublet and hose. 
Scarlet girdle, and scarlet feather in cap. 

FINGERKINS.—Light brown suits, all alike, 
and of the same style as Nimble-Wit’s. Light brown 
peaked caps. Brown leather belts. 

ScENE.— Dame Difficulty’s house in the midst of 
a wood. A somewhat dark room. Atthe left a 
wide-mouthed chimney-place of brick (imitation) 
so wide that children could easily crawl through 
it. Embers of red paper and black coal. Near the 
fire, towards the back, a large pile of fagots, topped 
with a few pine boughs. In the left background, 
a window curtained in black cambric. In the right 
background, a door opening on the forest without. 
Against the riglit wall a cupboard. In the centre of 
the room a.deal table and chair. On the tablea 
platter of dark bread and cheese and a candle burn- 
ing. To the left of this a spinning wheel and stool. 
At the rise of the curtain, Dame Diificulty, an evil 
looking witch, is seated busily spinning. From 
time to time she raises her head as if listening. It 
is drawing towards twilight, and occasionally the 
wind wails without. There comesa timid rap on 
the door. Dame Difficuliy raises her head, listens, 
and then goes on spinning. There comes a second 
tap. 


Scarlet skirt with 


Dame Difficulty— 
Who’s there? 
Katinka (clearly, without)— 
‘Tis I Katinka, daughter of Nathan the wood- 
cutter. 
Dame Difficulty— 
Lift the latch and enter. 
Katinka (entering, lantern unlighted in hand.)— 
Good dame, I have lost my way in the wood and 
I saw the light from your candle shining through 
the keyhole like a star. 
Dame Difficulty— 
Sit you down and rest. 
goat's cheese on that platter. 


There is black bread and 
Eat if you will. 
Katinka (prettily) — 

I thank you. This has been such a long, long 
day, good dame, and naught has gone right in it 
since early morning, and now, at sur:set, I have lost 





my way. ’Tis the first time that such an ill thing 
hath ever befallen me, for I know the forest paths 
by heart, yet this is the only twilight I ever came 
upon your strange little house with its heavy door. 


Dame Difficulty (spinning)— 
Aye, all people come‘to that door, soon or late. 


Katinka (wonderingly)— 

But I have never seen you before, good dame? 
Dame Difficulty (turning and facing her) — 

Nay, never before, I think;so look well at me 
now, and see that you do not forget me! (Katinka 
stares, rather frightened and whoily unable to re- 
move her eyes.) Dost think me beautiful that you 
look so long? 


Katinka (withdrawing her eyes) — 

I did not mean to stare, good dame. Rudeness 
would be indeed an ill payment for your hospital- 
ity. And now I feel I can go back in safety, for 
the gleam of the charcoal burner’s fires will light 
me through the dusk. (Rises.) 


Dame Difficulty (clutching her)— 


Never so fast, oh woodcutter’s child! Those who 
enter the door of Dame Difficulty go not forth so 
easily! Before you cross that threshold again there 
are three tasks you shall accomplish. First, you 
shall untangle the knots of this skein (takes skein 
from cupboard.) Second, you shall count all the 
dried peas in this jar (takes jar from cupboard) ; and 
third, you shall spin without breaking the thread 
of difficulty. 


Katinka--- - 
But Dame— 


Dame Difficulty (fiercely )— 

Speak noi till I have finished! These things shall 
you do ere I return again. Work swiftly, ol wood- 
cutter’s child! Who lingers under my roof has need 
of every moment! (Exit through door in back- 
ground with a menacing backward glance.) 
Katinka (slowly )— 

‘‘Has need of every moment!’’ What means she? 
(More resolutely). Nay, I must not let myself be 
affrighted by Dame Difficulty! (Runs to the door). 

Tis bolted! How noiselessly she turned the key! 
(Shakes it). ’Twould take more strength than I 
have in my bones to move such a weight an inch! 
(Runs to window, pulls curtain, looks out.) Fas- 
tened! Barred! (Runs to fireplace and falling on 
knees, examines it.) Alas! I could never crawl up 
so steep a chimney ! crt 4 spinning wheel. ) 
And this wheel! I would fain know how I am ever 
to spin it without breaking so fine a thread. (Look- 
ing in jar.) As for the peas—there must be a mil- 
lion! ’Twould take all day and all night to coutit 
them. And this skein of varn—’tis far beyond my 
power to untie so many knots! (Bows her head on 
table and begins to weep. ) 


Try (dancing lightly out of cupboard)-— 

Nay, Katinka, be not so down-hearted, since I, 
a sprite named Try, have come to help you. 
Katinka (raising her head)— 

I heard no step! How came you hither? 

Try (looking cautiously about)— 

Hist! ‘Tis a secret! The very walls might speak 
it if they knew! By my white magic I can make 
myself as tall asa mountain, or as small asa mouse. 
And ’tis when I am as small as a mouse that I creep 
into vonder cupboard, and only come forth again 
when I see that lam greatly needed. 


Katinka (beseechingly )— 
Good Try, will you not aid me? 


Try— 

There is aid in my words, Katinka, when I tell 
you to take up the skein and do the best you can 
with it; for if you do not master Dame Difficulty, 
she will master you! 

Katinka (brightening)— 

Indeed, indeed, I will mind your bidding, good 
sprite; but, (dolefully) but alas! there are so many 
tasks to be accomplished that my heart feels heavy 
at the very thought of them. The unraveling, the 
spinning, the counting! How shall I ever do them 
all! (Nevertheless she begins on the skein.) 





Those who heed the voice of Try 
Will find that Nimble-Wit is nigh! 
Come then, clever Nimble-Wit— 
To this skein your wisdom fit! 

Nimble-Wit (springing up briskly from where he 
has lain hidden beliind the pile of fagots)— 
Ihave lain here long hours waiting for Try’s 

voice to arouse me, and now that I may caper as I 

will, I am at your service, Katinka. 

Katinka— 

Pray you, good Nimble-Wit, what will you do to 
heip me? 

Nimble-Wit— 

I will summon the most wonderful little wizards 
in the world—the dwarfs who always come at my 
bidding. ° 
Katinka— 

And who are they? 

Nimble-Wit— 

They are none but the five Fingerkins! Thumb- 
ljng and his brothers! (The five Fingerkins spring 
out of the chimney-place at these words.) 
Thumbling (as the five Fingerkins stand in a row 

and bow low)— 

What is your will with us, good Nimble-Wit? 
(Nimble-Wit in pantomime, runs softly about, and 
touches each task to be done.) 

Second Fingerkin (twisting flax) — 

Your will is our pleasure, Nimble-Wit. 

Third ee (turning wheel)— 

You will see low fast the work will fly! 


Fourth Fingerkin (taking the end of knotted 
skein)— ; 

My place will be by Katinka. 

Fifth Fingerkin (in a squeaky little voice)— 
Thumbling, come help me by the wheel ! 
(Thumbling and Fifth Fingerkin seat ‘themselves 

on floor, lett foreground, and begin to wind thread, 

while Try and Nimble-Wit count the dried peas. ) 

First Fingerkin— 

Aye! ’tis a truth that Dame Difficulty can never 
master us! 

Katinka (trembling)— 
Alas! Good Thumbling, 

Dame Difficulty returns? 


Try (quietly smiling)— 
Long ere that yoa will be on your way home- 


what shall I do when 


«ward, Katinka; for when these tasks are done the 


latelr of difficulty will fall of itself, and you will 
be free. 
Nimble-Wit— 

And tomorrow, Katinka, all this will seem Jike 
a dream, and you will say to yourself ‘‘ What strange 
things happened wliile I slept!’’ 


Katinka (wistfully)-- 

And mist I bid farewell to you then for always? 
Try (mysteriously) -— 

Nay, this is not our only home, though it is be- 
neath this roof that we have become best acquainted. 
We have other dwelling places. My true home is 
in people’s hearts! 

Nimble-Wit (looking up)— 

And mine in their heads! 
Thumbling— 

And ours—Brothers, shall I tell her the secret of 
who we are and where we live? (All Fingerkins 
nod vigyrously in assent.) 


Thumbling— 
We’re the dwarfs who come at each child’s com- 
mand. 


Second Fingerkin— 

By our art Dame Difficult’s tasks are spanned. 
Third Fingerkin— 

Would you see our home? Then look at your 


hand! 
All Fingkerkins (togetions, jovially)— 
» We’re the five little Fingerkins! 
Thumbling— 


There’s never a task we can’t put through, 
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Fourth Fingerkin— 

We’re always ready your will to do! 
Fifth Fingerkin— 

And I’d call quite often if I were you. 
All (as before)— - 

On the five little Fingerkins! 
(Sound of a latch falling without.) 

Thumbling (jumping up.) 

Brothers, the tasks are finished, the latch has 
fallen! And here is your lantern, Katinka, to light 
you homeward through the dark forest. 
Nimble-Wit— 

And we will go with you and guard. you to the 
door, (They gather around her. ) 


Katinka (sorrowfully)— 

Only to the door, good Nimble-Wit? Alas! I had 
not thought to part with you so soon! 
Try— 

You shall not part from us, Katinka, for now that 
you have truly come to know us, we will be your 
servants always. But say to yourself: ‘‘I will try!’’ 
and we will all appear. Lead the way, Nimble-Wit! 
Come, Fingerkins, with the lantern | 

(Delicate music. Kxeuent all into forest; the 
door closes after them. A pause. Dame Difficulty 
lifts the latch and enters, ks about.) 


Dame Difficulty — 

Gone? Aye, when the latch fell loose to my touch 
I feared that it was so! The child has escaped me! 
(Peers,further about.) Strange spirits have been at 
work while I was absent! (Lifts candle and looks at 
flax on which gold dust has been previously sprin- 
kled by one of the Fingerkins.) Aha! I see she has 
learned white magic, that woodcutter’s daughter; 
for even the gray thread of difficulty has been 
turned to gold! 

Curtain. 


Classified Recitations for March 


By Annie Stevens Perkins 


Winds 


What Way Does the Wind Come?—Wordsworth’s 
sister; contained in collections of Wordsworth’s 
ms. Primary. 
Summer Wind—Bryant. Grammar. 
‘*Refreshment for the heated earth.’’ 
The Night Wind—Field. Primary. 
The Evening Wind—Bryant. Intermediate. 
The Winds—Bryant. Intermediate. 
What the Wind Says—Zitella Cocke. Primary, 
The Wind in the Chimney—Cocke. Primary, 
Four Friends—Cocke. Primary. 
‘*The North Wind brings the snow, 
The East wind brings the slhower,.’’ 
The Queerest Fellow—Cocke. Pri- 
inary. 
The Ripple on the Grass—Sangster. 
Intermediate. 





To the Moon—Wordsworth. Grammar. Two beau- 
tiful poems bear the same title, both written in 1835. 
To the Planet*Venus—Wordsworth. Grammar, 

To the Clouds—Wordsworth, Grammar. 

My Star—Robert Browning. Intermediate. Pupils 
should be familiar with this fine poem. 

Hymn to the North Star—-Bryant. Grammar. 

The Constellations—Bryant. Grammar. 

The New Moon—Bryant. Grammar. 

Song of the Stars—Bryant, Grammar. 

The Stars—Eugene Field. This work is partly in 
prose, partly in verse. Selections will be found 
useful:for recitation, especially, ‘‘The Moon and 
One Star.’’ 

Hail, Twilight—Wordsworth. Grammar. 

A Child's Evening Thoughts—Zitella Cocke. Pri- 
mary. 

A Child’s Night Thought—Larcom. 
Especially beautiful. 

Starlight—Larcom. Intermediate. 

Orion—Larcom, Grammar. 

The Flaneur—Holmes. Grammar. Boston Com- 
mon, Dec. 6, 1882, during the Transit of Venus. 
Selections from the poem can be used for recitation. 
Pupils should be familiar with the poem. 

Evening—John Milton. Grammar. From Para- 
dise Lost’’; twelve lines beginning, ‘‘ Now came 
still evening on and twilight gray.”’ 

The New Moon—Eliza Lee Follen. Primary. 
‘*Dear mother, how pretty the moon looks tonight."’ 

A Naughty Little Comet—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Primary. \ 

Dutch Lullaby—Field. Primary. 

‘*Wynken, Blynkenand Nod wentto sailin a boat.’’ 

Twinkie, Twinkle, Little Star—Jane Taylor. Pri- 
mary. 

Stars—Barry Cornwall. Grammar. 

‘*They glide upon their endless way.”’ 

Night— Villiam Blake. Intermediate. 

Twilight Calm—Christina Rossetti. Grammar. 

The Light of Stars—Longfellow. Intermediate. 

Endymion—Longfellow. Intermediate. 

‘*The rising moon has hid the stars.’’ 

This is beautiful for use with any class. Excel- 
lent for concert recitation, especially stanzas 1, 2, 3, 
and 7, 8, 9. 

The Evening Star—Longfellow. Grammar. (A 
Sonnet. ) 

Selections from 
fellow. Primary. 

‘*At the door on summer evenings,’’ etc.,includ- 
ing descriptions of moon and rainbow. 

Moonlight—Longfellow. Grammar. 

Song of the Spring Nights—George Macdonald, 
Intermediate. Part 3; four stanzas. The last stanza 
we give: 


Primary. 


Hiawatha’s Childhood—lLong- 





‘*A star to us, all glimmer and glance, 
May swarm with seraphim ; 
A fancy, to our ignorance, 
May be a truth to Him.”’ 
The Song of the Star—Christine Rossetti. 
mar. 
A Fable of Cloud-Land—Alice Cary. Primary. 
Ethical. 


}ram- 


Opening Exercises 
By Isabel Grant 


Steering by the Star 
[Ethical Story] 

Do you know how sailors can steer by the North 
Star? Anddid you know that there wasa star by 
which you could steer your own little vessel over the 
‘ocean of Life??? That star is Duty. And if you 
only follow it, as long ago the Wise Men followed 
the Star in the Kast, you will besure to be safe. As 
long as that star guides you, there is no danger of 
a wreck, for it never leads you wrong. If you do 
just what you like, you’ll be a child, always. To 
reach manhood and womanhood, to be really ‘‘ grown- 
up,’’ you must steer by this star. 

Goethe, the German poet, wrote, ‘‘Duty be thy 
polar guide.’’ 


‘*What’s the way to be good and great, 
My little maid or man?’’ 
‘*Just do every single day 
All the good you can,’’ 
Faith Dennison. 
‘*Duty’s path may thorny be, 
Steep may be the climbing; 
But upon her hill-tops free 
Sabbath bells are chiming.’’ 


‘*There are bridges to cross 
And the way is long, 
But a purpose in life 
Will make you strong.’’ 


If you’ve a task you do not like, 
Just play that it's a game; 
It’s so much easier to do, 
If it has a pleasant name! 
—hKaith Dennison. 


Memory Gems on the Virtues 
Suggestions: 

Suppose you hunt up from magazines and books 
a good story on each of the virtues. Be sure and 
make it practical. K. g., if you take up ‘‘Honesty,”’ 
apply it to school-life. Ask the children if it is 
honest to use each other’s pencils without asking 
permission. to keep even small pieces of pencils 
they have found, without trying to find the owners, 
to take home crayons or singing books 
that are the property of the school, 
papers from the teacher’s desk, a piece 
of cake from somebody's lunch pail, 





The-Wind Across the Wheat—Sang- 
ster. Intermediate, 

The Grace of the Bending. Grasses— 
Larcom. Intermediate. 

Guessing Song—Henry Joinstone. 
Primary. 

‘*Oh, ho! oh, ho! and who can I be, 

That sweep o’er the land and scour 

the sea?’’ 

(Found in collections. ‘‘The Posy 
Ring,’’ by Nora Archibald Smith, con- 
tains it.) 

Ariel’s Song—Shakespeare. 
‘*The Tempest.’’ Primary. 

The Wind in a Frolic — William 
Howitt. Primary. 

Ode to the Northeast Wind—Charles 
Kingsley. Grammar, 

The Hurricane—Bryant. 
Fine elocutionary work. 

The Voice of the Wind—Adelaide 
Proctor. Intermediate. 

Windy Nights—Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Primary. 

The Wind—R. L. Stevenson. Primary. 

“*T saw you toss the kites on high.’’ 

The Wind Over the Chininey—Long- 
fellow. Grammar. 

The Wind-Mill—Longfellow. 
mediate. 

What the Chimney Sang—Bret Harte. 
Intermediate. 

‘It is God’s own harmony, t 

The wind we hear in the chimney.’’ 

The Wind—Field. Grammar. 

Storm Song—Bayard Taylor. Gram- 


From— 


Grammar. 


Inter- 


mar, 
Ariel in the Cloven Pine. Bayard 
Taylor. Grammar. Also suitable for 


Arbor Day. 
Stars and Moon. Clouds 








and similar ‘‘petty thieving.”’ 

Any one who has tauglit many years 
realizes how widespread such dishon- 
esty is, and how little the children 
recognize it as such. 

Asarule, not one child in twenty 
thinks that writing on or defacing 
walls, desks, sidewalks, etc, is, after 
all, dishonesty, trespassing on the 
rights of others. Children in Germany 
would be horrified at the way we throw 
paper, remnants of lunches, etc., along 
the streets or country roads. 

This is merely a hint, which you 
will enlarge upon in your own way. 
And I am sure that when the pupils 
realize this national evil-ette,—to coin 
a word—they will want to start in to 
correct it as far as lies in their power. 
I think it is thouglitlessness, rather 
than intent to be dishonest. 

Wouldn’t it be a good plan to ask 
each pupil to make a list of these 
little dishonesties, to bring them to 
you, and to talk them over some Friday 
afternoon, discuss the doing and the 
remedy, and to make some resolutions 
to be carried out in the line of a re- 
form? Only a few Gems are given 
here, but the teacher can readily find 
an abundance of material on the sub- 
ject, and the children will learn much 
bs hunting up gems for use. You 
might offer a little reward for every 
twenty gems they can copy and bring 
you. for instance. 


KINDNESS AND LOVALTY 


‘*Be to others kind and trne 
As you’d have others be to you.”’ 


CHEERFULNESS AND ENERGY 








With How Sad Steps, O Moon!— 
Wordsworth. Grammar. 


MARCH BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 


‘*Rise with the sun, boys, 
Rohin is singing ; 
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March gaily along, girls, 
Scliool-bell is ringing.’’ 
CONTENT 
‘Wish not what the fates withhold, 
Oft the good is only seeming ; 
Alpine heights are bitter vold, 
Though in rosy sunlight gleaming.”’ 


HONESTY 


‘*Be honest and true 
In all that you do.’’ 


‘*Oh what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive.’’ 


Song for Teaching the Scale 
By Virginia Baker 


The pretty moon is dear Bo Peep, 
And all the little stars her sheep 
Each night I see her drive them to 
The big sky meadow, soft and blue. 


Wheneve-z they shine steadily, 

I’m sure they're feeding quietly, 
And, when they frisk about, I know, 
Because they always twinkle so. 


Courage 
By Claude Eison 


Some days may seem dark and dreary, 
And full of sorrow and pain; 

And our hearis nay be laden and weary, 
Because of our struggles so vain ; 

Our steps may be slow and measured, 
And void of beauty or grace ; 

But the courage which we have treasured 
Will surely win the race. 


The paths to Fame and Science, 
May often be rugged and steep ; 
And our forces of self-reliance, 
May fail their harvests to reap; 
Our souls may be pierced with sorrow 
Because of bright moments now flown 
But courage for the morrow, 
Will help us bright laurels to own. 


A Mixed Order 
By Edith Palmer Putnam 


‘*Now Harry !’’ Mamma said to me, 

‘*T want you to go down, va 
And hurry back and bring to me 

Some groceries from the town! 


‘*Now, ‘listen here—(count on fingers) a pound of 
tea, 
A:cake of soap, some rice, 
A dozen eggs, a box of starch, 
And five cents worth of spice! 


‘Can you remember all?’’ she asked. 
‘‘ Why yes, of course, I can! 

I’m nota kid! Remember, please, 
That I’m almost a inan!’’ 


I said it over to myself 
A‘lot upon the way, 

But stopped a minute on the street 
To hear a blind man play. 


I talked awhile to Tommy Green, 
And then I said it o'er, 

And thought I had it just O. K. 
When I got to the store! 


I hurried in, and stood awhile 

And scratched my stubborn head ; 
Until it all came back to me, 

And this is what I said: 


‘*Now let me see—five cents worth of tea, 
A box of soap and spice; 
A dozen cakes, a pound of pins, 


v9) 


_And a paper of starchy rice! 


A Whistling Philosopher 
By Edith Palmer Putnam 


You know those days when things go wrong, 
No matter how you try! 

When everything seems wrong side-up, 
And you've no reason whiy ! 


It’s awful, aint’ it? But I say 
The best thing you can do, 

Ts just to whistle all the way, 
Till things get turned up tiew. 


Some days there’s nothing will come right, 
Althongh I do my best; 

I feel so cross inside of me, 
And just could lick the rest! 


But I don’t show it—no-sir-ee! 
I keep it in my noodle, 

And see:n as happy as can be, 
A-whistling ‘‘ Yankee Doodle!’' 


Till, somehow, all the naughty thoughts 
Are just compelled to stop! 
Just try my plan some day ; you'll find 
It works just like a top. 
(Go off. stage, whistling ‘‘Yankee Doodle.’’ 


When he first comes on stage it would be effective 
to come whistling carelessly. ) 


That Rascal Oriole 
By Cora A. Matson Dolson 


There’s someone has taken my veiling 
To wind in his new hammock nest ; 
I know where a dear little birdie 
Will feel it beneath her soft breast. 
’Twas oriole, up in the maple ; 
I saw him with bright wings aglow ; 
I wonder if he calls it thieving 
To take from a wee neighbor so? 
I hung it out here for my chippie 
To weave in her own little home ; 
And never suspected that rascal, 
To steal from ‘his neighbors had come. 
—Young People’s Weekly. 


The Advent of Spring 
By Minna Irving 


While winter glazed the meadow brook 
And stilled its silver tune, 

And crystal fringes on the boughs 
Unmelted hung at noon— 

A bird—a brown and sober bird, 
Upon a leafless spray, 

Fluffed out his little throat and sang 
Despite the chilly day. 


Deep down beneath the oak-tree’s root, 
The sleeping violet heard ; 
Within its nest of withered imoss 
The wild arbutus heard. 
Hope thrilled the frozen wood again 
With dreams of shower and sun-— 
A south wind blew across the snow, 
And lo! was spring begun. ; 
—Home Herald. 


Trailing Arbutus , 


By Lucius A. Bassett 
Whate’er of old New England 
Yet lingers from the past, 
With reverent hands is held to view 
While its descendants last ; 
If love exists for God and home, 
A blessed tie,empowers, : 
To share the Pilgrims’ happiness 
In nature’s fields and flowers. 


The seasons pass and come again, 
With Winter’s dread before, 

As when they cast from o’er the main 
On Plymouth’s:rocky-shore ; - 

The Mayflower’s voyage at an end, 
Remembrance well would bear, 

Upon their hearts her noble trend, 
And pressed the token there.” 


In spring the woods were sauntered, 
Unfolding fragrance rare, 

And much for woes encountered, 
Encouraged kindlier fare; 

The sweet ground laurel simple faitit 
So strengthened with its good 

That it was crowned, tradition saith, 
The ‘‘ Mayflower’ of the wood. 

—American Cultivator, 1907. 


March! March! March ! 
F. H. Smith 


March! March! March! They are coming, 
In troops to the tune of the wind ; 
Red-héaded woodpeckers drumming, 
Gold-crested robins behind, 
Sparrows in brown jackets romping 
Past every gateway and door; 
Flinches with red-caps stopping 
Just where they did years before. 


March! March!*March! They are slipping 
Into their places at last ; 
Little white lily-buds, dripping 
Under showers that fall fast ; 
Buttercups, violets, roses, 
Snowdrop and bluebell and pink, 
— upon throng-of sweet posies, 
Bending the dewdrops to drink. 


March! March! March! They will hurry 
*. “Forth at the wild bugle sounds, 

Blossoms and birds in a flurry, 
Fluttering all over the ground. 

Hang out your flags, birch and willow! 
Shake out your red tassels, larch ! 

Grass-blades, up from your earth pillow, 
Hear who is calling you—March |! 

Big. : —Farm Journal. 


A Nursery Nightmare. 
A. G. " 


’Twas an awful night in the nursery room, 
For the elephant snored so 

That he woke the rest of the animals up, 
And the Ark shook to and fro, 

The donkeys brayed and the horses neighed ; 
And the old wolf howled in fear; 

Till Noah sprang with a shriek'of fright, 

And he called ahiod with a-captain’s might 


For the soldiers to draw near. 

The tall giraffe, with a yawning stretch, — 
Swung open the swinging ‘door. 

And the chilly groans from the:sleeping ones- 
Soon turned to a raging roar. 

Shem and Ham, who were well awake, 
Saw trouble enough ahead ; 

And Japheth ordered the hands abont, 

And called for the troops with a screaming shout 
That would almost raise the dead. 


The camel roared to the tall giraffe,— 
‘*if I had a neck like you, 

I’d tie it up in a sailor knot 
And throw in a bow or two.’’ 

Then the monkey jumped on the giraffe’s head 
And called to the ‘‘ship of the sand,’'— 

“If I had a back with a hump and a bump 

1’d run for the lake with a big, broad jump 
And bid farewell to the land.’’ 


Then a lion-cub, in a picture book, 
Clawed at the printed page. 
And a china bear, on a wooden shelf. 
Fell down with a crashing rage. 
The army of men with their guns and swords 
Came tramping along the floor; 
And they broke in the rank of the rear, right flank, 
And ran with a yell as over they fell 
When the lion began to roar. 


But just as the noise had reached its height, 
There entered the room a king; 

He raised his hand,—and the screams and cries, 
Ceased their riotous ring. 

But a mother, hearing a childish yawn, 
Up to the nursery sped ; 

And a king, ina gown of ermine-white, 

Was carried back in the quiet night 
And tucked in his trundle-bed. — Selected. 


Mother Earth’s Bedquilts 
By.S. Raymond Jocelyn 


Four bedquilts are yearly folded and spread 
On Mother Earth’s old trundle-bed. 
The first, a brown and white old thing, 
She puts ‘on in the early spring. 
The summer one is green and bright, 
With four-o’clocks nodding left and right. 
And then when winds begin to blow, 
She spreads a red quilt on, you know. 
She sews it through with yellow thread ; 
It makes an autumn-leaf bedspread. 
And by and by, all in a night, 
She spreads her quilt of snowy white. 
— Teachers’ Magazine. 
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_ HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and ng labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 
dispels nervous headache and induces restful 


sleep and a good appetite. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 
prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. - RuMPoRD’ CHEMICAL 
‘orks, Providence, R. 1. ay yrail 2 FF 
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DAINTY TEXTURE 
Beautifully Sheer aud Elegant 


(Registered) 


Dragon Brand 





Trade Mark 
More attractive than the 
handsomest silk. Soft as 
Rose Leaves to the touch. 
Nature’s Bloom on Na- 
ture’s Colors, and _ withal 
Serviceable and Durable. 
Retains its Beauty when 
Laundered, and is Lovely 
for all Grades of 
DRESSY GOWNS. 
If you like our popular 
SOIESETTE you know 


MIRETTE will please you. 











Music 


Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music whether 
a beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a less number if you desire)for 
either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, 
Sight Singing, or Mandolin will be given free to make 
our home study courses for these instruments known 
in your locality. You willget one lesson weekly, and 
your only expense during the time you take the lesson 
will be the cost of postage and the music you use, 
whichis small, Write atonce. It will mean much to 
you to get our free booklet, It will place you under no 
obligation whatever to us if you never write again. 
You and your friends should know of this work. Hun- 
dreds of.our pupils write: ‘Wish I had known of your 
school before.” ‘Have learned more in one term in 
my home with your weekly lessons than in three terms 
with private teachers, and at a great deal Jess ex pense,”’ 
“Everything is so thorough and complete.” ‘The 
lessons are marvels of simplicity, and my 11 year old 
boy has not had the least trouble to learn.’’ One min- 
ister writes: ‘As each succeeding lesson comes I am 
more and more fully persuaded I made no mistake in 
becoming your pupil.” 

We have been established nine years—have thou- 
sands of pupilsfrom eight years of age to seventy. 
Don’t say you cannot learn music till you send for our 
free booklet and tuition offer. It will be sent by return 
mail free, Address U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Box 23, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 











HAVE YOU SUPERFLUOUS HAIR? 
Let Me Send You a Letter of Advice 
With My Illustrated Booklet 
“ABOUT THE HAIR” 











] have made the cure of Superfluous Hair My Spec- 

ialty. I have never had a reported failure when 
thy pupil was sincere and conscientious. If you have 
hair on the face, neck or arms—no matter if you 
have tried all sorts of preparations or modes of treat- 
ment, or how many times you have been disap- 
pointed, may I not send you particulars of my 
method ? It isso harmless—so simple—so certain— 
so reasonable, (Enclose stamp.) 

ASK’ ME HOW 


(firs.) M. ELOISE CLARKE, 
Dept. 30, - = SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 


N. B. Asa maker of Medicine and Perfume ask me for 
a dainty Sachet, its lasting fragrance will delight you. 








To advertise our wonderful HAIR tebe 
reparations where they are at present unknown, 
aie 60 cash prizes in GOLD, FREE. 
Whether you are entirely bald, or have just begun 
had much, now 





to lose your hair, or never havin 
¢ YOUR wish it luxuriant, YOU HAVE ANe EQUAL 
CHANCE to earn asmall fortune and in any case 
will GROW LUXURIANT HAIR to pay you for 
your trouble. We find that each new patient is 
the means of sending us so many others that we 
AND 


can easily afford to large sums for new patients. 

RITE. TO-DAY P the particulars are Ee but 
if you will enclose $c. to help us pay postage, we 
will send you a trial treatment consisting of a 
bottle of Hair Grower, box of Dandruff Cure, a bar 








500 yourself, All this sent free in sealed package if 
$ a you will send 6c. to help defray postage @ Address 


DR. A. E, RHODES CO., Hair and Scalp Specialists, Lowell, Mass. 























“NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


‘Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
| For .all Grades. 


The following are some of the topics which will be discussed in this depart- 
ment from time to time: 

How I made my school a success, 

How I secure prompt attendance, } 

How I interest my younger pupils when the older ones are reciting. 

How I improved the looks of my schoolroom, | ~ 

How L‘improved the looks of:my school yard. 

Our most interesting Special Day Program, 

How I provided my school with:a library. . 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school. 

Methods I have found successful inanteresting childrén to write letters and 
compositions, “Nt ; j 

These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of ungraded schools will 
be discussed in this department: ; : 

Letters should be short, for our space is limited and «we want to give every 
state an opportunity to be 1epresented, Every teacher whose manuscript is 
accepted for this. department will receive an-order certificate and a catalogue 
of unusually attractive books suitable for the home or school library, from 
which a selection may be made amouuting to the value of the manuscript, 
which will be indicated on the order certificate. 

When preparing letters for poprcatien kindly observe the towing points: 
Keep letter to club members &nd private letter tothe President entirely separ- 
ate. For letters to Club Members use paper, 814 x 514. Write plainly and con- 
cisely on one side only, holding the paper so that the lines will be about 7 
inches long. 

Rewrite your club letter until you are sure it is written as well as you are 
able to express it and that the spelling, grammar and punctuation are 
correct, Write the number of words the letter contains in the upper right 
hand corner of the first page and your true name and adress, for the presi- 
dent’s guide, in the upper left hand corner of the same page, always state how 
you wish your letter to be signed when published. 

All material intended for this department should be addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Mrs, Jean Halifax, care of Normal Instructor, 2394 Seventh Avenue, New 


York City. 
Club Motto for March 


‘‘Make Thou my spirit pure and clear 
As are the frosty skies, 

Or this first snowdrop of the vear 
That in my-bosom lies.’’ 


Club Poem for March 


Then fiercely.we dig the fountains, 
Oh! whence do the waters rise? 
Then panting we climb the mountains, 
Oh! are these indeed blue skies? 
And we dig till the soul is weary, 
Nor find the waters ont! 
And we climb till all is dreary, 
And still the sky is doubt. 


Search not the roots of the fountain, 
But drink the waters bright, 
Gaze far above the mountain, 
The sky may speak in light. 
But if yet thou see no beanty— 
If in doubt thy soul yet cries— 
With thy hands go and'do thy duty, 
And thy work shall clear thine eyes. 
—George Macdonald. 


President’s Letter for March 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I think that this must be Wisconsin’s State Day, for I have re- 
ceived so many nice letters from that home of the lakes. One 
teacher teils us about her plate of polliwogs, which proved so 
interesting that others will follow her example, I predict. Indeed, 
there is both pleasure and profit in such an odd plateful, for one 
enjoys watching the changes, and learns many things in the 
process. I had a nice polliwog family, once, that came to a sad 
end. _ I don’t know what kind.of a creature I put in with them, 
but it was evidently cannibalistic in its nature. For I woke up 
one morning to find that the stranger I had added to my aquarium 
the previous evening had eaten up all the poiliwogs—in fact, was 
just finishing his meal. 

These queer ‘‘pets’’ are just the thing to have in the school 
room. And I know one teacher who keeps something of the kind 
in her room the yearround. In fact, everyone knows that there 
will be something in that line to be found there, so that you will 
often hear a mother say to some friend, ‘‘ Let’s drop in and see 
what Miss —— has this week,’? much as one would suggest a 
visit to the Art Gallery. 

You remember that I have often asked for State items. And 
one teacher has sent us an interesting legend of Maiden Rock (in 
Wisconsin), for the Wisconsin Booklet. We gladly welcome our 
poet—for this is an original poem—and hope it will inspire others 
to write up the —_— to be discovered around them. You may 
write it in prose,—for what we want is to gather State legends for 
the booklets; so you can just tell the story as simply as you 
please. The point is, to preserve our legends. 

Iam so glad to have KE. B.’s description for the Wisconsin 
Booklet, too.. Now, can’t all of you send in 4n interesting descrip- 
tion of your State or some especial part of it? You see this will 
make our Club corner a delightful geographical ‘‘ bureau of in- 
formation,’’ and you could use the columns for supplementary 
reading. 

How pleased IL. A.’s pupils must be to correspond with a real, 
live boy in Holland! That is better than a liundred text-lessons 
in Geography and Grammar, I think, don't you? 

Miss J. N., your Grammar rhyme comes in nicely, and reminds 

Seeley’s Question Book and Normal 


You Can Get Instructor one year for only $1.27. 


Primary Plans one year and the Question Book only $1.52. 
This Question Book, prepared by a noted educator, is eminently 
useful to teachers for self-improvement, in preparing for teachers’ 
examinations and for class use. It is’ cheerfully sent on the 
‘*money back if not perfecty Isatisfied,’’ basis. 
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OVERNMENT 


y POSITIONS 
a 41,877 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Servite 
places during the past year, 
chances for sppetntment this 
year. Noinfluence of any kind re. 
quired. Only a common school 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positions for 
For io years we have made a spec. 
ialty of a people by mail for 
these examinations, and so success. 
ful have we been that thousands whom 
we have instructed are. now iu the 
Government Service at salaries from 
$840 to $1,400 per year. j 
Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from. about 500 per. 
sons who state that they owe their 
positions to our course of training. : Do 
not attempt any Governinent ex. 
amination without seeing our Ciyi! 








Service announcement coutaini 
dates, salaries paid, places for holt 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission, 

We also have the following depart. 
ments which give excellent courses: 
Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping and Business, Lit. 
erature and Journalism, Penmanship and Letter Writing, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Dairying and Animal Industry. 

~ The Law Department is in charge of Hon. Chas, A, 
Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. : 

pens at once for one of our catalogues. It will be 
sent free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE 

















The wise, broad, true, practical mission- 
ary life of the great phonetician 


Mrs. Eliza Boardman Burnz | 


culminated by the publication of her ideal, 


“PURE PHONICS 


FOR HOMES AND KINDERGARTENS” 


Tells how to make clear talk habitual to 
the child. Get it,. study: it, teach your 
children to speak plainly, perfectly, before 
they know aught of letters. Every trainer 
of very young children should be guided 
by it. 

50c a Copy 


KINDERGARTNERS, seud for special offer. 


BURNZ & CO., 














PUBLISHERS OF 


FONIC-SHORTHAND 
No. 94 East 10th Street, 


New York 














TEACHER? 


Do you need more edu- 
cation? Do you wish 
special help in any 
branch? 

Our school offers you 
an opportunity to study 
at home under the per- 

instruction of lead- 


ARE YOU A 


We. teac “over one 
hundred Home Study 
Courses, including 
pty in Elementary 

vanced Pedagogy, 
one Review y beet 
A. H. CAMPRELL, Ph.p, & Kindergarten rse 
exteelgnn tiiemaliteareinn and a course in Primary 
Methods. 

We have helped hundreds of ambitious teachers 
prepare for better positions and higher salaries. 
Write to-day for a free copy 
of our eighty-page Catalogue 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 








Dept. 34, Springfield, Mass. 

















A WOMAN’S DREAM OF BEAUTY 


may be fully realized by the continued use of 


Carnation 


Cream 


Cream and Flesh Food; contains no 


makes the skin white and 
soft as velvet. By mail 50 cents. Sample 1 cents. 


Beaeon Light Co., Square Bidg,, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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ite to ask you, each and all, for the old-time rhyme of the 
Capitals of the States, and their locations, 


‘*Maine, Augusta, Kennebec; 
New Hampshire, Concord, Merrimac}; 
Vermont, Montpelier, on the Onion rolling free.’’ 


Who can send us the entire list? Hunt up all the grandmothers 
who might, could, would, or should help’ you. I’m sure some 
ove of them sang it in auld lang svne, in some dear old district 
school in New England. And we must surely copy it into our 
State Booklets. I feel quite injured, by the way, to find that I 
have not received a single State Booklet yet. And I do so want to 
gee them. Now, as thie jingle says, 


‘*When this you see, 
Remember me!’’ 









For I am very very deeply interested in these booklets. 

I am’ so glad, too, to welcome Miss Batchhellor, of Vermont. 
[asked her to write up her/silkworms for us. She has sent some 
teachers whom I know sucli fine ‘‘ cocoon curios’’ that I knew you 
would enjoy hearing about lier interesting pets. You see this 
account is as interesting as.a story, and has as much information 
asa text book Jesson. And this is just exactly what we want. If 
each teacher sends us: 

1. Interesting items for her State Booklet. 

2. Her ‘‘specialty’’— (like the ‘‘Silkworm,’’ e. g.) 

3. Some helpful devices. 

4. Bright sayings by her pupils. 

5. Some. discovery—(Rhymes of Presidents, etc., stories in 
magazines, adapted to the schoolroom: helpful material of any 
kind in fact—name, and place where it can be found, or how to 

et it.) 
a, as I said, each teacher sends us such a nice collection of 
helps, don’t you see how rich in material we shall all be? 

How many of you have found how helpful Uscle Sam is to his 
teachers? Tell us what bulletins, reports, etc., you have used. 
They are fine for schoolwork. . 

I have received many letters, and answered, as far as I could, all 
requests. Where I have not been able to answer as fully as I could 
wish, perhaps some of our Club can help. So I shall keep a little 
corner for queries, I think. And if any of you can answer the 
questions--one or all—drop a line to me, and I will send an 
answer right on to the one who asked. 

If the teachers do not get an answer, I wish they would write 
me again. Perhaps their letter was ‘lost in the mail. Perhaps 
they forgot to inclose tlie name of their town. I shave received a 
number of manuscripts rolled loosely and tied with a string. The 
envelope. had given way, and the ‘‘mail man?’ had tied together 
the remains of ‘the letter. So be cure and do up your manuscript 
securely. Stiffen with pasteborad when needed. 

Now, be. sure and send in your ‘‘Exchanges’’ right away, so as 
to get letters from as many places as possible before’ the close of 
school. And if you change your address be sure and tell me. (I 
find that several have lost mail in this way.) For I want you to 
recieve your order certificates safely. 

Cordially your friend, 
JEAN HALIFAX. President. 


Club Exchange 


1. Miss Sue M. Teague, (Principal. of Hicks High School,) 
Route 7, Humbolt, Tenn., has pupils in 6th, 7th and 8th Grades 
who would like to exchange speciniens or postcards with pupils in 
other States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Hawaii, or Philippine Islands. 
She writes that they are much interested in mining districts; that 
they are collecting a cabinet; and that all cards will be answered. 

2. Bay City, Wisconsin, has pupils in the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th 
and 8th grades who would like to correspond with pupils from any 
section of. United States, Canada, or Cuba. Bay City is beautifully 
situated near the Mississippi River. 

3. Miss Edna M. Bolton, Box 171., Howard City, Mich. teaches 
an ungraded rural school and would like to exchange postal cards 
with teachers in the United States or foreign countries. 


Who Will Answer? 


I. Can anyone tell me where to get a hecktograph? The only 
one of which I know is more expensive, than I can afford.—R. 
A 


tJ. Pe 

2. We have a literary society in our school. Would you please 
suggest some suitable names for it, also motto and badge for same. 
—H. P. P. 


Club Letters 


For the Wisconsin Booklet 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 


For the Wisconsin teacher who is preparing her Wisconsin Book 
itseems to me that no region is filled with more historical 
associations than the region round about Kilbourn. The Wisconsin 
Dells themselves are of wonderful beauty and present much 
material for work in Physical Geography on the subject of the 
wearing away of rocks. The rocks are nearly all sandstone and 
the river has worn them into innumerable curious forms. The 
Navy Yard is said to have been named by a lady from Oregon 
who, in sailing up the river, noticed the many rocks jutting out 
one after another like the prows of immense ships, and said it 
tesembled a navy yard... All who have ever seen it agree that it is 
Well named. 

Just below the Navy Yard is the remains of the old Dell House 





. ’ will appeal to 
Our Easter Lily Souvenir, i ina 
of teachers of both day and Sabbath schools who desire something 
inexpensive and yet out of the ordinary for presentation to pupils 
at Easter time. It is described on another page and as it has the 
special name feature which has contributed so much to the popul- 
arity of all our Souvenirs, we are confident of’ a large demand for 
it. Ask for sample of this or aay other of our many styles. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 










a | Is she as fair and fresh as 
the day you were married ? 

If not, it is probably because 

she neglected to care for her skin. 

Household and social cares, and % 

; family duties incident to the rearing of chil- 
dren, have left lines on her face and robbed 

her of the bloom of her youth. 

She can regain much of her youthful Ze 
charm, and your daughters also can discover { 
how to outwit Father Time if you will 
call their attention to this advertisement and 
ask them to write for our 16-page illustrated 
booklet. We send it with@ur free sample. 
Either fill out coupon yourself now, before 
you lay this magazine aside, or call it to the 
attention of other members of your family, 


‘i Roth Massage Cream 


Oy, zx Gives a Clear, Fresh, Velvety Skin 


» 
















































ALS Wrinkles and crow’s-feet are driven away, , 
} sallowness vanishes, angles are rounded out  .“” 
and double-chins reduced by itsuse. Thus tJ x 









the clear, fresh complexion, the smooth skin and the curves of / 

] cheek and chin that go with youth, may be retained past middle & "43 

yj} age by the woman who has found what Pompeian Massage ia 
Cream will do. Ce Pampeian 
This is not a “cold” or “grease” cream, The latter have ¢. a 

their uses, yet they can never do the work of a massage ey 150 Prospect St. 

cream like Pompeian. Grease creams fill the pores, f Cleveland, Ohie 

, Pompeian Massage Cream cleanses them by taking 

out all foreign matter that causes blackheads, sallowness, > ,,cememe—Piense send, 

shiny complexions,etc. Pompeian Cream isthe largest selling ee © on an 

face cream in the world, 10,000 jars being made and sold daily. o% massage and a liberal sample of 






, 
7 


TEST IT WITH FREE SAMPLE 7° Pompelan Massage Cream. 
Also our illustrated book on Facial Massage, an invaluable guide for the M 
peoper care of theskin, 50 cents or $1.00 a jar, sent postpaid to any part */ NAME ve eeeeececeerseeeeevers 
of the world, on receipt of price, if dealer hasn’t it. ea 


~ . 

The Pompeian Mig. Co., 150 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. Pe AAATEHH 6000. seeererereeeevenecs 
Pompeian Massage Soap is appreciated by all who are particular in : 

regard to the quality of the soap they use. For sale by all dealers—2ic g) tbbecrvegoeccccceserccesoe coenedeeoees 

a cake; box of 3 cakes, 60c, ? 





ON APPROVAL, FREIGHT PAID Fee pon $1.00 WiTHOUT $1.75 Witn 
| @ Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users.” 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in’ our own 
factory, and the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. 
That is the reason we can offer them at such reasonable prices. In pur- 
chasing a Lundstrom Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a 
doubtful experiment, but are getting an article which time and @xperi- 
ence have proven a wonderful success. Our sectional bookcases-are thu 

roduct of years of undivided attention to this one line.of manufacture, 
very book section has a non-binding, disappearing glass door and is highly 
finished in Solid Golden Oak, ‘Tops and bases $1.00 each. 
All Goods sold direct from factory only. 


: —- The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG, CO., LITTLE FA KK ¥. 
Illustrated Catalogue No. 24. Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and — Cabinets. 











HAVE YOU PAINS or tHat TIRED FEELING 


FROM OVEBEXERTION? WOULD YOU LIKE TO BEDUCE YOUR ABDOMEN-——IMPROVE 
YOUB FOBM— BECOME ATHLETIC, STRONG AND HEALTHY? — THEN WEAB OUB 


PARAGON 
ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER 


IT FITS. HAS SEAMLESS BAND. 

DOES NOT CHAFEE. IS ADJUSTABLE. 

IS DURABLE. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 

or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, as follows: 
28—Strong Linen Mesh, $2.50. 257 ‘—Loom-Knit .50. 
258—Strong Moleskin,” 3.50. 267A—Loom-Knit ake” #350. 
Give number of inches around body in ordering. Satisfaction absolutely 







{ 





ole a } guarantecd or money promptly refunded. Booklet FREE for the asking. 
Reshecs, Seopenrion 8. THE OHIO TRUSS CO., 67 E. 9TH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 














We COPIED 25¢,$1, Photo Postais 50cDx. BUT- 
S I OR } -WRI | ERS TON 3 same face 25e, Elegant work. Gum 
Want Postage Stamps, Lockets, All kinds Photo 
We read, criticize, revise, and typewrite stories, novels, Jewelry. Your Photo retd. Ill, Cat.free. Semple 


plays, and book MSS.; we sell them on commission or tell you ofwork fe, Agts Wntd, SUNBEAM PHOTO ©0. Dep.N,1,,5ta L, Brooklya,\,1. 
where to sell them. We Saat by mail, Story-Writing and 
Journalism. by le 





See ret OY Leet ied Histes ond Canada, Sens 
and Ca 3 z E 
or bgoklet “Writing for Profit”: tells how and gives the proof. TEACHERS, ™2*< ‘hfec’s $10, Shorthand 
THORNTON WEST, Editor-in-Chief. Esteblished ® Course by mail while teaching: 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION Write E. M. WOLF, MGR.. OSWEGO, MN. Y¥., for 


106 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 


Business School News. 
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SEELEY’S 


QUESTION BOOK* 


MADE SPECIALLY FOR YOU BY 


we 


1c ee Dr. Levi Sresey, 
Ace Professor of Peda- 
3 gogy inthe New 
| Jersey State Nor- 
mal School, Tren- 
ton, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to 
teachers generally 
as the author of 
“History of Edu- 
cation,” “Foun- 
dations of Educa- 
tion,” “A New 
School Manage- 
| ment, etc., etc.”’ 
During the ten 
| years preceding 
1905 we purchased 
and sold more than 
75,000 Question 
d Books — two dif- 
ferent titles being 
Both of these books be- 








used within that time. 
came so thoroughly out of date that, believing 
teachers are always deserving of the best, we 
contracted with Professor Seeley in the spring 
of 1905 to prepare a Question book along new 
and thoroughly modern lines. . 


The large sale and countless commendations 
which Seeley’s Question Book has enjoyed dur- 
ing the brief period since its production, amply 
justify our conclusion that a ; 


New and Modern Question Book 


would be welcomed by the great body of pro- 
gressive teachers. 


SEELEY’S QUESTION BOQK THOROUGHLY COVERS 
THE FOLLOWING TOPICS: 


English and Geography 

American Literature U. S. History 

Reading Civil Government 
Orthography Writing 

Grammar School Management 
Arithmetic Methods of Teaching 
Drawing Nature Study 

Algebra Lessons on Manners and 
Physiology and Hygiene Morals 


Suggestions for the Study of Current Events 


These topics are treated: 

First. By introductory articles by Profes- 
sor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects. This in- 
valuable feature is found in no other Question 
Book.and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Ped- 
agogical Question Book published. 

Second. By questions covering every con- 
ceivable phase of each subject. 

Third. By exhaustive answers to all ques- 
tions, 


why Seeley’s Ques- 
There Are Reasons tion Hinok should 


be and is better than any other. To enumerate 
these reasons would not be possible here. The 
book itself is the best evidence. You can ex- 
amine it and satisfy yourself without taking 
any risk for if not perfectly satisfied with it 
your money will be refunded. No progressive 
teacher can afford to be without it. Notice the 
reduced price when ordered in combination with 
our publications. . 

“ SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK has 426 
pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, 


neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. 
Price, $1.00, Postpaid. 


Combination Prices: 


For $1.27, postpaid, including Normal Instructor one year. 

For $1.52, postpaid, including Normal Instructor two years. 
For $2.52, postpaid, including Primary Plans one year. 

. For$2.02, postpaid. including Primary Plans two years. 

5. For $2.07, postpaid, including both Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans one year. 


“Order Today—If not perfectly satisfied tell 
us and we will refund your money. 


to take orders for 
We Want An Agent 2: Ge 
Book in combination with Normat Instructor 
and Primary Pans in each locality. Liberal 


cash commission. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


where the lumbermen, floating their rafts down thie river, used to 
stop after having run past the Narrows. Many tales of pioneer 
times are consectt with the old tavern. Above the Navy Yard is 
shown a cave called Black Hawk’s Cave in which this great Indian 
leader is su il to have hidden at one time during the Biack 
Hawk War when pursued by his enemies; and about three miles 
west near Delton (lank County) in Congress Hall, we find his 
place’of council during that memorable time. It is hard to realize 
as you stand in that rocky chamber that in that very spot only a 
few years ago that great Indian chief, decked in his war clothes 
was inciting his followers to rebellion, while in Hlinois Lincoln 
Was preparing to march against him and Jefferson Davis was 
marching from Fort Winnebago. 

Indians still seem very real to us here. however, for we fre- 
quently see them on the street and although they are dressed in 
civilized garb, they are Indians still, 
found in the shops, and many souvenirs are made and brought. in 
by the Indians every summer, 
are camping across the river in the woods and as we passed tlie 
other day an Indian mother was teaching her little one to swim. 

About sixteen miles from here, at Portage, we find the remains 
of old Fort Winnebago, remodeled and serving as a dwelling 
house. This city, too, marks the old Portage route from the Fox 
to the Wisconsin river travelled by the Indians and old French 
missionaries and later by the first settlers of the State. 

But I cannot begin to tell the history which surrounds us on 
every side and would advise tlicse who are making the booklet to 
read. A. J. Turner's ‘‘ Family Tree of Columbia County.’’ Much 
information concerning the rock formations can be obtained from 
the Wisconsin Geological Survey Vol. V. Devils’ Lake and 
Viciniity.—E. B., Wisconsin. 


The Legend of Maiden Rock 
By Elva J. Smith 


Red Wing summoned to his council 
All his chiefs, sedate and grave; 

The rulers of his mighty nation, 
The Dakotas, wild and brave. 


Long they sat and sinoked and pondered, 
In meditation deep, unbroken, 

Silence like a cloak about them; 
They made no sign, tliey gave no token, 


Until arose the subtle Red Wing 
And, with the eloquence that Nature, 
Mother Nature, gives her children, 
Drew himself to his full stature, 


Spake unto his waiting clansmen, 
Their father’s wondrous deeds recounted ; 
Their own courage proudly boasted - 
And their strength and prowess vaunted, 


Of the foes that they had slaughtered, 
Of the trophies they had taken, 

Of the future yet before them, 
Of their courage, strong, unshaken. 


Then the Chippewas he mentioned— 
The Dakota’s mortal foes. 
Spoke of the wrongs his people suffered 
By their crafty, cruel blows. - 


‘‘Kre the green be nipped by winter, 
Ere the snow the war-path covers 

Low must lie the knaves and cowards 
Slain by Red Wing and his brothers, 


As lie the dead oaks of the forest 
By the Storm King crushed and broken ! 
What say my chieftains brave and miglity? 
Iam done. Red Wing hath spoken.’’ 


Grave and dignified and solemn, 
One by one they signified 

That the wishes of the Red Wing 
Should within their hearts abide. 


All but the crafty Wazikoota. 

‘*You have found me failing never,’’ 
Spake he so unto the Red Wing, 

‘*T have done your bidding ever. 


‘‘T have been as your strong right hand, 
Faithful as your squaw you hold me. 
I have scalped as many foemen 
As the leaves upon the oak tree. 


‘*YVet one boon have you denied ime ; 
One for which I long have waited ; 
I, the chieftain Wazikoota, 
I, the eagle yet unmated ! 


“GOOD-—BETTER-—BEST” 
Applied to Question Books 


There are different degrees of quality. This is as true of Ques- 
tion Books as of other material things. All Question Books possess 
some good; some are better than others, but there is only one to 
which best can be applied. If it were not for the fact that.over 
twenty thousand teachers endorse the expression, we might be too 
modest to say that to Seeley’s Question Book alone can the sup- 
erlative be applied. Yet we should not boast of it; for it is bat 
natural that a book prepared years after its most modern competitor 
should excel, especially during these days of advancement. 

There are many good things that can be said of Seéley’s Ques- 
tion Book and its author, but nothing so-convincing ds the. book 





itself and our standing offer to refund the money if you are not 
pleased with it. The price of this book is only $1.00, which is 
cut iv.halyes if ordered in combination with either 


INSTRUCTO 


NORMAL 
or PRIMARY P s. 
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Indian relics are to be | 


Now while I am writing, a number | 
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BEST HELPS 
FOR TEACHERS 





Faris’ the Children’s Poet 


_An illustrated study of Longfellow for the Primary 
Grades. Just the book you need for Supplementary 
Reading and for use in preparing Language and Nature 
vee for the Lower Grades. Price 10 cents. $1.00 
a dozen. 


MeCabe’s Study of the Song Hiawatha 


A book that should be owned by every teacher. Has 
no equal for class use in the study of this great classic, 
Colitains the poem complete, and illustrations, with Bio- 
graphical Sketch, Historical Foundation of the Poem, 
Questions as to How to Study the. Poem, Suggestiotis as 
to Composition Work, Nature Work, etc:, based on it, 
Suggestive and Explanatory Readings, Glossary . of 
Terms and Pronouncing Vocabulary. 190 pages. 
Price 25 cents. . 


McFee’s Outlines in U. S. Geography 


_One of the most practical! and helpful Manuals on 
Sierny ever published. It. contains Outlines and 
Class Plans, Directions for Map Drawing and Modeling, 
Readings, Valuable References, Devices and Recreations, 
Subjects for Composition, Search Questions, and a fund 
of information not to be found in any one text on 
Geography. Bit use your bee val be lighténed and 
saved hours of work end worry. 150 pag 

Price 25 cents. " ~ 


Bryce-Spaulding’s Graded Memory Gems 


Book One—for Grades I, II, T1I.. Book Two—for Grades 
IV, V, and VI. Book three—for Grades VII and VIII. 
Superintendent of Schools, Talbot Co., Md. 
“Your Graded Memory Gems have been placed in every 
cohen in a spoon, 4 ang Lies o's are quite de- 
lig. Ww em,” ce cents each. 
full set of three books 50 cents. _ 7 


McKean’s Outline of English and American 
Literature 


A book-that will help teacher and student alike to a 
mastery.of the history of English and American Liter- 
ature. May be used with any text-or with no text, asa 
guide for library study. A spleridid help for rapid re- 
views preparatory toexamination and an equally help- 
ful guide to teaching and planning lessons for regular 


classes. Price 25 cents. $2.40 per Dozen. 


McKean’'s Outline in Physiology 


Every-day Hygiene and Physiology adapted to modern 
teachinz and modern life. A twentieth century product 
for twentieth century teachers. Nothing dry ‘or unin- 
teresting in it—no peddiog. Nothing essential omitted. 
You 1ieed this book to help you teach the subject and to 
pass the examination for a higher grade certificate. 
Price 25 cents. 


Landes’ Outline in U. S. History 


A book of 150 pages containing a Complete Outline in 
U. 8. History, 777 Questions and Answers in U.S, History 
and Civil Government, also a brief: History of ‘Political 
Parties, together with Tables, Nicknames, ‘ete. Com- 

lete to Roosevelt’s second administration. A book that 
th teacher and student can use in. class. Price per 
Dozen $2.40. Single copy 25 cents. 


Landes’ New Practical Orthography 


A text book for use in Country Schools, Grammar 
Schools and lower grades in High Schools. ” 

In addition to the regular text italso contains an ex- 
tensive list of ‘‘County and State Examination Questions 
Answered.” This book is practically indispensable in 
preparing a Class for a special examination or a teachers’ 
examination, and for raising your own grades in Or- 
thography and Spelling. Price 25 cents. 


Wiant’s New Drills for Schools 


Yankee Doodle Drill—Flower Drill-Marching through 
Georgia, one and two—Wand Drill—Red; ‘White and 
Blue Drill—Aesthetic Drill, or Posings— Drill— 
Broomstick Drill—Cadet Drill. Each drill so fully and 
clearly explained that it becomes a pleasure to teach 
pupils these attractive gymnastics. The ten drilis in 


one book, 25 cents. 


Any five of the above twenty-five- 
cent books, postpaid, for $1.00. 


Any 25 cent book and a year’s sub- 
scription to World’s Events for $1.00. 





WORLD’S EVENTS PUBLISHING CO., 
Dayton, Ohio. 





























We Trust You 
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Study Courses 


Our school offers an opportu- 
nity to study at home under the 
personal instruction of leading 
drofessors in our great colleges, 





flome 


1 We teach over one hundred cours- 
| @s In Academic end Prep Y> 


Agricultural, C jal, 
and Common School branches. 


Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need kept from 
enrolling with us on the ground 
of expense. 


Write today fer a free euny of our 
hty-page catalogue. 











JohnF. Genung, Ph. D., 
r of Eng 





Professo lish lg 
| ROME GORRESPONDENGE SGHODL, .2etse, misc | 





f SHORTHAND 


IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete i 
only thirty days. You can learn in spare time in aie ie 


home, no matter where you live. No need to spend’ months 
as with old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System is edsy'to learn 
easy to write—easy to . Simple. Practical Speedy. 
Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shi; i 
systems. No Jonglist of word s' ‘to confuse. Only nine 
characters to learn and you have the entire English language 
at your absolute command, 
The best system for stenographers, private secretaries, 
newspaper reporters and railroad men. wyers, ministers 
tteachers, physicians, literary folk and business men an 
women may now learn shorthard for their own use. not 
take omer K 4 pepouee ¥ with — syetcms, Our 
uat 0 le positions everywhere, md today 
r booklet, testimonials, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
983 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Hlinois. 


gas in other 




















“LEST WE FORGET” AND “GOOD-BYE” 


These two are our most at- 
tractive and latest poems, 
which Rented on heavy 
satin bon, make most 
beautiful Bookmarks and 
h me gifts for close 
of School. Send 17c. for 
these-(2)“or 50c for (6) 
‘ warnplce (3) large and (3) 
~ Stnall, including new cat- 





: other new poem 
of the school, teacher and 





3 UGs0 00d 1 1-429 Book Marks if desired, if 
special order is received. Special rates when 25 are Ordered. 
Brown & Brown, 133 Liberty St., Dansville, N. Y. 


- alogae* and copies of 
$s, Dames 


date can be printed on the 





FLEGTR SUPPLIES, TELEPHONES, NOVELTIES, 
| Catalugue of 200 Free. If. it’s Electric we 


have it. Big Catalogue 4 cents. 


OHID ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND. QHIO. 


Pon's He 
The World’s Headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, Fans, Toys, Bat- 


teries, Belts, Bells, Lamps, Books. We undersellall, Want Agents 
















ONE DOZEN PHOTOGRAPHS 


‘1.00 


This is a fair 
reproduction 
except as to 
size, of one 
of the copied 
photographs 
which we 
furnish for 


One Dollar 
Per Dozen ; 





Full Size 4 1-4x6 Ins. 

This copy was made from a photograph which cost 

$4.00 a dozen at a regular photographers. You could 

not tell the difference between the original anc the 
; copy. Many times the copies are really much better 

than the original, from the fact that we use better 

materials, better paper and better cards than are 

used by a great many photographers. 

Send us Your hotograph and $1.00 
and we will return One Dozen copies of the picture, 
together with the original photograph uninjured. 

Size and Style—The style of Fest og shown in 
the engraving above is our *G-2,” and it is 4!4x6 
inches in size. If the photograph sent to be copied 
is better adapted for a long oval, we place it on a 
card 35x74 jaches. Thecards are white or ash 
gray asdesired. Noorder filled for less than One 
Dozen. Additional dozens at lower prices. 

HSS es poctonsichy fee prices 
nishe onately low 

OUR GUARANTEE '—We absolutely guarantee our 
reproductions to be as good as the original photo- 
graph, that they can not’be told from the original 
Photograph, that our work will not fade, and that 
we use the same high-grade materials as are used by 
leading photographers everywhere. 


Special Souvenir Post Cards 


Have YOUR OWN Souvettir Post Cards. Gend 
your photograph, that of your school building, a 
Rroup of friends, a landscape or any other desired 
and we will photograph it direct upon a post card 
by our Special Process. Original photograph re- 
turned uninjured. 

Price 50 cents a dozen; 3 cents for each 











additi 1 from h: ph. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


‘*T would have the strong Winona, 

' Even she, the Red Wing’s daughter. 
She shall come unto my wigwam, 
* She shall bring my wood and water.’’ 


And the boon he craved was promised. 
When the fighting should be ended, 

When old Autumn walked the forest 
And tiie geen with crimson blended, 


Then should Wazikoota, victor, 
Claim the Red Wing’s dearest child. 
Ah, he would tame the haughty princess! 
He would chain the spirit wild! 


Sad, oh, sad’ was poor Winona! 
For in secret she had given 
All her heart.unto.a warrior, 
Of the Chippewa’s a chieftain. 


On the green banks of the lakeside, 
When her people all -were sleeping, 
Winona met her faithful lover, 
Gave her vows into his keeping. 


He promised when the grapes were purpled 
O’er the Rock beside.the water, 

When the sumach flamed with scarlet 
He would meet the Red Wing’s daugliter. 


Many, many suns together 

They would to the westward flee: 
From the vengeful Wazikoota 

She should be forever free, 


Through long moons Winona waited, 
Waited hoping, waited fearing, 
Till at last the war was ended 
And the Autumn time was nearing. 


Then the crafty Wazikoota 
Came to claim the forest maiden: 
Came with haughty pride and boasting 
Came with spoils and trophies laden. 


Sad, despairing, was the princess. 
Tomorrow slre would be a wife. 

Would belong to Wazikoota, 
Dreary, dreary, seemed her life. 


When the clouds hung soft and fieecy 
And the forest gloom had thickened, 
When ghostly shadows in the moonlight 
Westward fell, her heart throbs quickened, 


For she heard the nightbird calling, 
Calling from the leafy cover. 

For that call she long had hearkened 
The signal from her chosen lover. 


Softly stole she from the wigwain, 
Softly, swiftly as the breeze, 

To the trysting place she hastened, 
Flitting ’mongst the solemn trees. 


Frightened as the wild fawn, fleeing 
From fierce wolves upon its track ; 

Hagt’ning forward to her refuge, 
Casting fearful glances back. 


At last her lover sprang to meet her 
With soothing words as soft and low 

As the dove croons to her nestling 
Startled by a cruel foe. 


They turned unto the deeper, shadows 
Where floated the white birch. canoe 
Like a leaf upon the waters 
Or cloudlet o’er the sky so blue. 


A moment more and-theirs the freedom 
Reaching out through all tle years-~ 
But ‘hark! Too well they know the signal 

That falls upon their startled ears. 


Furtively had dogged their footsteps 
The watchful, jealous. Wazikoota. 
Out rang his piercing fiendish war-cry 
Fierce as the how! of the coyote. 


Pouring forth from every wigwam 

The dark-hued, liungry war dogs scurried 
Echoing the direful war-cry, 

Like wolves upon the trail they hurried. 


Straight unto the heart so tender 
With the love of one dear-woman, 
Straight unto the heart so fearless, . 
True to friend and steel ’gainst foeman. 


Flew their wicked, flinty arrows 
Thick as sheeted hail from heaven: 
Through and through they pierced the body 
Until the soul from it. was riven. 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Dr, Rhodes’ New Hair Remover will in- 
stanly and pefectly remove undesirable hair 
_ from the face, neck, etc. Price 1. 


We are not afraid to 
Free Trial have you try this won- 
derful_preparation, and you may do sv 
FREE, If you will send us 10c to cover 
cost of postage and packing we will send you 
a trial bottle; not a dollar bottle, of course, 


{but sufficient to remove considerable hair 
; and furnish a good test. Address 


Dr. A. E. RHODES CO., - 









Lowell, Mass. 





NO DRUGS, DIETS OR EXERTION 


So confident am I that simply wearing my Auto-Mas- 
will permanently reduce , 
parte face. chest, back, lie». 
legs or abdomen, that I will mail it without deposit for a 


FREE 40 DAY TRIAL 
When you see your si pena speedily png 


I 
know you will wear it until your figure is just as fect 


as it ever was—therefore try it at pense. Write 
for ‘Auto- Masseur rte abides pre Sem: way 


Prof. Burns, 1300-N-Broadway, New York. 











A Happy Marriage 


Depends lasgety ona knowl- 
e@ cdge of the whole truth about 
self and sex and their relation 
to life and health, This 
knowledge does not come in- 






telligently of itself, nor cor- 
rectly from ordinary every- 
day sources, 


Sexology 


(/ilustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 


imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husvand Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 












Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should'Have. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Iustrated, $2.00 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. P, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


PLAYS aE AYS 


Catalog of thousands sent Free! Free! Free! 
Address SAI'VL FRENCH, 20 W. 22d Street, New York 


$25 to $35 a Week for’ Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, secluded, 
educative; special employment contract. Write for 
W free booklet; tells how and gives the prot. 
THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ A ‘TATION, 
106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


Electrozeol Massage Cream is made to destroy 
hair—and does it. Affects only the hair, whitens aud 
beautifies the skin. Nothing compares with it. Com- 

sed of two cerates which are applied by massage a 
ew moments. This causes atrophy of the hair bulb; 
thus the hair dies. Contained in collapsible tubes. 
Full treatment $1.00. Guaranteed under.the pure food 
and drug act. MONEY BACK IF UNSATISFAC- 


Dept. 15-C, Detroit, Mich. 


GALLON 


1 READY MIXED PAINT 


eee 
—_ 































TORY. 
Electrozol Co., 








ave you heard ef our latest and 
ates’ ers eady Mixed 
flouse, Barn ant p. — Pala? 
Pomparatives speaking, 
ting to nest to nothing aaes 
t a boy do work. 






to us simply say, “Mall me we ice PAINT 
OFFERS AND FREE PAINT BOOKED Ana 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 











suited to the picture) for $1.00. 


at 





Photographs Copied 


ies of it mounted on fine photograph cards 44%x6 
inches or 354x7% inches (whether a long or broad oval is best 
These are as fine photographs in 
material and finish as you get at your photographer's. Other sizes 
Photographs reproduced on post 
F, A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


one dozen c 


roportionately low prices. 
cards, 50c a dozen. 





Send us a_ photograph 
¢ and we will return you 








We will furnish 
1oo Invitations 
or Announce- 
ments including 


twosets of envelopes, in Script or Old Eng- 
lish Text for $3.00, 50 for $2.25 or 25 for $1.50. 
ico Visiting Cards Soc, 50 for 35c. Postage Paid. 
Send for samples. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO,, 
Dansville, New York. 














BIT. 


Send for the “Book of the Hair,” a 32-page fllustrated 
booktet, —— valuable- hints-on the care and 
hair, 


dressing of the and full information about the 


The most practical device for restoring gray, faded or 
streaked hair to its natural color or to any desired 


shade. Used like am ordinary comb, Absolutely 
harmless. Not sold in stores, to 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





TS = 


NO OTHER FOOD PRODUCT 
HAS A LIKE RECORD 


Baxer’s Cocoa 


50 

















Differs from the ordinary Dent- 
ifrice in minimizing the causes 
of decay. Endo by thous- 
ands of Dentists. It is deli- 
ciously flavored and a delightful 
adjunet tq the dental toilet. 
$.% atube at the best stores, 
avoid substitutes. A sample 
tube and our booklet on Taking 
Care of the Teeth FREE. Write 
at once. 
DENTACURA CGO., 

216 Alling St., Newark, N. J. 





WALTER BAKER & Co., Ltd. 


{Established 1780] 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


























THE TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


315 Thomas Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 


Tlas been in succestful operation {for 20 years. We can secure you a lucrative position in the South or 


West. Register now and give us time to get acqt 


tainted with your qualifications, Efficient service guaranteed. 











You Need the Spring Number Now 











The Spring Number is filled from cover 


Most useful set of 
Plan Books 
ever pub- 
lished. 










They 
will save 
you many 
hours of worry. 











your requirements. 


page attractive and helpful. 


can be used at any time. 


EN THOUSAND teachers are using Every Day Plans in their daily work. 
secured them last year are using them again this year, and they will continue using them 
next year, and the next and the next. ; 


to use in their every day work during the spring months, and it contains drills and games as well 


would make your work lighter, brighter and better. 
Order the Spring Number or the full set today. 


Handsome covers, beautiful illustration: 
The Summer Number contains programs for Closing Days and much material that 


Prociire the Spring and Summer Numbers now and you will have all the material you need 
to make your closing months a true success. 


Those who 


to cover with the things that practical teachers want 


as a choice fund of new entertainments, and programs 
for Kaster, Arbor Day and Last Day of School. 

If you had the Spring Number you would begin 
using it at once and use it every day until the season 
had passed. Then you would lay it. away only to 
take it up and use it again next spring. 

A glance at the subjects treated in each of the 
four numbers will convince you that they are the 
very books for which thousands of teachers have been 
asking: 


Music—-Art—Nature Study — Language 
and Literature—Stories of Industry and 
History—Biographies—Special Day Pro- 
grams—Poems and Memory Gems— 
Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars 
- — Drawings—Busy Work, 
itc., Etc. 


Every Day Plans is replete with list of songs, 
poems, stories, books on various subjects, sugges- 
tions and references. They contain drills, new 
games, and many, many things which the busy 
teacher will appreciate and use every day. They 
Why continue teaching without them? 
Price cheerfully refunded if they do not meet 


s, printed on excellent paper, convenient size—every 








40 cents a Number 





Cloth Binding, Full Set in One Volume, $2.25 


$1.50 for the Complete Set 











World’s Events Publishing Co. 








YOU CAN GET THE FOUR NUMBERS > 


With World’s Events, one year for - - - - $1.85 
With Primary Plans one year, for - - - - - 2.25 
With Normal Instructor one year, for - - - - 2.60 


Add 75 cents to Combination Price if you desire Every Day Plans in Cloth 





: U. B. Blidg., Dayton, Ohio 

















‘BOOKS * 


F. As OWEN 


or School or Individual Libraries. 


4000 Titles. Send for Catalogue. 
PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Dazed with pain and crazed with sorrow, 
The princess canght her dying lover; 
° To the Rock’s bold brow she bore him 
As if his weight were bnt a feather. 


On the brink she paused a moment, 
At her pursuers hurled defiance, - 

Scorned the frantic Wazikoota,:. - 
Mocked his‘craft:and self-reliance. 


‘*Canst thou climb: to sone. bold-eyrie 
On the mountain’s highest crest, 

And find the eagle calinly waiting ~ 
To be taken to-thy breast? 


‘*Dost thou tame. the cougar’s nature 
By her offspring’s. wanton. slaughter? 
When thou kill’st lier heart’s beloved: 
Dost thou chain thy chieftain’s.daughter? 
**You will follow? You wiil clasp mie? ~ 
Where I go ye dare not come! . 
-In life of death, in joy or sorrow”. 
My love and I will still be onfe.’?* 


To her heart she clasped the bodily, 
Dear form now so still in:death,: - 
And from the cliff sprang boldly forward. , 


od mene 


\ 
‘ 
' 


4 


Like the passing of a breath. 


Then the Spirit of the waters, 
The Lake Spirit, sad, though wroth, 
Raised a wave high as a mountain, © 
White with foam from crest to trough ; 


Caught the bodies of the lovers 
As twin babes unto his-bosom, 

Bore them to a grave, calm, peaceful, 
Far ftom friend, secure from foeman. 


Once miore the water, calm and placid, 
Without sign of storm or shock, 
Ebbed again into its level 
And bathed the foot of Maiden Rock. 


A Rhyme for the Grammar Class 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

One of my early teacliers once gave us a sentence to copy oft 
paper and pin in all of our books, which has been of much value 
to me during all my life, and especially since I became a teacher, 
I sincerely hope it will benefit many of our deat Club members, 
The sentence is as follows: ‘‘See to the understanding and the 
remembering will take care of itself.’’ Isn’t it true, friends? 

If a child dvesn’t comprehend what he is repeating, of what 
value is it to him? 

It should always be an aim to make everything real to the 
children and illustrate everything when possible. 

I will tell you of a little device in number work,, which is 
practical and very much enjoyed by the children. 

We make on the board a square which we call a Bank. We 
place a window in the centre, and in the upper right hand corner, 
we draw a little square that we call our ‘‘Safe.’’ In the square 
representing the safe, some little fellow writes a certain amount 
of money. A little builditig we call the ‘‘ Storé’’ is then drawn, and 
some pupil sent there to buy certain articles. At tlris place the 
amount is reckoned and placed under the money in the Safe 
at the Bank, where the remainder 'is found. This idea may be 
used in a variety of ways by an inventive teacher, atid is of great 
value, because the pupils understand every step. 

Sometimes I clioose a pupil to stand: before the class atid ‘‘‘ make 
up’’ little problems to be given to each. 

In geograpliy we illustrate geysers, tmotititain chains, rivers, 
lakes, volcanoes, canyons, etc. with coloted ctayon. When we 
draw canyons with brown atid blue, we place a picture of a man 
at the very edge of the precipice; and at the crater of the drawn 
volcanoes, red chalk is placed to represetit the fire issuing forth. 

Can the pupils ever forget the meaning of each? I will leave it 
to you all to answer. 

I have found the following very useful in teaching small pupils 
the parts of speech. 

‘‘Three little articles you always see 
Are words—a, an, and ¢he. 


A noun is the name of anything, 

As school, or garden, hoop, or swing. 
Adjectives tell the kind of nouiis 

As great, small, pretty, white or browti. 


Instead of nouns the pronowis stand, 
Fler head, his face, your arm, my hand. 


Verbs tell of something to be dotie, 

To read, count, sing, laugh, jump or rup 

How things are done the adverbs tell, 

As slowly, quickly, ill or well. 

Conjunctions joiii the wotds togetlier, 

As uieh and women, mind or weatlier. 

The pfteposition stands before _ 

A noun as 7” or through the door. 

The interjection shows surprise, 

As, Ah! How pretty! or How nice! 

The whole aré called nine parts of speech, 

Which reading, writing, speaking teach. 
J. N., Maine. 

Nature Study in School 
Dear Help-One-Anotliers :— 


I would like to give a few of the devices which I have found of 
value in my school work and which I have not seen in this depatt- 


ment, One school, in which are several = pupils, had ‘‘ Current | 


Events’’ for their morning exefcises. piece of sheeting two 
yards long was tacked on oue of the doors facing the room. | 
pupils were asked to read the newspapers and to bring some item 


‘ 
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of general interest. These were read and discussed and then basted 
on the cloth. If the articles were illustrated, the illustrations 
‘were basted on also. Occasionally an item of only local interest 
was accepted. The children became very much interested in our 
“school newspaper,’’ as we called it, and even the primary class 
brought items which their parents had cut out for them. 

flow many have their pupils ‘‘cipher down’’ on Friday after- 
noous? The idea is not original with me but is a very good one. 
Two pupils are sent to the board, (preferably the two smallest and 
poorest in the room). Give a problem suitable for them. The 
one obtaining the correct answer first remains at the board and 
chooses a competitor, the one failing taking his seat. This con- 
tinues until some one ‘‘ciphers down the school.’’ I have found 
that pupils become very proficient in the four fundamental prin- 
ciples by the use of this drill. 

Last winter my primary class made booklets for their mothers 
for Christmas, something after the plans given in the Normal 
Instructor. . The first day of the winter term we began preparing 
for them. The pupils’ work was all done on paper of a certain 
size 6x4. The first page was a copy: 

Today is Monday, 

School began todav. 

This morning we drew these on our slates. 
squares and oblongs. ] 

Every perfect paper of the term was kept for the ‘‘Christmas 
Book.’? The children worked very hard to add leaves to their 
books and took unusual care with all their work, The last page 
was a letter to ‘‘ Dear Mamma,”’ telling her that this was the term’s 
best work and wishing her a Merry Christmas. The last week was 
spent in making the covers. None of the children had told at 
home what was being done and the mothers were much surprised 
and pleased. 

How many have ever tried using colored crayons in the copy 
work and number work for the primary class? When a number of 
sentences are placed ‘on the board for reading cr copying I have 
found that the children ‘‘keep the place’’ much more easily if 
each line is written with a different color. In the number work, 
also, I find that the pupils are much more eager to work the 
examples where the figures to be added are of different colors. 
They seem .to grasp them better and to form number stories more 
readily, : 

We have been doing some very interesting nature work this last 
year and it was only a little while ago that it dawned upon us that 
it was nature work. From a pond near by the children brought 
some polliwogs. I gota soup plate and in this we placed our pets. 
There was always an interested group around the plate at ncon and 
recess, What rejoicing there was when their hind legs appeared 
and how eagerly the children watched for the fore legs to break 
through the skin! But wiien they did we had to let our pets go 
for they were too lively for our plate. We noticed that some of 
our polliwogs were small and black, while others were larger and 
more transparent; that the former developed much more rapidly 
than the latter. In reading up on the subject we found that one 
kind developed into toads and the others into frogs. One odd 
little insect was. found in our plate which we watched with intense 
interest on account of its savage ways. Later we found it to bea 
“water tiger,’’ the larva cf the water beetle. We did not see it 
develop, for our .term closed too soon, but we watched it drive 
polliwogs of eight and ten times its size out of its way and devour 
bits of angleworm or bread which thé children were always anxious 
to feed it. 

Some caterpillars which were captured in the fall and kept in a 
box covered with mosquito netting and fed with clover leaves 
made some thin cocoons for us. 

Some cocoons which we gathered late in the fail and kept all 
winter hatched out two beautiful moths while we watched them 
and a few days later one of these laid a hundred or more tiny eggs 
on our window casing. Examined through a microscope they had 
the appearance of birds’ eggs. The shells were hard, too, like a 
bird’s egg. 

Having read in the reading class of how a spider ‘‘ wraps a 
blanket’’ about its prey, my class (some ‘‘doubting Thomases’’ of 
twelve and thirteen) and myself set out at recess to investigate for 
ourselves. In a neglected corner of the yard where the grass grew 
tall we found two big black and yellow spiders. Into the web we 
threw a fly previously caught and killed. Out rushed the spider 
and we saw for ourselves what we had read, and for the rest of the 
term those spiders ‘‘fared sumptuously every day.’’ 

These are a few of the many things to be done in the way of 
nature work in our country schools.—K. B., Wisconsin. 


[Here follow cubes, 





Schoolroom Experiments 


We had tried all sorts of ways in which to pass the noon hour. 
Now I open the windows and let the girls go through the Broom- 
stick Drill, while the boys play out of doors. Then all gather 
again—if it is so stormy that even Young America wants some 
shelter—in the schoolhouse while we ‘‘experiment.’’ I don't 
have any class in Physics, but I have quite a little library of my 
own, and at present am keeping most of my books at school, so 
that the pupils may enjoy them, too. Among these books were 
some on Physics. And one of the boys who picked it up asked if 
we couldn’t ‘‘experiment,’’ too. So we spend about fifteen or 
WWenty minutes a day in this way. 

E. g.,—did you ever supsend a ring by a burnt thread? This is 
the way we did it. At the morning recess we put a teaspoonful 
of salt in a glass half full of water, and put some coarse sewing- 
thread in it. At noon we took out the thread and dried it. Then 
We tied a piece of this salted thread to a finger ring. (We used a 
cheap little ring from a ‘‘ prize box’’ of candy.) Holding it up I 
set fire to the thread. When the thread had burned up the ring 
did not fall) There it hung in the air, to the amazement of tie 
children, As May said, ‘‘It’s the salt stuck together that’s 
holding it.”? 

Now, I want to teli you what I think is a delightful discovery. 
I find these experiments are teaching me much that is useful and 
literesting, and the children are enthusiastic over them. But, 
of all, the village people come to our ‘‘Fridays’’ every week 

for we always have at least one, and sometimes several 
€xperiments,’’ and they are as much interested as are , the 
children. So, by accident—as so many discoveries have been 
Made—I have found ‘‘How to interest our Patrons.’”’—X. Y. Z. 
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The Best School Souvenirs 


We have been for nineteen years manufacturing School Souvenirs which have been so popular as gifts 
from teacher to pupils on the last day of school, special days, holidays, etc. 
Water Lily and Lithograph Souvenirs is lithographed in 10 colors. 


make the very best Souvenirs that it was possible to produce, and by making them in. immense 
quantities we are able to sell them at about the same prices that other firms ask for much inferior goods. 


Water Lily Souvenirs 
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Size 4144x6 inches 

Are you looking for something new in the line of Souy- 
enirs? Hereitis. The most beautiful Souvenir Card you 
eversaw. The first card is elegantly lithographed with 
water lilies in white, pink, blue, and yellow, resting on 
the water, The colors are always sentassorted. ‘The first 
card contains the name of the school, or number of the 
district, place, date, names of teacher and officers, and the 
second card contains the names ofthe pupils. They are 
tied with ribbon so that they can be pinned to the wall, 
and they make a beautiful ornament for any room, 

Price, — One dozen or less, $1.00; each additional Souve- 
nir, 44%c. 

Photos,—An extra card will be added with photo of 
teacher or schoolhouse copied from photo you send at the 
following additional cost: One dozen or less, 25¢.; addi- 
tional ones, ic. each. 

A free sample will be sent to those who intend to order 
souvenirs. 


Lithograph Souvenir 





The illustration shows our Lithographed Souvenirs, but 


JOHN. WILCOX, Milford, New York. 
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The color work on our 
It has been our constant aim to 


it gives only a faint idea of their beauty. The richness 
of coloring and embossing can only be appreciated when 
seen. There are three cards, 344x5\, tied together with 
silk ribbon. ‘The first card is elegantly lithographed and 
embossed, On the second card is printed the name of the 
school or number of the district, the location, date, name 
of teacher and school officers, on the third card is printed 
the names of pupils. When there are too many names for 
one card we add another. 


Cost.—One dozen or less, $1.00; additional ones 4c. each. 
The photo of the teacher will, if desired, be placed on the 
second card at the following additional cost: First dozen, 
25c.; additional ones, one centeach, Send the best photo 
you haveto copy from. It will be returned uninjured, 


Photo Souvenir 





Photo Souvenir.—The illustration is about one-half the 
actual size. Wecopy any photograph you send, and re- 
turn it to you uninjured, The copy will be as good as the 
original, but do not expect a clear, first class picture to be 
made from a dim or faded one. Send the best photo you 
have. Photographs of Roosevelt, Pope Pius, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Tennyson, Lowell, Bryant, or any one of a list 
of 100 noted people, can be placed on the Souvenirs at the 
same price, and it will not be necessary to send a picture 
to us as we have fine ones to copy from, 

Material.—Front and back cards of heavy Scotch gray » 
photo mount board. Inside pages ot heavy white paper. 
Tied at the corner with silk ttm y 

Special Printing.—On the first of the inner sheets is 
printed the name of the school or the number of the dis- 
trict, the location, the term and year, the name of teacher 
and school officers. On the second inner sheet is printed 
the names of the pupils. When one page will not ac- 
commodate all the names we use an additional name 
sheet without extra charge. Be sure to give all the 
necessary data plainly written, when you order, 

Cost.—Photo Souvenirs cost $1.00 for one dozen or less, 

Additional ones 4c each. We pay the postage. The order 
should be for as many as there are pupils’ names. 
Samples of Souvenirs free to those who intend to 
order or who are willing to return them unsoiled—they 
are too expensive to give to those who ask for them merely 
out of curiosity. 


Catalogue of all kinds of Teachers’ Supplies free. It’s 









worth sending for. 
















TRAINING TEACHERS 


iency and ability of teachers, 
ing force. 


to drop out. 


few. 
afford to leave home. 


phrase is simply anotherterm for the Interstate School. 


you need. 
CREDITS IN OTHER SCHOOLS 









Maryville, Mo., and Madison, $. D. 


School of high rank will be furnished on request. 





380-386 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





President Alfred Bayliss, of the Western State Normal School Macomb, [ll., recently stated that in Illinois in 1906 
the five State Normal Schools graduated 216 persons; the same year the State employed 3,882 teachers whose train- 
ing was less than a four-year high school course; the number who that year were teaching their first schools was 
2,568. These figures throw much light upon the question of effic- 
The Normal Schools of any State 
will never be able to train more than a small percentage of its teach- 
Year by year higher grades of preparation are demanded; 
as one result, the teacher who does not advance professionally has 
In several States where requirements have been raised, 
the schools are actually unable to secure enough qualified teachers, 
Untrained teachers may desire to render good service, but the best 
intentions will never be a substitute for proper training. Some may Bookkeeping 
be able to attend a State Normal School; congratulations to the 
The great majority must continue to teach, for they cannot 
Their road to advancement is by way of 
home study, under painstaking and competent direction, and that 


our 1908 Catalogue and full information regarding such work as 


Our Academic Courses are accredited at Northwestern University 
towards requirements for entrance to the Freshman classes, Full 
credits for advanced standings are given many of ourcourses at 
the State Normal Schools at Kirksville,Mo.,Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
Full particulars of these ac- 
credited relations and of four $50 annual Scholarships in any 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 







BY CORRESPONDENCE 




































DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPT. STRONG REViEws. 
ONE OR MORE BRANCHES IN A COURSE 


Arithmetic Physics 
Elementary Algebra U. 8. History 
Higher Algebra Civil Government 
i Elernentary Economics 
Pedagogics and Methods 
History of Education 
ucational Psychology 

Physiology and Hygiene 
Geography 
Physica! Geography 

usic Elementary Agriculture 
Drawing Botany 


ACADEMIC DEPT.- Each SusJEcT is 4 CouRsE 
Arithmetic Second Year Latin 






























Plane Geometry 
Grammar and Analysis 
Reading 

Composition and Rhetoric 
Am. and Brit. Literature 
Genera! History 


























Send for 



















rammar Practical Rhetoric 
Rhetoric and English Eng. and Amer. Literature 
Composition Physics 
Elementary Agriculture 
Algebra Ancient History 
Geometry Med. and Modern History 


First Year Latin 
COMMERCIAL DEPT 
Business 


Shorthand 
Typewriting 


United States History 
SPECIAL COURSES 


Pharmacy 
Primary Methods 
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ORE schools are using DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
) PENCILS than ever before, and the reason is, that the teachers 
are looking into the quality of their school oP ere with 
greatercare. hey have found that the DIXO 
give the best results. The teachers want the best and not the 
poorest that can be bought. f 
We can provide you with “the pencil that fits” if you will 
tell us what kind.of work you wish it to do. 
Send 16c. for a sample package that will explain our mean- 
ing. It will surprise you. 


PENCILS 


. 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., 


JERSEY CITY 
NEW JERSEY 











NOW IS THE TIME TO INTRODUCE 
Our New Series of Five Cent Classics 


——— 


WASHINGTON 




















n They furnish a variety of Repplomentary Reading of the nighest order—Fables—Myths— 
ature—B — y—Gieogra ye 
eee tee in nen +4 the course of study would be greatly enriched and 


With a supply of these booklets in your se 


a live interest in allthe grades assured. A trial 


worth. 


order will convince you of their attractiveness and 


Should you not have a fund available to purchase a supply just show copies to your school and 


you will be surprised to see how quickly the pupils will raise the money. 


A SAMPLE OF MANY SUCH LETTERS 


**Your Five Cent Classics are just fine. 


They should reach every school in the 


eof if possible. . Such good, cheap literature should find its way to the people.’’— 
F. P. Wheeler, Member Bd. County School Exrs., Marietta, Ohio. 


Below is the List, Classified and Graded 


FIRST YEAR 


VABLES AND MYTHS-- 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 Asop’s Fables—Part | 
28 Asop’s Fables—Part II 
29 Indian Myths 
140 Nursery Tales 
NATURE— 
1 Little Plant Peopie—Part I 
2 Little Plant People--Part II 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
HISTORY— 
#2 Patriotic Stories (Story of the Flag, 
Story of Washington, etc.) 


SECOND YEAR 


FABLES AND MYTHS— 

33 Stories from Andersen 

34 Stories from Grimm 

36 Little Red Riding Hood 

37 Jack and the Beanstalk 

38 Adventures of a Brownie 
NATURE— 

% Little Workers (Animal Stories) 

89 Little Wood Friends 

40 Wings and Stings 

41 Story of Wool 

42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

48 Story of the Mayflower 

45 Royhood of Washington 


THIRD YEAR 


FABLES AND MYTHS— 
46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
47 Greek Myths 
102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
NATURE— 
52 Story of Glass 
53 Adventures of a Little, Water Drop 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
4 Story of Washington 
7 Story of Longfellow 
21 Story of the Pilgrims 
54 Story of Columbus 
55 Story of Whittier 
57 story of Louisa_M, Alcott 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
64 Child) Life in the Colonies—I 
(New Amsterdam) 
65 Child Life in the Colonies—IT (Penn. 
sylvania) 
68 Stories of the Revolution-—-[ (Ethan 
Allen and the Green Mountain Bows) 
69 Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia) 
70 Stories of the Revolution—ITI 
: (Merion, the Swamp Fox) 
71 Selectionsfrom Hiawatha (lor 3rd, 
4th and 5th Grades) 
132 Story of Franklin 


FOURTH YEAR 
NATURE— 
75 Story of Coal 
76 Story of Wheat 
77 Story of Cotton 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 


| HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY— 
| 5 Story of Lincoln 
79 A Little New England Viking 
$1 Story of De Soto 
82 Story of Daniel Boone 
83 Story of Printing 
4 Story of David Crockett 
85 Story of Patrick Henry 
86 American Inventors—I (Whitney 
and Fulton) 
87 American Inventors—IT (Morse and 
Edison) 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson 
LITERATURE-— 
90 Selections from Longfellow—I 
91 Story of Eugene Field 


FIFTH YEAR 
NATU 


RE— 
93 Story of Silk 
96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee and Cocoa) 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY — 
16 Western Pioneers 
97 Story of the Norsemen 
99 Story of Jefferson 
101 Story of Robert FE, Lee 
141 Story of Grant 
LITERATURE— 
8 King of the Golden River (Ruskin) 
9 The Golden Touch (Hawthorne) 
107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s Ride, Inde- 
pendence Bell, the Blue and the Gray, 
etc.) 





SIXTH YEAR 


GROGRAPHY— 7 
114 Great European Cities (London and Paris) 


LITERATURE— 

10 The Snow Image (Hawthorne) 

11 Rip Van Winkle (Irving) 

12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving) 

22 Rab and His Friends 

24 Three Golden my ed (Hawthorne) 

25 The Miraculous Pitcher (Hawthorne) 

26 The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 

119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and Other Poems 

120 Selections from Longfellow—11 

121 Selections from Holmes 

iz2 The Pied Piper of Hamlin (Browning) 


SEVENTH YEAR 


LITERATURE— 

13 Courtship of Miles Standish (Longfellow) 

14 Evangeline (Longfellow) 

15 Snowbound (Whittier) 

20 The Great Stone Face (Hawthorne) 

123 Selections from Wordsworth 

124 Selections from Shelley and Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant of Venice 


EIGHTH YEAR , 


LITERATURE— 
17 Enoch Arden (‘Tennyson) 
i8 Vision of Sir Launfal (Lowell) 
19 Cotter’s Saturday Night (Burns) 
23 The Deserted Village (Goldsmith) ; 
126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner (Coleridge) 
128 Speeches of Lincoln 
129 Selections from Julius Cresar 
131 Selections from Macbeth 
i42 Scott’s Lady of the Lake—Canto 1 


FIVE CENTS EACH, SIXTY CENTS A DOZEN. 
Each booklet contains 32 pages of Choice wr carefully graded. Clear 


type, Attractive Ilustrations, Tasteful Covers. 


cents per copy for postage 


on orders of less than five copies, Order by number. 





AT TEN CENTS EACH: Longfellow’s Evangeline, gy and Miles Standish 


—three books—Complete with Notes and Pian o 
THE CHILDREN’S POET, a study of Longfellow for 


f Study. THE BEST FOR CLASS USE. 
Primary Grades. Contains 


Exercises and Suggestive Questions for Language Work, Nature Study, etc. PRICE 


10 Cents. 





World’s Events Publishing Co., - 


Former address 





Dayton, Ohio 


insville, N.Y. 








March 1908 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time require 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
t 


number received. A remittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures a prom 
reply by private letter. Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will 


accommodated if they send one dollar. 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. S$. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 


Wilmington, Del. 


Is there a pure democracy? Ifso, give name 
and location.—K. B. W., Peunsylvania. 

The canton of Appenzell in Switzerland 
and the towns of the Northern U. S. are, 
‘‘within the limits of their power,’’ ex- 
amples of pure democracy. Since the 
adoption of the ‘‘Initiative and Referen- 
dum Amendment’’ to the Constitution of 
Oregon in 1902, the government of that 
State is more nearly a pure democracy 
than is the government of any other State 
in the Union. 

*(Quoted from C. W. Fulton, U. S. Senator from 
Oregon. 

In the poem “The Three Kings,” what author- 
ity has Longfellow for the lines,— 

“till their horses turned, 
And neighed as they entered the great inn-yard.” 

Were they not camels ?—A Subscriber, Indiana. 

Authority tor the horses, as for the 
names, ‘‘ Melchior, Gaspar and Baltasar, ’’ 
lies in the sacred legends, celebrations 
and art of the Middle Ages. In the 
‘*Feast of the Three Kings,’’ celebrated 
at Milan in 1336, horses were used; and 
in the pictures, ‘‘ Adoration of the Shep- 
herds’* by Ghirlandajo, ‘‘ Journey of the 
Magi’’ by Gossoli, and ‘‘Adoration of 
the Magi’’ by Fabriano-—all artists of the 
fifteenth century—horses, not camels, 
form part of the processions. 

1. Why does the sun shine in at the north door 
at rising and setting, and not inthe middle of 
the day? 2. Why do the horns of the moon hang 
at different angles ondifferent months? 3. From 
what source comes the shadow on the moon, 
causing new and full moon?—lexington, Ok- 
lahoma. 

1. When the days are long, the sun 
rises and sets so far north of east that it 
may shine in a north door morning and 
evening; but at mid-day it is on the 
meridian, amd illumines the south side 
of objects. 2. The horns of the new 
moon always poiut away from the sun, 
since they represent the limit of its 
illuminated surface. As the sun’s appar- 
ent path through the heavens is differ- 
ently iuclined to our horizon at different 
times of the year, the moon’s position 
in regard to the sun must change and also 
the direction of the new moon’s horns. 
3. It is the moon’s own darkened surface 
turned toward us when it passes between 
the earth and the sun, that causes its 
disappeaance between old and new moon. 
As it moves forward in its orbit, the edge 
of the illuminated surface begins to ap- 
pear and this forms the crescent new 
moon. 

(Get Steele’s Popular Astronomy or some other 


good text book, and make a study of the inter- 
esting facts connected with the heavenly bodies.) 


1. Who at present is Speaker of the National 
House of Representatives? 2. Of what state is 
he a representative? 3. Who is Vice-President, 
and of what state ishe acitizen? 4. What isa 
passport, and of what use isitin traveling? 5. 
How many soldiers, including officers, in the 
army of the U.S.? 6. Is there a Signal Service 
in this wicjaiy ? (Hinton, W. Va.) What is a 
Signal Service? 7. How many post offices in the 
U.S.? 8 Whois Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the U. S., and of what state ishe a citi- 
zen? g. The U. S. comprises nine districts. 
Name thestates which form the district in which 
W. Va, is located. 10, What justice represents 
this circuit in the Supreme Court? 11. Name 
six of the most important committees of the 
House of Representatives? 12, Givea list of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s cabiuet officers. 13. How many 
representatives in Congress ?—C. G., Subscriber. 


I—2. Joseph G. Cannon, Ill. 3. Charles 
W. Fairbanks, Ind. 4. A doc*::1ient de- 
scriptive of the person to who: issued, 
given by the proper authority ina gov- 
ernment (in the U. S. only by the Sec- 
retary of State,) and granting permission 
to travel or enter foreign countries. 
Passports are required of foreigners in 
many parts of Kurope, and-in some Euro- 
pean States are required of citizens leav- 
ing their own country. 5. Total enlisted 
strength, staff and line, exclusive of the 
provisional force and the hospital corps, 
is 69,871. The provisional force consists 
of one regiment in Porto Rico and fifty 
companies of native scouts in the Philip- 





pines. 6. At Parkersburg, West Va. The 
Signal Service is a bureau of the United 
States government, connected with the 
War Dept. organized to collect from the 
whole country, simultaneously, reports 
of the local climatic conditions which, 
when compared at the central office, fur. 
nish basis for predictions concerning the 
weather. These are telegraphed ’.to the 
various sections of the country, or signal 
stations, where they are made known by 
flags or other signals. 7. In 1907, there 
were 62,663 Post Offices. 8. Melville 
W. Fuller of Ill., appointed 1888, 9, 
The Fourth Circuit comprises the two 
Virginias, the Carolinas and Maryland, 
10. Chief Justice Fuller. 11. Committees 
on ways and means; appropriations; 
banking and currency; interstate and 
foreign commerce ; post offices and post 
roads; foreign affairs. 12. Published 
in January Instructor, page 36. 13. 390 
Representatives. 

The following refers to the inquiry concerning 
state songs:-- 

In reply to the question of ‘‘Nan from 
Iowa,’’ in the January Normal Instructor, 
I can give two:—‘‘Missouri,’’ Landon 
Music Co,, Maryville, Mo., and ‘‘The 
Pennsylvania Hills,’’ Songland Pnub- 
lishing Co., Washington, Pa.—J. S.C. 
S., Maryville, Mo. 

1. How is Rossetti pronounced? 2, Which is 
proper—‘‘Neither of the girls was there” or 
“Neither of the girls were there?” 3. When was 
polygamy in Utah made unlawful? 5. How is 
“kainit” pronounced, and what is the meaning 
of the word? 5. Parse the verb phrase in ‘He 
will be punished for it.’’—A Subscriber, Conn. 

1. Rossetti, pronounced ‘‘ros set tee,” 
accent on second syllable. 2. ‘‘ Neither’ 
is singular, since it means ‘‘ not either, 
or not one, of two’’ hence ‘‘was’’ is 
correct. 3. By the Edmunds Bill in 
1882, polygamists in Utah were disfran- 
chised, but the law met with much op- 
position and a more stringent act was 
passed in 1887, In 1896, when Utah be- 
came a state, polygamy was forbidden by 
the constitution. 4. ‘‘Kainit’’  (pro- 
nounced ‘‘ki nit,’? with first ‘‘i’’ long 
and accent on first syllable) is the trade 
name for salts of potassium, used in the 
manufacture of fertilizers, and is de- 
rived from the Greek “‘kainos,’’ meaning 
‘‘recent.’? 5. The verb ‘‘will be pun 
ished’’ (or verb phrase, as some gram- 
marians call it) is the passive form of the 
regular active transitive verb ‘‘ punish,” 
used in indicative mode, future tense. 
Its subject is ‘‘He.’’ 

1. Is the pr “you” Iu. 
ral? “Ifeo, given seatence in witch you" weal 
be parsed singular and one in which “‘you” would 
be parsed plural, 2. Would it be proper for Mr. 
Smith to sign his name John W. Smith or J. W. 
Smith? 3. Which states allow women to vote? 
Which states have compulsory school law? 4. 
How many national holidays has the United 
States? 5. Isthere any such place as Two-Har- 
bors? It so, where isit? 6. Why is it not proper 
to use ‘‘Who” to represent children?. 7. Does 
transitive verb always requires an object? Does 
an intransitive verb ever take an object?—J. J: 
Arkansas. 

1. It is used in both numbers. ‘‘Cas> 
ius, go you into the other street,’’ is al 
example of the singular; ‘‘ You all do 
know this mantle’’ is example of the 
plural. 2. There is no rule governing 
the matter except personal choice. Either 
is correct; so is the full name, Jol 
Washington Smith. 3. In Wyoming, Col- 
orado, Utah and Idaho, women have full 
suffrage; in Kansas, they vote at mut- 
icipal and school elections; in eighte¢l 
of the other states, they have school suff- 
rage alone. All the states except Alt 
bama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Geot 
gia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missout, 
the Carolinas, Oklahoma, Tennesse¢, 
Texas and Virginia, have corapulsory 
laws for the whole ora part of the school 
year. 4. We have no national holiday. 


There are many legal holidays that af 





BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY 


At wholesale prices. 


Ask for our Catalogue. It lists over4,o00 titles, all of which 


are carried in stock, enabling us to fill orders promptly. We are constantly oi 
to our line and making a special study of how to procure for school, public 4 
individual libraries the best and most desirable books at the lowest prices. Thot 
sands of new customers are added to our list annually. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Pine Cone Souvenir—with Photograph 








uvenirs for Close of School 
or Anniversary Occasions 








MADE ESPECIALLY for EACH SCHOOL and contain the names of the teacher, the school officers, 
and all the pupils. THE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE TEACHER or ofthe school building placed on our 
photograph styles at a less price than the photograph usually costs alone. 








This is a new series one 
of which is illustrated by 
cut of the Kaster Lily 
Souvenir shown at left. 

As all the flowers re- 
presented in this series 
are true to life—repro- 
duced in their natural 
, colors — they com- 
prise a line much 
: more beautiful than 
—-, any other yet produce 
> and as in this we retain all 
: the features (names of 
school, teacher, pupils, school 
oe officers, photograph of teacher 
Easter Lily Souvenir when desired) which kave 
made our various styles of souvenirs so popular, we antici- 
pate a hearty welcome and large sale for them. 


The Series Comprises 

The souvenirs in this series are 
uniform in all respects except 
the variety of cover designs in- 
cident to the different flowers 
illustrated. Each souvenir is 
44%x6% inches in size; is 
made up of front and back 
cover cards of fine, white, flexible bristol board and as 
many inner sheets of fine paper as are needed to print the 
name or number of school, school officers, teachers and 
pupils; tied at the corner with fine silk cord. Space is 
provided on front cover card for photograph of teacher if 
desired. If not desired a suitable design is substituted. 

Prices ; 
With photograph of teacher placed in oval as illustrated in cut of Pine 


Cone Style—One dozen or less $1.25, Additional: ones ordered at 
same time 6 cents each, 


Without photograph as shown in cut, different illustrations being used 
with the other flowers—One dozen or less $1.00. Additional ones 5 
cents each. 


Unless otherwise instructed all orders for the Floral Souvenirs will 
be made up assorted, some of each flower being supplied. 


Pine Cone Souvenir 


\ This Souvenir has front and 
’ back covers of fine, white, flexi- 
ble bristol board. Size 3%x6%. 
The front card has a beautiful 
design, in which embossed 

‘Pine Cones are a prominent 
feature. Itis printed in colors 
and gold and embossed. The 
name or number of the 
school, school officers and 
the names of all tiie pupils 
and the teacher are printed 
upon inside sheets; tied 

y together with silk cord. 
“ This Souvenir is furnish- 
4 ed with the photograph 

. of the teacher, or with- 
~. \ out as desired. 

— The illustration on 
cover of the Pine Cone 
Souvenir is not only 
beautiful but emblemati- 
cal. In point of detail 
and coloring it is excelled by none, and the school house, 
globe, books, etc., worked into the design are particular- 
ly appropriate. 








The Rose 
The Violet 
The Easter Lily 
The Golden Rod 
The Forget-me-not 














Prices ; 
ith Photograph as shown in cut,—One dozen or less $1.25; each add- 
itional souvenir, containing same names, 6 cents. 
Without Photograph.—One dozen or less, $1.00; each additional souvenir 
5cents, A seriesof appropriate pictures takes the place of the 
photograph when it is not wanted. 





Water Color Souveni 


We believe this sou- 
venir to be the most . 

elaborate ever offered 
to schools. It is made 
upof twoor more cards, 
according to the numb- 
er of pupils’ names; 
each 5x8% inches in 
size. The cards are tied 
together with silk cord. 
The outside or cover 
card bears handsome 
designs, painted espec- 
ially for us,and beauti- 
fuily executed in colors 
by a new method by 
which the effect of 
watercolor painting is 


best reproduced. This 
expensive and artistic ss 
process has never been sl 


presented before in this 
connection. The Water i 
Color Souvenir is made 
in the following styles: 
Water Color 
Souvenir No. 1, 
With pupils’ names, etc. 
In this, the second 
card contains the name 
and location of the school, names of school officers, teacher 
and all the pupils—the features which have served to 
make all of our Souvenirs so popular. 
Kach additional souvenir, 5 cents. 


ae 


Water Color Souvenir 

Full size 5x8%4 inches. 

The series comprises four views—Kittens as 
shown above, Child, May Pole and Landscape, 
all beautifully reproduced from original paintings. 
peewee otherwise directed all ofders are made up 
assorted, 





Price. One dozen or less, $1.15. 
Water Color Souvenir No, 2. 
Without Pupils’ Names. 

Inthis, the first or cover cards are the same as in No. 1. 
The second card, however, instead of any names, has some 
inspiring quotations printed thereon. Mo names are 
printed on this style. 


Price. 5centseach. Order any number desired, 


White House Souvenirs 


This is a new Souvenir made to supply something less 
expensive than our other lines and yet containing the 
features which have made our general line of Souvenirs 
so very popular, 

The White House Souvenir is a four page folder printed on 
high grade white folding Bristol board. On the front 
page appears an appropriate design in which the White 
House is included. Portraits of the most popular Presi- 
dents appear in the series. On the two middle pages of 
No. 1, will be printed, specially for each school, the 
name or number of the school, names of school officers, 
date, names of pupils and name of teacher, thus embodying 
in these inexpensive souvenirs this most popular idea. 

Style No. 2 is the same as No. I except that there is no 
special printing upon them, the two middle pages being 
filled with quotations selected from the speeches and 
writings of the various Presidents. 

On the back cover page appears the names of all the 
presidents with date of birth, together with date of death 
of those not living. 

Attime of preparing this advertisement the work of 
making sketch was still in the hands of our artist, con- 
sequently it is impossible to illustrate it. Samples will 
be sent to all desiring to see it before ordering. 

Prices : 


White House Souvenir No.1. With names of pupils, etc. One dozen or less 
65 cents. Additional ones ordered at same time 4 cents each. 


White House Souvenir No. 2, With no special printing, any number de- 
sired, 2 cents each. 








The Easter Lily Souvenirs are particularly appropriate as gifts to pupils of both day 


and Sabbath schools at Easter time. 


Other Styles 


Ask for sample. 


With the exception of the Water Color, all the above described souvenirsare new with us this year. 
We have several other styies which have been and still are very popular, some of which are speci- 


ally adapted to the holidays. If interested in other styles than those above described do not hesitate to ask for samples 
of them. Special reference is made to the Statesmen-Author and the Harvard styles not here listed but samples of which 


will be sent on request. 


When Ordering give instructions clearly and write names of pupils; school officers, place, 
fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before sending, to insure accuracy. 


advance of time needed. 


When photograph style of any of our Souvenirs is desired, photographs 
should -be sent securely wrapped and have name of senderon back. We 


. Suarantee all reproductions of photographs to be as good asthe one from 


which we reproduce, and return original photograph uninjured. 


date, your own name and in 
Order well in 


Ask for free samples of our Souvenirs. We 
want your order and are confident of receiving it. 


Quality Counts 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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observed in some states but not in others, 
but none that are legal holidays in all of 
the States except Christmas and July 
Fourth. 5. Two Harbors is a banking 
post-village,. capital of Lake Co., Minn., 
on Lake Superior, twenty-seven miles 
from Duluth. 6. Probably for the same 
reason that ‘‘it’’ is applied to young 
children, because they have so little dis- 
tinct personality and are thus more on 
a par with the animals. See example in 
Wordsworth’s line:—‘‘A simple child 
that lightly draws its breath.’’ 7. A 
transitive verb is always followed by an 
object (unless in the passive form), an 
intransitive verb never. If a transitive 
verb is used without an object, it then 
becomes transitive. 

1. On what days should the flag be raised on 
the school house? 2. For what is Faneuil Hall 
noted? —A Subscriber, J. 1. W., Minn. 

1. On all days which the school having 
a flag may wish tocommemoraie, whether 
of lucal, state, or national interest. 2. 
Built by Peter Feneuil, a Hauguenot mer- 
chant of Boston, in 1742; rebuilt in 1768; 
used as meeting place of the people dur- 


| ing the disputes with Great Britain which 


led to the Revolutionary War, and hence 
its name, ‘‘Cradle of Liberty.’’ 

Please give full explanation of what is meant 
by Oceanic and Continental Islands. I am very 
anxious to learn to which one Madagascar be 
longs.—A Subscriber, Iowa. 

Continental islands beara close rela- 
tion to the neighboring continent, havy- 
ing been separated from it by the sink- 
ing of the land, forming what is called a 
‘‘drowned coast.’’ The islands of Maine 
are examples. Oceanic islands are some- 
times of voleanic origin or of coral for- 


| mation, or they may be parts of a moun- 


lain chain, as is Madagascar. 


1, Please explain the postal savings bank, its 
purpose, and where the banks may be established. 
2. When did the U.S. commence to dig Panama 
canal? How long willthe canal be and how wide? 
Are the Atlantic and Pacific oceans on the same 
level, or will there be a current from one to the 
other when the canal is opened? 3. How do 
steamers on the ocean get their drinking water? 
4. Cana verb be either transitive or transitive 
according to the way iu which it is used? Ifa 
verb can take an object, isit always transitive? 
5. How are presidential electors elected? When 
will be the next election for president?—M. P., 
Nebraska. 

1. The P. O. Dep’t has not vet formu- 
lated any plan for sucha bank, 2. In 
Ocotber or November, 1906. The canal 
is to be about forty-six miles long and of 
varving width, from 200 to 1000 ft. On 
account of the high land on the Ishtmus, 
the canalis notto be entirely atsea level, 
but the elevated portions are to be reached 
by a system of locks bothon the Atlantic 
and Pacific sides. 3. By carrying it in 
tanks or reservoirs, Probably some is 
distilled sea water. 4. A verb that takes 
an object is always transitive ; but many 
verbs are either transitive or intransitive, 
according to use 5. Congress has fixed 
the date of election on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November, and 
each voter votes for the whole body of 
electors nominated by the party whiose 
candidate for the Presidency he prefers. 
Names of the electors are printed on the 
ballots with those of candidates for other 
offices. Next election, Nov. 1908. 


“*, Why did Washington not sign the Declara- 
tion of Independence? 2. In what battle did 
Washington show the most brilliant generalship? 
3. What is meant by Civil Service? 4. Please 
mark correct pronunciation of Lafayette.—A 
Reader, from Ohio, 

1. The Declaration of Independence 
was a ‘‘Declaration by the Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled.’’ Washington was 
not a member of Congress; he was Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army, at that 
time in New York. 2. In battle of Prince- 
ton, Jan. 3, 1777, Or in his enitre move- 
ments between Dec. 25, 1776 and Jan. 4, 
1777. 3. All service rendered by employ- 
ees of a government, either state or nat- 
ional, which does not pertain to military 
or navalaffair. 4. Lafayette, pronounced 
‘‘la fa yet,’’ accent on last syllable, first 
‘*a’’ broad, second obscure. 

1. What would you do to relieve a person over- 
ceme by electricity? 2. What is meant by the 
initiative and referendum?—B. V. W., Minn. 

1. First, shut off current and release 
victim from wire. Persons doing this 
must not stand on anything metallic, 
must have hands protected by rubber or 
cloth, must not move injured person's 
body except by its clothing. In resus- 
citation, clothing is loosened, victim 


placed on his back, carefully watched, 
no liquids being given till consciousness 





comes back. Artificial respiraticn, if nec- 


1 
' 
; 
; 





Nearly all our little ills come 
through inactive bowels. Those 
days that you lose because you 
don’t feel right—Cascarets 
will save them all. 


In the old days, physic was dreadful —calomel, castor oil, salts or 
cathartics. 

And they were worse than they seemed, for they irritated the stomach 
and bowels, 

They acted much as pepper acts in the nostrils. They flooded the 
bowels with fluids. 

But those fluids were digestive juices. And a waste today means a 
lack tomorrow. 

You secured relief, but you were actually worse off than without it. 





It’s different with Cascarets. 


Their effect is the same as that of laxative foods, or of exercise. They 
Stimulate the bowels to natural action. 


No griping, no irritation. They act as a bowel tonic. 





The old way, too, was to take large doses of physic. People waited 
until the bowels were clogged. 

The new way is to take one Cascaret when you need it. Carry the 
box in your pocket or purse. 

Ward off the troubles instantly. 

The modern plan is to keep at your best. The old way wasted too 
many good hours. 





Cascarets are candy tablets. They are sold by all druggists, 
but never in bulk. Be sure you get the genuine, with CCC 
on every tablet. The price is 50c, 25c and 


TEN CENTS PER BOX 792 


bn 
He’s an Expert on Cartilage 


Do you know what cartilage is? Do you understand its functions and its uses in the human body? Do you 
realize that you can develop the cartilage in your system just like you develop the muscles of your arm? Do 
you know that the human vertebrie contains from eight to fourteen inches of cartilage? Shorter people have 

less, longer people have more, 





















but the cartilage in every man 
can be developed, and under 
proper direction this develop- 
ment adds wonderfully to the 
general health and to personal 
appearance, 

K. Leo Minges, the inventor of the Car- 
tilage system, is an expert on cartilage. 
He knows more about cartilage than any 
other man in the world. He has studied it 
since his college days. He has increased 
the height of thousands of people and he can 
increase yours by @ process that will broaden 
your shouders and develop your entire 
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physical being. 
Write for hie free book, ‘How to Grow | 
Tall.”? It is full of facts and is fascinat. | 












ingly interesting. It is absolutely free. 


CARTILAGE COMPANY 
81Q Unity Bidg., Rochester, N. Y, 


Taller 


| 
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VEILINGS LATEST EUROPEAN designs. Up-to-date 
9 New York Styles, at small cost. Catalog 


FREE To Women—Our illustrated catalog of toilet 
free. ©, 8, COMPANY, BOX 8, STATION K, NEW YORK. 


and rubber goods, drugs and sundries, Ad- 
dreas STANDARD CO., BX, 60 Wabash Ave,, CHICAGO, ILL. 


000 Seeos FREE 


300 EASY GROWING VARIETIES. This is without question the Grandest Collec- 
’ roduce a perfect cloud of 


Flowers ever put up. he 
y will P bloom and frags 
g rance from earliest summer until the snows of winter. You can have 
bushels of blossoms for bouquets, vases, and to give away. 
**Flowers are God’s Jewels for Earth’s Ornament.’’— 
im? They cheer the heart and make the home life pleasant; nothing 
ayVes- for the money spent can give as much sincere pleasure and de- 
Ir) light. No one should fail to plant these interesting flowers. 
‘ any are rare Novelties. You cannot get them elsewhere. In 
separate packets the varieties would cost more than $5.00. 
GORGEOUS COMBINATIONS OF ALL SHADES AND COLORS 
Each package contains seed of the following—and hundreds of others: ww 
Asters, all colors; Pinks, 10 varieties; Forget-me-not; Petunias, { 
10 varieties; Sweet Peas, 10 varieties; Cockscombs, Candytuft, 
Four O'clock, Salvias, Prize Foppies, Ageretum, Sweet Mignonette, 
Calendulas, Centaurea, Ricinus, 12 feet, Gilias, mixed, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Job’s Tears, Sweet Alyssum, Godetias, ven, 
® turtiums, Everlastings, 10 varieties, Sweet William, Calliopsis, 
Weather Plant, Stocks, Portulacas, 10 varieties, Love-in-a-mist, 
Clarkias, Mourning Bride, Joseph’s Coat, Marigolds, Larkspurs, 
True Ice Plant, Zinnias, 10 colors. 
Vick’s Magazine is a companion of real practical help in every 
home. For over 30 years it has brought sunshine and — cheer to 
thousands of readers. While it is primarily a Flora 
and Garden magazine, it is essentially a home 
magazine, with departments of neral interest 
to every member of the family. instructs, en- 
tertains and suggests ways to make the home 
=~ beautiful. You will enjoy its monthly 
visits. 


OUR OFFER: {0 Grow these inter: 


esting flowers, we make the price for 
entire Collection—Extra Large Pack- 
et, containing 300 varieties—(over 

seeds)—only 25 cts. and Vick's 
agazine until Jan. 1, 1909. 































tion of Beautifu 
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FILL OUT COUPON AND 
MAIL TODAY 


VICK PUBLISHING CO. 
9 Vick Block, DANSVILLE, N.Y, 


Enclosed find 25c, for which send 
, ntil Jan 1, 1909, and the 


's rE un 
large packet of Mixed Fiower 3. 


Name seveevecsccces 
Pro... woecceee 

























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


essary, should be Kept up “for at® least 
three hours, In case of severe shock, 
notify power house and call a doctor. 
The ‘‘ Electrical World,’’ for January 4, 
1908, (McGraw Publishing Co., New 
York), contains a list of rules in full 
for resuscitation from electric shock, a 
copy.of which it will send to any reader 
of that paper uponapplication. 2. ‘‘The 
political institutions Known as Initiative 
and Referendum are those by which the 
body of the electorate may initiate meas- 
ures to be enacted by their own vote, and 
by which laws enacted by the Legisla- 
tures are referred to and approved and re- 
at hy the peopie.’’ (World Almanac, 
I . 


1. Please explain who the characters described 
in Teunyson's “Dream of Fair Women’’ are 
meant to represent. 2, From what selection of 
Tennyson’s is the following taken? 

“As fit for every mood of mind,— 

Or gay, or grave, or sweet, or stern, was there.” 
3. What wasthe purpose of writing the recent 
novel, ‘“The Call of the Blood?” . 4, Please give 
the correct pronunciation of “Hichens.” “de- 
moustrated,” ‘‘Corot,” “La Follette.” 5. Why 
the difference in spelling—of “sanitarium” and 
“sanatorium?” 6. Who was. Delilah? 7, Givea 
brief biographical sketch of Harold MacGrath 
and Thomas Nelson Page. 8. Is Hearst connected 
with the ‘Cosmopolitan’? Magazine?—Billings, 
N. Y. 

1. Helen of Troy; Iphigenia; Cleopa- 
tra; Jephthah’s Daughter; Fair Rosa- 
mond ; Margaret Roper, daughter of Sir 
Thomas More ; Joan of Arc; Queen Elea- 
nor. 2. From ‘‘The Palace of. Art.’’ 
The following is the stanza quoted:— _ 
‘‘Nor these alone, but every landscape 

fair, 

As fit for every mood of mind, 
Or gay, or grave, or sweet, or stern, was 

there, 

Not less than truth design’d.’’ 
3. It shows the force or ‘‘call’’ of inher- 
ited traits of character. 4. Hichens pro- 
nounced ‘‘hitch ens;’? demonstrated, 
accent on ‘‘dem’’ or ‘‘mon’’ (demon), 
as preferred; Corot, ‘‘co ro,’’ with long 

‘fo’s,’’? accent on ‘‘ro’’; La Follette, 

‘‘la fol let,’’ broad sound of ‘‘a,’’ accent 
on ‘‘let’’. 5. Because of difference in 
derivation and meaning. Sanitarium is 

roperly a héalth resort, from Latin‘‘san- 
itas,’’ health; ‘‘sanatorium,’’ an estab- 
lishment for treatment of disease, from 
‘‘sano,’’ to cure, ‘‘sanatio,’’ healing, 
euring. 6. The Philistine woman _be- 
loved by Samson, who deprived him of 
his great strength and betrayed hm into 
the hands of his enemies, by cutting off 
his locks. 7. Harold MacGrath, journ- 
alist and author; born in Syracuse, N. 


| Y., 1871; engaged in journalism since 


1890; unmarried, residence Syracuse; 
contributor to magazines ; author of ‘‘ Half 
a Rogue,’’ one of the ‘‘big: selling’’ 
books of last year, and other novels. 
Thomas Nelson Page, born Hanover Co., 
Va., 1850; educated Washington and Lee 
University ; practised law in Richmond; 
1875-93; lecturer; member of Authors,’ 
Century, and University Clubs, New 
York; author of stories and noveis; ad- 
dress, Washington. 8. Heownsthe mag- 
azine, though it is not published in his 
name, 





Methods and Results 


(Continued from page 8) 


the teacher than geography. Years ago, 
when but little of the human element 
was considered in this subject, when map 
questions and mathematical geography 
constituted the major portion of it, the 
teacher needed but little special prepara- 
tion in presenting it. At the present 
time, when so much of the human 
element enters it, when to the physical, 
mathematical, and political sides are 
added the industrial and commercial in 
all their various complexities, it is 
incumbent on the teacher to-be well 
versed in the growth and relative impor- 
tance of the leading commercial and 
industrial activities of the world. As 
this knowledge can be obtained only in 
part from the text-books, it is therefore 
necessary that the teacher should be well 
informed on the current literature re- 
lating to these activities in newspapers 
and magazines. To make ithe work 
simple and yet comprehensive for the 


broad knowledge of the subject. To say 


pupil, requires that the teacher have a’ 





® rece: 
+ dete’ Ee me Ses. 


that* a ‘class -is not"interéstéd in geogn. 
phy, is to say. that the pupils-of the clas, 
have a_ poor apperceptive basis or ely 
that the teacher is lacking in teaching 
power and knowledge-.of the subjec, 

In closing, I desire to state that t do 
not in any sense wish to depreciate the 
value of Proper methods intelligently 
applied. They are one of the essential 
factors which make a teacher successfy], 
Without them true success cannot be 
achieved, but methods, however excel}. 
lent, cannot insure success if the teacher; 
be lacking in other necessary qualifica. 
tions. She should know ‘the_ value of 
clear, succinct statements; she shonid 
know that rote work is: valueless ; she 
should know that ‘hher-class’ work * cannot 
be estimated -by. the, answers of a fey 
bright pupils; she-should know: of the 
deficiencies» of her class without:a state. 
iment from her Principal or superinten. 
dent; she should see‘ that>the spirit of 
the work is not sacrificed to the form; 
she should be free from worry and 
anxiety, even though large piles of 
papers be uncorrected; she ‘should not 
feel that she is burdened with impossible 
tasks; she should know:-that. the text. 
books, plans of work and methods are 
but aids and are of - value ‘in so far as 
they bring forth: valuable results ;, she 
should know that her ability as a teacher 
depends largely upon her success in 
arousing in the pupils an-interest and 
self-activity in the work at hand; and, 
lastly, she shonld fully realize that her 
real success is measured by the growth 
and development of: the human beings 
under her charge. - CA. © Re. 

— The. Metropolitan ‘Teacher, 





The Pilgrims and the Puritans 
(Continued from page 14) 


extracts of sufficient length to arouse an 
interest that will lead to the reading of 
the books by the pupils. It will also be 
well to study the life of each of the more 
important characters of those early times, 
such men as Brewster, Standish, Win- 
throp, separately, and to have maps drawn 
and towns located. 


Collateral Reading 


History :— 
Fiske—The Beginnings of New England, -pp. 
57-169. Houghton, Mifflin. 
Dawes—Colonial Massachusetts... pp. 1322 
Silver, Burdett & Co. ‘ 
Drake—The Making of New England. Scrib- 
ners. i ¢ 
Bradford—The Plymouth Plantation. Maynard, 
Merrill. ‘ 
Moore—Pilgrims and Puritans. Ginn & Co," 
Fisher—The Colonial Era. pp. 32-176. Scrib- 
ners, . 
Earle—Home Life in, the Colonial Days. spp. 
108-141. Macmillan. , a 
Earle—The Sabbath in Puritan New England 
Scribners, : 
+ Karle—Social Life in Old New England. Mac 
millan. Hacer : i 
Karle—Manners and Customs in .Old Ne 
England. Scribners, 
Higginson—The Massachusetts Bay Colon 
Lee & Shepard. 
Poetry:— { 
Mrs. Hemaus—The Landing of the Pilgrims. 
Whittier—The Corn Song. 2 
Prestou—The First Thanksgiving. 
Longfellow—The Courtship of Miles Standish. 
Biography :— ; ; 
Mitchel—John Winthrop. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Bolmau—Massasoit, Morse Company. 
Abbott—Miles Standish. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
* Jenks—Captain Miles Standish. Century Co. 
Fiction:— ‘ 
Austin—Standish of Standish, Houghton. 
Austin—Betty Alden. Houghton, Mifflin, 
Keightley—The Cavaliers. Harpers. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR SECRET 


A Lady Subscriber Offers to Send Free to 
Sufferer the Secret That Cured Her 


EDITOR NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. P 
Dear Sir: As Iam one of your subscribers @ 
know that you want to do all your readers 
I write to tell youthat I have ‘found a perm 
means to get rid of all superfluous hair. # 
may publish in your paper that I will tell if? 
to any reader the secret that-cured me 4 
many things had failed. Itis harmless, sim 
painless, cannot hurt the complexion, and ma 
the electric needle entirely unnecessary. If aay 
one will send a 2-cent stamp for reply I will see 
entirely free full details, so that every sul 
cau secure the same happy results I did)? 
vately at home. ‘Your faithtul subscriber. 


‘ CAROLINE OSGOOD 


343G, Custom House, Providence, R. I. 4 


Visitin Cards <*"; on 25 for 10e—Name and Address 
on100Gummed Labels for 10c.—Printed Ear 


25 for 12c. Samples 2e. C, M. KATES, Box 108, Amherst, 
























St. or B. F. D State 





TH E, PRO BLEM of procuring suitable material for Entett 

ments is solved by our extended line of 
-tertainiment Books'listed on-another page. - From this list you afe sure to obtain? 
what you need for Friday afternoon, holiday or other entertainment occasion§:" ; 
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Suffering-Take My 
Medicine Free 


It Doesn’t Cost You One Cent To Test My Free Medicine 


| 
\) 


| 


| 
\ My trial treatment is as free to you as 
sunshine. 

I do not want your money, 

I am just as confident of what my medi- 
cine will do for you as you are that the sun 
will rise tomorrow or that two and two 
makes four, not only once but every time. 

That’s why [£ am willing to send you my 
free medicine to prove to you no matter 
what ails you, or how long standing the 
disease, or how many other treatments and 
doctors you have tried without benefit. 

You do not spend a cent. 

All that is needed is to just tell me from 
what disease you suffer. I will send my medi- 

cines flying to you as fast as the mail can carry 
them. These are the same medicines and treatment 
which thousands of other sufferers all over the 
country have accepted and used. Let my treatment 
prove what it can do for you. 


§ Treat All Diseases. 


I do not care what ails you. It does not matter 
to me whether some deadly disease of the heart has 
you in its grasp with your life perhaps hanging by 
a thread, whether it is some disease of the throat 
or lungs which is sapping your vitality and life; 
whether you are a victim of Asthma; Bronchitis; 
Catarrh; Chronic Colds and Coughs; any Disease o 
the Stomach; Liver; Bowels; Kidneys and Bladder; 
or Piles; Rheumatism; Gout; Skin Disease; Ner- 
vousness; Neuralgia; Malaria; Bright’s Disease; 
Congestion; Sores; Grippe; Female Diseases; Rup- 
ture; General Debility or any Chronic Disease. 

I treat them all. My medicines are especially 
prepared for every disease, and many who were 
given up to die testify to their wonderful merit. — 

If you need help, no matter what the trouble is, 
MT take my trial treatment and use it free. You are to 

i judge for yourself whether you have been helped. 
= take the risk. I agree to abide by your decision. 


=~ yt No Matter How Long You Have 
W 72) Been Sick or How Bad Your Case, 


Take My Free Medicine. 


some old trouble of long standing which other doctors have 
tried to cure in vain. Do not Wai despair. Do not give up hope. I have cured hundreds 
of cases which others said were “Ey incurable. Come to me. I treat more cases of a single disease 
in a day than many doctors do of all diseases in a month. No matter where you live I can cure you as well 
with my medicine and treatment by mail as if you came to my office or I went to your bedside or home, 


Why Should You Suffer 


longer when I will send you my medicine free? Why should you keep on hoping against hope. You 
will not get well without aid. You know that. Your disease will not cure itself. You must have help 
and in your heart you know it. Just sit down and write to me fully and frankly. I will treat your 
letter as a sacred confidence. Let me study your case, and from my great experience of thousands 
cured, send you my free medicine. Remember it doesn’t cost you acent. Ido not want your money. 


Do Not Delay a Single Day. 


Tomorrow you may be worse. Next week or next month your trouble may take a more serious turn 
and it maybe too late. Act now, while there is yet time. I will send the medicine, all charges paid, 
in plain wrappers. No one need even know you are using my treatment. Cure yourself in the privacy 
of your home and with a cure that will last. With my medicine I will send you also absolutely free 
my household volume, telling the cause, treatment and cure of all disease. ‘This great work represents 
the labor of years. I send it free to you, for I want to make you well. Write to me today. 


| 






























































Perhaps you suffer from (a 


| WT and Prove for Yourself That It Will Help. 
| What Ails You, How Long You Have Suffered, or How 
| Bad You Are, If You Are Sick, Take My Free Trial 
Treatment, It Is As Sure As The Gospel. 


No Matter 


RHEUMATISM. 


I want to inform you that your remedies have 
entirely cured me of a severe case of Rheumatism. 
My joints are now limber and I have as good use 
of myself as ever. I am suffering no pain at the 
present time, and I am confident that your remedies 
have entirely relieved me of this disease, 

I certainly am thankful to you for the treatment, 
and .will be glad to recommend the same to my 
friends. Yours truly, 

JAMES VANSICKEL, Newark, O. 


STOMACH TROUBLE. 


One year ago last spring I doctored with you for 
stomach trouble and I have been bothered but very 
little with it since, and I feel that I owe you for my 
wellness and happiness. Yours very truly, 

L. C. Wricut, Crary, N. D, 


HEART DISEASE, 


“Dear Doctor:—I am glad to inform you at the 
present time that I am feeling all right in every 
way, and that your remedies have effected a com- 
plete and permanent cure of my Heart Trouble. I 
can also say that other doctors told my husband I 
could not be cured, but now I am feeling as well as 
ever, and if I shall ever need treatment again, Dr. 
King would be the one I shall go to. 

Yours with respect, 
Mrs. Geo. McDanizL, Viewfield, 8. D. 


PILES AND BLADDER TROUBLE, 


Dear Doctor:—I have just received a letter from 
you asking me to state my reasons for not writing. 
I wish to say, Dear Doctor, that your * * 
treatment cured me of Piles and Bladder Trouble, 
for which please receive my thanks. I will say that 
if my disease ever returns again, I will write to you 
at once. Very respectfully, 

W. H. Me.ton, Kapps Mill, N. ©. 


MALARIA, 


Some time ago I was informed of you by some of 
my friends who took your treatment. I sent you a 
description of my case, and you prepared and sent 
me a complete course of treatment. This was the 
only course I took from you, and can honestly say, 
that I received more benefit from the one course of 
your treatment than from any previous remedies I 
have taken, and am at the present time able to do 
my work, and do not feel in need of any more medi- 
cine at this time. 

Thanking you for what you have done for me, I 
remain, Yours sincerely, 

H. Jounson, Fouroaks, N. CO, 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 


I thank you for your goodness. I am feeling all 
right and can’t pay you any more than telling about 
your remedies. I remain as ever. Yours truly, 

CoRNEIAUS JACKSON, Scoipe, Ark. | 


LUNG TROUBLES. 


Many thanks to you, doctor. I think I am com- 
pletely cured. I am like «a new man, able to do a 
full day’s work. There is nothing that troubles me, 
and I am grateful to you for my present health. 

Yours truly, 
Gro. Davis, Kaw, Okla. 


CATARRH. 


Yours of a few days ago is at hand and contents 
noted. In reply will say that the first treatment of 
medicine that I bought from you seems to have given 
me a permanent cure. My health is entirely re- 
stored. 

I was afflicted with several ailments and was un- 
able to receive permanent relief before I tried your 
treatment. 

Thanking you for your past kindness, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. Rose MustTin, Gainesville, Fla. 


DR. E.P. KING, 426 Security Trust Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind, 








Never Again Such a Book Bargain as This! . | 


The New Americanized 


Encyclopedia Britannica | 


Shut out from the American Market on account of complication regarding copyright, this Famous 
Work of Reference is now offered for the last time. Never again will it be possible to procure 
a set. Publication will cease at once. Entire publishers’ stcck now on hand to be cleared with 


the utmost rapidity at less than ONE HALF the PRICES at which over 250,000 SETS HAVE BEEN._ | 


A SALE TO MARK AN EPOCH IN BOOK HISTORY. AN EVENT WITHOUT. EXAMPLE. 


A Great Reference Library 


We ee: 


SOLD. 

































This work—representing every branch of human knowledge—gives to the American people an American Reference Library filled with 


the ripest fruits of American scholarship and exhibiting the finest specimen of American 


k-making. It consists of 15 large and beautiful 


volumes, covering, in 10,000 pages, the concentrated learning of all the ages. 
There is nothing in the whole vm > of literature with which to compare it. What Shakespeare is to the drama, Milton to poetry, 


Blackstone to law, Napoleon to rulers, the 
terest and endeavor. — It correctly answers all questions. 


ew Americanized Britannica is to works of reference. 
What the Britannica says is universally regarded beyond dispute—History, Biog- 


It sweeps the whole circle: of human in-’ 


raphy, Literature, Art, Science, Inventions, Politics, Geography, Governments, Law, Medicine, Theology, Labor Organizations, New Dis- 
coveries and ten thousand other subjects are all treated in their right place and due proportion. 


WY 


UR OFFER While the supply holds out we will accept 
® orders for the complete work. 15 volumes, 
silk cloth binding for only $37:00, payable $1.00 after five days’ ex- 
amination and approval and $2.00 per month thereafter for Eighteen months. 
(Publishers’ price for cloth binding was $60.00 a set.) If half morocco 
binding is preferred—and this is the style we especially recommend—we 
will deliver the complete set, 15 volumes, half morocco, gilt top, for only 
$46.00, payable $1.00 after five days’ examination and approval and $2.50 
per month thereafter for Eighteen months. (The publishers’ price for the half 
morocco was $75.00 a set.) These prices save our readers $23.00a set on the 
cloth binding and $29.00 on the half morocco, and you pay for the set at your 
convenience, having the use of it all the time. When the sets now on hand 
are all sold you cannot buy this popular American edition at any price. 
The new English edition now being prepared will cost $150.00 to $200.00, 
nearly four times more than our clearance price. We will ship the com- 
plete set subject to your examination and approval and guarantee 
satisfaction in every way. If the set is not satisfactory it may be 
returned. We have only a very few sets left and would urge all 
whoare interested to act promptly. Tear off coupon, write name 
and address plainly, indicating the style of binding you 
prefer, and mail now. 


INCOLN’S EXAMPLE OF SELF-HELP. No one 
ever had fewer opportunities of acquiring an education 
than Abraham Lincoln; nobody ever made better use 
of suchas he pussessed. Inhis youth he wouid 
walk miles to borrowa book trom which he might 
glean a little knowledge of the world. Whata 
treasure, what an inexhaustible treasure 
would this encyclopzdia have been to him, 
The lesson which sucha life as Lincoln’s 
teaches isthat knowledge and mental 
training can be won under the most 
adverse circumstances ; and if that 
isso, who can say that any path is 
barred tohim by lack of oppor- 
tunity when there lies with- 
in his reach such means of 
advancement as are af- 
forded by this mag- 
nificent work. 


Send Coupon Today 





Please send me, subject 
to 5 days’ examination and 
approval, one set of the New 

Americanized Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 15 volumes, in half 
morocco binding, gilt top. If 
satisfactory, 1 agree to pay $1.00 
within 5days and $2.50 per month 

thereafterfor 18 months. If not satis- 
factory I will notify you witiin 5 days 
and hold subject to your order. 





















ADDRESS. occcccccccesccccccccccsccccccccocsccccccce 
If CLOTH binding is preferred write *‘cloth’’ instead 
of Half Morocco and $2.00 per month in place of $2.06 



















means will afford. You may not be able to send them to college, or 
even to the High School; but you can afford this encyclopedia. It will in- 
fluence their future as you would wish. It will help them growin character, 
refinement and knowledge. A well-known school superintendent has said, 
‘The child using an encyclopedia at home in connection with school 
work, will profit 33% per cent more than one without it.’’ 


"THE SALARY QUESTION. Thousands of young men and women are 

fretting at the limitations imposed on them by inferior work and low 
salary, while they are conscious of powers which they cannot bring into 
operation for lack of knowledge. The possibilities of life, the latent 
powers of the mind, the opportunities afforded by widening knowledge. of 
the world, are developed to their fullest extent by daily study of the New 
Americanized Encyclopedia Britannica. A few minutes a day regularly 
devoted to systematic reading of this work will astonish you with the in- 
crease of mental power which they will bring you. 


EVERYONE CAN AFFORD IT. It will cost you only a few cents a 

day for a little while to become the possessor of this work. - Even if 
your circumstances deny you the luxuries of life, just think of some little 
thing—some little habit which brings you no ultimate good—which you 
might give up, and so obtain this work which means so much to you 
and your possibilities in life. You pay only a little and only for 
a little while, and during that time the work is in your possession. 


D2 NOT DELAY. CUT OUT AND MAIL THE 





COUPON TO-DAY, if you wish to secure the most 
wonderful book bargain of this generation. The sets will 
fairly melt away at these phenomenal prices, and in order to 








secure one you must act at once. You incur no risk what- Comp fete 
ever as we ship subject to your examination and approval Set 
and guarantee satisfaction in every way. -You can never a. 
duplicate this opportunity. Tear off coupon, write name | Monthly 





and address plainly and mail now. 
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PARENT’S DUTY is to give his children the best education that his | 
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| THROAT | BP ASTILLES 
| avast a Perce cee ee gat 


ANS SONS LESOHER & WEBB Limites, 
ch TanDon on wane von! 


setenv ioe wearing, tne avers Teese Marty ark)” 
Evans Sons Lescher & Webb Ltd., 92 Willlam St’. New York 


[GUARANTEEO. UNDER THE FOOD AND | 
ORUGS ACT. JUNE 30,1906. | 


— 


Non Narcotic—purely onarte ane allay all infla- 
mation and irritation. Clear the air passages from 
| Hoarseness, Colds, Coughs, Catarrh 
mduclag perfect voice—they leave the throat moist. 
cal roe box sent to teachers mentioning this 
rom All Druggists 25c or by mail 30c. 
IANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB Lté., 92 William St., N. Y 


FREE BOOK ABOUT CANCER. 


CANCEROL, has proved its merits in the treat- 
ment of cancer. It is not in an experimental 
stage, Records of undisputed cures of cancer in 
nearly every part of the body are contained in 
Dr. Leach’s new I00-page book. This book also 
tells the cause of cancer. and instructs in the care 
ofthe patient ; tells what to do in case of bleed- 
ing, pain, odor, étc. A valuable guide in the 
treatment of any case. A copyof this valuable 
book free to those interested. Address, 

Dr.L.T.LEACH, Box 94 Indianapolis, Indiana. 


-— am ACTO R or orator 
pays $25 to $200 woskly..Welte for FREE booklet 


= bi hg me graye i Sehool of Elocution, 


Time and Vacation Work. GOOD PAY, 

men and .women ng orders for 
d taki di f 

high-grade stereographs and stereoscopes. Earn as 

much during spare time and vacation as rest of year 

oat B... 2 work. Credit given onorders. Ex- 

resentative wanted in every locality. 

ontiit, instruction book, etc. Write at once for 

18. H.C, White Co,, 771 Monon Bldg., Chicago, Il, 


ed TY PEWRITERS wii: 


a the Steadard Machines 4 % oH 
rers 

RENTED NU WHERE al. 
rental to apply. 
WRITER EMPORIUM, 

92-94 Lake St., Chieago, IIL 

















7 VOICES MADE STRONG | 


wing Belcanto Troches, Remove weaknesses and 
tion. Kors rial si the vocal cords, Used by singers 
speakers. Trial size 25c.; Jaree size $1.00 Satisfac- 
sat nteed or money refunded. 
SIDE DRUG Co. Riverdale Station, Dept. C, CHICAGO, 


fans, WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


) 
hacen used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
) 
) 
) 





while Teething for over Sixty Years. It ¢ 
‘othes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, ¢ 
cures wind colic, and isthe best remedy fordiarrhea. ( 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. , 








sure; we 

an ay work and teach yee ony ae work in 
live. Send us your address and we will 

ae Be an = remember we guarantee a clear profit 
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oe, ~s = $3 aday 


for ev aie we = sure. Write atonce. 
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BE A GRADUATE: NURSE 


and earn $20 to $80 per week ; we provide home study 
Course lectures ; hospital practice when desired; em- 
nt for students and graduates ; largest training 
inthe world. Write today. Free book. 
AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL NURSES 


947 Crilly Building, Chicago 
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NORMAL -INSTRUGTOR 


Physical Training 
(Continued from page 17) 


inted leader the next. On commienc- 
ing the exercises the teacher announces 
the time for physical training and orders 
the captains to stand. They then walk 
to the head of their aisles and face their 
rows. The windows are thrown open. 
The leader then orders the class to stand 
and puts them through the movemeuts. 
Should the chosen leader be too young 
the teacher may give the commands. 
The captains serve as models for their 
respective rows to tollow. If necessary, 
form a captain’s class to meet every 
Monday afternoon for half an hour after 
school to reliearse the old and learn any 
new exercises for the week. This method 
of seli-control is one which I have suc- 
cessfully employed with many classes for 
several years, and have yet to finda 
system to equal it. Working like a 
charm, it arouses the keenest interest, if 
properly instilled. | 

Many other methods of creating en- 
thusiasm for physical training will sug- 
gest themselves to a teacher who enters 
into the spirit of the work, for besides 
being beneficial it is interesting to all 
concerned. I shall describe in subse- 
quent articles some easy exercises, many 
of which are entirely original and all of 
which have proven interesting and 
effective in use. 


Physical Training an Aid to Mental 
Development 


The idea often prevails among teachers 
who have not given the subject the 
benefit of their reasoning powers, that 
physical training interferes with the 
mental activities of a child or adult. I 
am sure that to you who have tried the 
experiment, such an argument hardly 
needs any refutation. Accompanying 
this article are five pictures of the same 
boy taken at various times. They are 
the portraits of a youthful genius who 
has now grown into a strong, studious 
young man with a large future as a 
musician. His thoughts and latent 


, powers lay dormant while a child until 


the effect of physical exercises aroused 
his spirit and produced a_ noticeable 
mental result. His case is but one of 
many I have met and which have led me 
to believe that pirysical training is the 
greatest open sesame to a person’s men- 
tal assets. 

Not only are these exercises intended 
for the child in school, but are adapted 
and appropriate for use at home. They 
will act as a relief to the mental cares 
and strains of a professional life, and if 
faithfully performed for a féw minutes 
every morning and evening, will soon 
show their physical effects. People who 
become interested in this culture usually 
abandon a narrow thinking existence and 
expand not only physically, but in their 
moral ideas of life. 


The Geography of Wheat 


(Coutinued from page 13) 


New York, the-golden wheat moves on 
with maximum speed and minimum cost, 
—a marvellous change indeed from the 
day when vessels were unloaded at 
Buffalo by baskets borne up from , tie 
holds on the shoulders of stalwart 
stevedores. 

This romance of modern transportation 
in America is important because typical. 
The lake traffic in iron ore reviews the 
same tale; the history of the changing 
devices for handling coal at any Atlantic 
or lake port repeats the story with local 
color. The account of changes in 
American routes for wheat transport 
makes clear present facts. Today our 
export wheat is beyond the Mississippi, 
and largely beyond the Missouri. It has 
recently extended soutlwestward, it is 
now spreading northwestward. In con- 
sequence, Gulf ports being nearer thie 
wheat fields, have increased their grain 
exports more rapidly than the Atlantic 
ports. Likewise there is a natural 
demand that the waterways leading to 
the gulf be improved. The Appalachians 
are still» barrier. Looking on to the 
future --.he near future even,—there is 
forese i: che continued growth of Canadian 
railwc,s and ports, and the openiug of a 





Abate the Dust Evil 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 
Dust carries the germs of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 
moving feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
through the air. Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as ¢he floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 

Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 
By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated. Experience proves that Standard Floor 
Dressing reduces dust over e/even-twelfths, sothat with dust abated and the 
atmosphere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 
tionately. Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
rooms, but also preserves the floors. Prevents them from 
cracking and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 
: Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
STANDA Rp half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans. 
\ Not intended for household use. 
DRESSING A Free Demonstration 
Smet We want fo prove the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing af our own 
expense, We will treatfree of charge one schoolroom or corridor 
floor or part of onefloor in any store or public building, just to show 
how Standard Floor Dressing eliminates dust. Ask for particulars. 
Boards of Education, School Superintendents, Principals, 
and Teachers should write for information, testimonials 
and our free book “Dust and Its Dangers.’’ The health of 
your pupils may depend on your action, 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


SILVER QUARTERS FOR 15c. 


Would not be half as good an investment as The Teachers’ Gazette, a 20 page 
monthly, a whole year for lic. Every issue is well worth this amount, 
We have decided to continue our offer during the month of March. 


New Subscribers Only. 
A Whole Year for 15c. 


" j Read these two unsolicited testimonials from our subscribers which state 
| MILFORD: N.Y, the case precisely; 
) SANUARY, t908 
































Kdwardsville, TIL, Jan. 23, 1908, 
955 ABs wre [Lam asubscriber to your Teachers’ Gazette and think itis fine, T sub- 
Mh ACAD Ekin DA , Scribe to another magazine (much higherin price) but I find many more 
useful articles in The Teachers’ Gazette than in the other. 
CLARA F, pve 
Phoenix, Oregon, Jan. 2, 1908. 
Ithink the Teachers’ Gazette the best forthe practical teacher ‘in the 
schoolroom of anything [ haveever seen. There are many others larger, 
with long, able articles on educational matters, but lacking the many very 
useful suggestions for the practical teacher in the schooviroom., 
G, W. HASELTON, 


baie oe This Offer is Not Good After April 1, 1908, 
Send 15c, to-day. It will be the best investment you ever made. VForvign cu 10c, extra. 
Teachers’ Gazette Co., Milford, 


IN EACH TOWN 

and district to ride 

and exhibit a 1908 
urnishe 


ose 1 “Ranger” bicycle, us.. Our agents everywhere are making money 
W ite for 44 paar and pA offer at once. 

ato of - oe REQ UIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship 

to anyone, ne e U. S. without a cent de, 9 in advance, prepay /reight, 

anda — TEN DAY ‘3? TREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and 

pat it to any test you wish. p. you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 

FA AGTOI RY Phices it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 














We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one 

S svat profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to $5 middlemen s 

ofits uying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your bicycle. DO 

Nor Uys ¢ a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogues and 

ae ou sand remarkable special offers to rider agen nts. 

‘a YOU. Wit E E ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 

- yy models at the wonderfully low prices we 

can make f or 1908. We sell the highest grade bicycl co TE fess, mee than any other factory. We are 

satisfied with $1 00 profit above factory cost. BICY ALERS, you can sell our bicycles 
under ON oa rang as ic double our prices. pid ay ant the day received, 

SE CYCLES. We do not regularly handle second hand bicycles, but 

a = a Wautnber on ot taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores. These we clear out promptly 

RB m $3 to $8 of = — rip’ Dog bargain » Sata cuales — P da) 

single wheels, imported ro rec ns an edais, 

Fit -BRAKES, Phepaies and F_«: ofall kinds at Aal/ the usual velo prices. 

WAIT e but write t —— = will send you free by return mail our large catalogue, beauti- 

u 











fu pa. ig a great fund of interesting matter and useful aie oe also a wonderful proposition 
on the first he Beis eae to your town. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 
MEAD CYCLE COMPANY Dept. T 28, CHICAGO, ILL. 
a Superfluous Hair permanently re- . 
. moved at office by latest scientific For Your Library 
method; registered Washington. Cure 
guaranteed; no electricity or poison; $1,00 
package will convince you of my posi- For Your Schoo! 
tive cure. MME.MAYME, Face Special- 
ist, Dept. 6, 3205th Ave., 32d St,, New ‘ 
York. We make a specialty of supplying 
POST CARDS THAT EDUCATE. School Libraries, and carry a large 
Flags of the Countries ; Presidents of the U. S. from iS : 
Washington to Roosevelt; Views of Historic and assortment and big stock for that 
Famous places; also fine Art and Season Cards. J 
Sample Package of 10 for 10 cents, with Catalog K, purpose. We can, and do sell at 
containing over 40@ illustrations of Post-Cards. \ t i 
CO-OPERATIVE €O., owest prices, Prices equally low 
Ed. Dept. L., 510 W. 185 St., New York City. P . — 
where one volume or one hundred 


LA DY AG E N T oe are ordered. Send for Catalogue 


$75 to $100 per month regular, We furnish free comp cade 
sample case outfit of our high-class Flavors, Icing, Per. Free, list ing over 4,000 volumes. 
fumes, Toilet Goods, Soaps, ete. Our agets’ big success 
due to our high-class goods. Write for eatalog and new offers. 


T. H. Snyder & Co.,8-10 North St., Cincinnati, 0. | F- A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


$ PE TpiseTine 100 100 ) SAMPLES of WASHING 
ARN 6c stamps and $90 amonth for men to put out Merchandise and Gro- 


securetert.to A, w. scorr, COHOE oN, ¥. cery Catalogs. Mail Order House, Blew Bros.,Chiergo 
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UR OFFER While the supply holds out we will accept 
® orders for the complete work, 15 volumes, 

silk cloth binding for only $37.00, payable $1.00 after five days’ ex- 
amination and approval and $2.00 per month thereafter for Eighteen months. 


(Publishers’ price for cloth binding was $60.00 a set.) If half morocco 
binding is preferred—and this is the style we especially recommend—we 
will deliver the complete set, 15 volumes, half morocco, gilt top, for only 
$46.00, payable $1.00 after five days’ examination and approval and $2.50 
per month thereafter for Eighteen months. (The publishers’ price for the half 
morocco was $75.00 a set.) These prices save our readers $23.00a set on the 
cloth binding and $29.00 on the half morocco, and you pay for the set at your 
convenience, having the use of it all the time. When the sets now on hand 
are all sold you cannot buy this popular American edition at any price. 
The new English edition now being prepared will cost $150.00 to $200.00, 
nearly four times more than our clearance price. We will ship the com- 
plete set subject to your examination and approval and guarantee 
satisfaction in every way. If the set is not satisfactory it may be 
returned. We have only a very few sets left and would urge all 
whoare interested to act promptly. Tear off coupon, write name 
andaddress plainly, indicating the style of binding you 

prefer, and mail now. 


LINCOLN’S EXAMPLE OF SELF-HELP. No one 
ever had fewer opportunities of acquiring an education 
than Abraham Lincoln; nobody ever made better use 
of suchas he pussessed. Inhis youth he would 
walk miles to borrowa book trom which he might 
glean a little knowledge of the world. Whata 
treasure, what an inexhaustible treasure 
would this encyclopzdia have been to him. 
The lesson which sucha life as Lincoln’s 
teaches isthat knowledge and mental 
training can be won under the most 
adverse circumstances ; and if that 
isso, who can say that any path is 
barred to him by lack of oppor- 
tunity when there lies with- 
in his reach such means of 
advancement as are af- 
forded by this mag- 

nificent work. 


Send Coupon Today 


Please send me, subject 
to 5 days’ examination and 
approval, one set of the New 
Americanized Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 15 volumes, in half 
morocco binding, gilt top. If 
satisfactory, I agree to pay $1.00 
within 5days and $2.50 per month 
thereafterfor 18 months. If not satis- 
factory I will notify you within 5 days 
and hold subject to your order. 


ADDRESS 
If CLOTH binding is preferred write ‘‘cloth”’ instead 
of Half Morocco and $2.00 per month in place of $2.6 





imen of American 

he ages. 

There is nothing in the whole range of literature with which to compare it. 
Siw Americanized Britannica is to works of reference. 








Never Again Such a Book Bargain as This!> | 
‘The New Americanized "i 


Encyclopedia Britannica | 
Shut out from the American Market on account of complication regarding copyright, this Famous 
Work of Reference is now offered for the last time. Never again will it be possible to procure 
a set. Publication will cease at once. Entire publishers’ stcck now on hand to be cleared with 


the utmost rapidity at less than ONE HALF the PRICES at which over 250,000 SETS HAVE BEEN _ : 
SOLD. A SALE TO MARK AN EPOCH IN BOOK HISTORY. AN EVENT WITHOUT EXAMPLE... ----==- 


A Great Reference Library 


This work—representing every branch of human knowledge—gives to the American people an American Reference’ Library filled with 
the ripest fruits of American scholarship and exhibiting the finest ce 
t 


k-making. It consists of 15 large and beautiful 


What Shakespeare is to the drama, Milton to poetry, 


It sweeps the whole circle of human in-’ 


What the Britannica says is universally regarded beyond dispute—History, Biog- 
raphy, Literature, Art, Science, Inventions, Politics, Geography, Governments, Law, Medicine, Theology, Labor Organizations, New Dis- 
coveries and ten thousand other subjects are all treated in their right place and due proportion. 


A PARENT’S DUTY is to give his children the best education that his 


means will afford. You may not be able to send them to college, or 
even to the High School; but you can afford this encyclopedia. It will in- 
fluence their future as you would wish. It will help them growin character, 
refinement and knowledge. A well-known school superintendent has said, 
‘‘The child using an encyclopedia at home in connection with school 
work, will profit 33% per cent more than one without it.’’ 


HE SALARY QUESTION. Thousands of young men and women are 

fretting at the limitations imposed on them by inferior work and low 
salary, while they are conscious of powers which they cannot bring into 
operation for lack of knowledge. The possibilities of life, the latent 
powers of the mind, the opportunities afforded by widening knowledge. of 
the world, are developed to their fullest extent by daily study of the New 
Americanized Encyclopedia Britannica. A few minutes a day regularly 
devoted to systematic reading of this work will astonish you with the in- 
crease of mental power which they will bring you. 


EVERYONE CAN AFFORD IT. It will cost you only a few cents a 

day for a little while to become the possessor of this work. _ Even if 
your circumstances deny you the luxuries of life, just think of some little 
thing—some little habit which brings you no ultimate good—which you 
might give up, and so obtain this work which means so much to you 
and your possibilities in life. You pay only a little and only for 
a little while, and during that time the work is in your possession. 


D2 NOT DELAY. CUT OUT AND MAIL THE 

COUPON TO-DAY, if you wish to secure the most 
wonderful book bargain of this generation. The sets will 
fairly melt away at these phenomenal prices, and in order to 
secure one you must act at once. You incur no risk what- 
ever as we ship subject to your examination and approval 
and guarantee satisfaction in every way. -You can never 
duplicate this opportunity. Tear off coupon, write name 
and address plainly and mail now. 
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Non Narcotic—purely antiseptic. They allay all infla- 

nation and irritation. Clear the air passages from 
| Hoarseness, Colds, Coughs, Catarrh 

producing perfect voice—they leave the throat moist. 

Free sample box sent to teachers mentioning this 
rom All Druggists 25c or by muil 30c. 

IVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB Ltd., 92 William St., N, Y. 


HFREE BOOK ABOUT CANCER. 


CANCEROL has proved its merits in the treat- 
ment of cancer. It is not in an experimental 
stage, Records of undisputed cures of cancer in 
nearly every part of the body are contained in 
Dr. Leach’s new I00-page book. This book also 
tells the cause of cancer and instructs in the care 
of the patient ; tells what to do in case of bleed- 
ing, pain, odor, etc. A valuable ide in the 
treatment of any case. A copyof this valuable 
book free to those interested. Address, 

Dr.L. T. LEACH, Box 94 Indianapolis, Indiana. 


BE AN ACTRESS 
AN ACTOR or ORATOR 
be ire tianwd mlshead wvogd ileteo Bek ST Paes 


108 Chicago Opera House Bik, Chicago, . 


and Vacation Work. GOOD PAY, 

men and .women taking. orders for 

rade ste’ phs and stereoscopes. Earn as 
much during spare time and vacation as rest of year 
teaching. Easy work. Credit given onorders. Ex- 
duyive representative wanted in every locality. 
outfit, instruction book, etc. Write at once for 

. H.C, White Co,, 771 Monon Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 
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92-94 Lake St., 
WEAK VOICES MADE STRONG 


byusing Beleanto Troches, Remove weaknesses and 
initation. Strengthens tHe vocal cords, Used by singers 
inf speakers. Trial size 25c.; large size $1.00 Satisfac- 
lageuaranteed or money refunded. 

SIDE DRUG CO., Riverdale Station, Dept, C, CHICAGO, 


URS. WINSLOW’S 


has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
while Teething for over Sixty Years. _ 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, ¢ 
cures wind colic, and isthe beet remedy fordiarrhoea. , 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. ( 














Send us your address 


and we will show you 
how to make $3 aday 
absolutely sure; we 
furnish the work and teach you free,you work in 


the locality where youlive. Send us your address and we will 
= business fal remember wf quamatess ee meee profit 

every day's work, a! sure. atonce. 
MANUFACTURING CO., Box 988 Detroit, Mich. 


BEA GRADUATE. NURSE 





and earn $20 to $80 per week ; we provide home study 
‘Ourse lectures ; hospital practice when desired; em- 
iment for students and graduates ; largest training 
linthe world. Write today. Free book. 
AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL NURSES 


947 Crilly Building, Chicago 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Physical Training 
(Continued from page 17) 


pointed leader the next. On commenc- 
ing the exercises the teacher announces 
the time for physical training and orders 
the captains to stand. They then walk 
to the head of their aisles and face their 
rows. The windows are thrown open. 
The leader then orders the class to stand 
and puts them through the movemeuts. 
Should the chosen leader be too young 
the teacher may give the commands. 
The captains serve as models for their 
respective rows to follow. If necessary, 
form a captain’s class to meet every 
Monday afternoon for half an hour after 
school to rehearse the old and learn any 
new exercises for the week. This method 
of seli-control is one which I have suc- 
cessfully employed with many classes for 
several years, and have yet to finda 
system to equal it. Working like a 
charm, it arouses the keenest interest, if 
properly instilled. 

Many other methods of creating en- 
thusiasm for physical training will sug- 
gest themselves to a teacher who enters 
into the spirit of the work, for besides 
deing beneficial it is interesting to all 
concerned. I shall describe in subse- 
quent articles some easy exercises, many 
of which are entirely original and all of 
which have proven interesting and 
effective in use. 


Physical Training an Aid to Mental 
Development 


The idea often prevails among teachers 
who have not given the subject the 
benefit of their reasoning powers, that 
physical training interferes with the 
mental activities of a child or adult. I 
am sure that to you who hiave tried the 
experiment, such an argument hardly 
needs any refutation. Accompanying 
this article are five pictures of the same 
boy taken at various times. They are 
the portraits of a youthful genius who 
has now grown into a strong, studious 
young man with a large future as a 
musician. His thoughts and latent 


, powers lay dormant while a child until 


the effect of physical exercises aroused 
noticeable 
mental result. His case is but one of 
many I have met and which have led me 
to believe that pitysical training is the 
greatest open sesame to a person’s men- 
tal assets. 

Not only are these exercises intended 
for the child in school, but are adapted 
and appropriate for use at home. They 
will act as a relief to the mental cares 
and strains of a professional life, and if 
faithfully performed for a few minutes 
every morning and evening, will soon 
show their pliysical effects. People who 
become interested in this culture usually 
abandon a narrow thinking existence and 
expand not only physically, but in their 
moral ideas of life. 


The Geography of Wheat 


(Coutinucd from page 13) 


New York, thergolden wheat moves on 
with maximum speed and minimum cost, 
—a marvellous change indeed from the 
day when vessels were unloaded at 
Buffalo by baskets borne up from ,tie 
holds on the shoulders of stalwart 
stevedores. 

This romance of modern transportation 
in America is important because typical. 
The lake traffic in iron ore reviews the 
same, tale; the history of the changing 
devices for handling coal at any Atlantic 
or lake port repeats the story with local 
color, The account of clianges in 
American routes for wheat transport 
makes clear present facts. Today our 
export wheat is beyond the Mississippi, 
and largely beyond the Missouri. It has 
recently extended soutliwestward, it is 
now spreading northwestward. In con- 
sequence, Gulf ports being nearer the 
wheat fields, have increased their grain 
exports more rapidly than the Atlantic 
ports. Likewise there is a natural 
demand that the waterways leading to 
the gulf be improved. The Appalachians 
are still» barrier. Looking on to the 
future --.le near future even,—there is 
forese i:.he continued growth of Canadian 
railwc,s and ports, and the opening of a 








Abate the Dust Evil 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 
Dust carries the germs of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 
moving feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
through the air. Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as ¢he floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 

Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 
By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated. Experience proves that Standard Floor 
Dressing reduces dust over e/even-twelfths, sothat with dust abated and the 
atmosphere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 
tionately. Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
rooms, butalso preserves the floors. Prevents them from 
cracking and splintering and at the same time lesseus the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 

Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon caus. 

Not intended for household use. 


A Free Demonstration. 

We want Sones the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing af our own 
expense, We will treatfree of charge one schoolroom or corridor 
floor or part of onefloor in any store or public building, just to show 
how Standard Floor Dressing eliminates dust. Ask for particulars. 

Boards of Education, School Superintendents, Principals, 
and Teachers should write for information, testimonials 
and our free book “Dust and Its Dangers.’ The health of 
your pupils may depend on your action, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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monthly, a whole year for lic. Every issue is well worth this 


We have decided to continue our offer during the month of March, 


New Subscribers Only. 
A Whole Year for 15c. 


Would not be half as good an investment as The Teachers’ Gazette, 


a20 page 
amount, 


Read these two unsolicited testimonials from our subscribers which state 


MILFORD, NLY. the case precisely; 


a agg 
a Se tn 





useful articles in The Teachers’ Gazette than in the other. 
CLARA F, 


useful suggestions for the practical teacher in the schoolroom. 








It will be the best investment you ever made. Yorcign postage 10c, extra. 


Teachers’ Gazette Co., Milford, N. 


Kdwardsville, Ill, Jan, 23, 1908, 
Lama subscriber to your Teachers’ Gazette and think it is fine, T sub- 
scribe to another magazine (much higherin price) but I tind many more 


BONN. 


Phoenix, Oregon, Janu, 2, 1908. 

Ithink the Teachers’ Gazette the best fortie practical teacher in the 
schoolroom of anything [ haveever seen. There are many others larger, 
with long, able articles on educational matters, but lacking the many very 


G. W. HASELTON, 


This Offer is Not Good After April 1, 1908, 
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cycle, 
‘ull particulars and special offer at once. 


anyone, 


¥. 
IN EACH TOWN 
and district to ride 
and exhibit a 1908 
er” bi urnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making money 


REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship 
the U. S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, 


to 

and allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and 
put it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 

the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
FACTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one 
small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 middlemen s 
‘ofits buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your bicycle. DO 
Nor Bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogues and 


learn our unheard ‘BE A $T0 and remarkable special offers to rider agents. 


YOU WIL 


can make for 1908. We sell the highest grade bicycles for less money than any other factory 
CYCLE D 


Satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. B. EALERS, you can sell 
fy under your own awh at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
OND HA 


TONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
our superb models at the wonderfully low prices we 


. Weare 
our bicycles 


BICYCLES. We do not regularly handle second hand bicycles, but 


usually have a number on hand taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores. These we clear out promptly 


g from $3 to $8 or $10, Descriptive bargain lists mailed free. 


ed roller chains 4nd pedals, 


at prices ranging fi 
COASTER-BRAKES, parearepatesnnd equipment ofall kinds at Aal/ the usual retatl prices. 


AIT, but write and we will send you free by return mail our large catalo 
and c ining a great fund of interesting matter and useful infogmation; also a wonder/i 


A 





u Ss 
on the first sample bicycle going to OW town. It only costs @ postal to get everything. Write it now. 
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FREE TRIAL TREATMENT 


Superfluous Hair permanently re- 
moved at office by latest scientific 
method; registered Washington. Cure 
guaranteed; no electricity or poison; $1,00 
package will convince you of my posi- 
tivecure. MME.MAYME, Face Special- 
ist, Dept. 6, 3205th Ave., 32d St,, New 
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book 
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Library 
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York. We make a specialty of supplying 





POST CARDS THAT EDUCATE. 
Flags of the Countries; Presidents of the U. S. from 
Washington to Roosevelt; Views of Historic and 
Famous places; also fine Art and Season Cards, 
Sample Package of 10 for 10 cents, with Catalog K, 
containing over 40@ illustrations of Post-Cards. 


Ed. Dept. L., 510 W. 185 St... New York City, 


assortment and big stock for 
purpose. 


CO-OPERATIVE CO., lowest prices, 





LADY AGENTS an 


$75 to $100 per month regular, We furnish free complete 
sample case outfit of our high-class Flavors, Icing, Per- 
fumes, Toilet Goods, Soaps, ete. Our agets’ big success 
due to our high-class goods. Write for ea 


T. H. Snyder & Co.,8=10 North St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
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45 Cents 





The following list includes some of the most popular and best selling titles among recent fic- 


tion as well as some standards of earlier issue. 
volume. Complete editions, Handsome cloth 
volume. 


If ordered sent by mail or express prepaid add 11 cents per volume. 


All of these titles were formerly sold at $1.50 per 


Our price is reduced to 45 cents per 
[Space allows us 


binding. 


to list only a portion of these books carried in stock. See our Catalogue or refer to recent numbers 


of this magazine for other titles.] 


Abroad With the Jimmies—Lillian Bell. 

Adventures of Francois—S. Weir Mitchell. 

Alton of Somasco—Harold Blindloss 

Aristocrats, The—Gertrude Atherton. 

Ashes of Empire-—-Robert W. Chambers. 

At the Mercy of Tiberius—Augusta Evans 

Wilson 

Audrey—Mary Jolinston. 

Barabbas—Marie Corelli. 

Beautiful Joe’s Paradise—Marshall Saun- 
ders. 

Beverly of Graustark—G. B. McCutcheon. 

» Blennerhassett—Chas. F. Pidgin. 

Bred in the Bone—Thios. Nelson Page. 

Brethren, The—H. Rider Haggard. 

Brewster’s Millions—-Geo. B. McCutcheon. 

Call of the Wild, The—Jack London. 

Cap’n Eri—Joseph C. Lincoln. 

Captain of the Grayhorse Troop—Ham- 
lin Garland, 

Captain of the Janizaries, The—James M. 
Ludlow. 

Castle Craneycrow—Geo. B. McCutcheon. 

Cavaliers, The—Geo. W. Cable. 

Checkers—H. M. Blossom, Jr. 

Choir Invisible, The—James Lane Allen. 

Christian, The—Hall Caine. 

Circle, The—Katherine Cecil Thurston, 

Circuit Rider, The—Edward Eggleston. 

Clansman, The—Thos. Dixon, Jr. 

Conqueror, The—Gertrude Atherton. 

Conquest of Canaan, The—-B. Tarkington. 

Crisis, The—Winston Churchiil. 

Darrel of the Blessed Isles—Baclieller. 

Daughter of the Snows, A—Jack London. 

David Harum—Edward N. Wescott. 

Deliverance, The—Ellen Glasgow. 

Doom Castle—Neal Monroe. 

Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall—Major. 

D'ri and I—Irving Bacheller. 

Eben Holden—Irving Bachieller. 

Elizabeth and Her German Garden, 

Eternal City, The—Hall Caine. 

Fool Errant, The—Maurice Hewlett. 

Fortunes of Oliver Horn, The—F. H. Smith. 

Four Feathers, The—A. E. W. Mason. 

Garden of a Commuter’s Wife, The—Mabel 
Osgood Wright. 

Gentleman from Indiana, The—Tarkington 

Grafters, The—Francis Lynde. 

Graustark—George Barr McCutcheon. 

Great Mogul, The—Louis Tracy. 

Grey Cloak, The—Harold MacGrath. 

Guy Fawkes—W. Harrison Ainsworth. 

Hans Brinker or the Silver Skates--Mary 
Mapes Dodge. 

Hearts and Masks—Harold MacGrath. 

Heart’s Highway, The—Mary HE. Wilkins. 

Hearts Courageous—Hallie Erminie Rives, 

Helmet of Navarre, The—Bertha Runkle. 

Her Mountain Lover—Hamlin Garland. 

Hoosier Schoolmaster, The—Eggleston. 

Hope Loring—Lillian Bell. 

Horseshoe Robinson—John P. Kennedy. 

House by the Lock, The—C. N. Williamson. 

House of a Thousand Candles, The—Mere- 
dith Nicholson. 

If I were King—Justin H. McCarthy. 

Indifference of Juliet, The—Grace S. 
Richmond. 

Infelice—Augusta Evans Wilson. 

In the Bishop’s Carriage—M. Miclielson. 

In the Palace of the King—Crawford. 

Isle of the Winds, The—S. R. Crockett. 

Janice Meredith—Paul Leicester Ford. 

Jungle, The—Upton Sinclair. 

King of Diamonds, The—ILouis Tracy. 

Lady Betty Across the Water—C. N. and 

A. M. Williamson 

Lady Rose’s Daughter—Mrs. H. Ward. 

Lane That Had No Turning, The—Parker. 

Lazarre-—Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 

Leopard’s Spots, The—Thos. Dixon, Jr. 

Levenworth Case, The—Anna K. Green, 


| Lilac Sunbonnet, The—S. R. Crockett 


‘Lin McLean—Owen Wister. 

Little Minister, The—J.M. Barrie. 

Looking Backward—Kdward Bellamy. 

Love Affairs of an Old Maid—Lillian Bell. 

Lucy Harding—Mary J. Holmes. 

Maid at Arms, The—Robt. W. Chambers 

Main Chance, The—Meredith Nicholson. 

Man on the Box, The—Harold MacGrath. 

Man from the Red Keg, The—Kugene 
Thwing. 

Man of the Hour, The—Octave Thanet. 

Marcella—Mrs. Humplirey Ward. 

Marriage of William Ashe, The—Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward. 

Master Christian, The—Marie Corelli. 

Masquerader, The—Kathierine C. Thurston. 

Miss Petticoats—Dwiglit Tilton. 

Mississippi Bubble—Emerson Hough. 

Monsieur Beucaire— Booth Tarkington. 

Motor Pirate, The—G. Sidney Paternoster. 

Mr. Dooley in Peace and War— Dunne. 

My Friend Prospero—Henry Harland. 

My Friend the Chauffeur—Williamson. 

Nancy Stair—Elinor Macartney Lane. 

Nick of the Woods—Robert M. Bird. 

Octopus, The—Frank Norris. 

Order No.11-—Caroline Abbot Stanley. 

Pam—Bettina von Hutton 

Partners of the Tide—Joseph C. Lincoln. 

People of the Abyss—Jack London. 

Phroso—Anthony Hope. 

Pillar of Light, The—Louis Tracy. 

Pit, The—Frank Norris. 

Princess Maritza—Percy Brebner. 

Princess Passes, The—Williamson. 

Prisoner of Zenda, The—Anthony Hope. 

Prodigal Son, The—Hall Caine. 

Prospector, The—Ralph Connor. 

Queen’s Advocate, The—A.W. Marchmont. 

Quincy Adams Sawyer—Chas. F. Pidgin. 

Raffles—E. W. Hornung. 

Reckoning, The—Robt. W. Chambers. 

Redemption of David Corson, The-—Chas. 
Frederick Goss. 

Red Fox—Charles G. D. Roberts. 

Red Keggers, The—Eugene Thiwng. 

Resurrection—Leo Tolstoi. 

Return of Sherlock Holmes, The—Doyle. 

Richard Carvel—Winston Churchill, 

Richard, Yea-and-Nay— Maurice Hewlett. 

Richelieu—G. P. R. James. 

Right of Way, The—Gilbert Parker. 

Road Builders, The—Samuel Merwin. 

Road to Frontenac—Samuel Merwin. 

Sea Wolf, The—Jack London. 

Seats of the Mighty, The—Gilbert Parker. 

Senator North—Gertrude Atherton. 

Singular Miss Smith, The—Florence M. 
Kingslev. 

Soldier of Virginia, A—B. E. Stevenson. 

Soldiers of Fortune—R. H. Davis. 

Son of the Wolf, The—Jack London. 

Southerners, The—Cyrus Townsend Brady. 

Speckled Bird, A—Augusta Evans Wilson. 

Spirit of the Border, The—Zane Grey. 

St. Elmo—Augusta Evans (Wilson). 

Sunset Trail, The—Alfred Henry Lewis. 

Sword of the Old Frontier— Randall Parrish 

Tales of the Road—Chiarles N. Crewdson. 

That Mainwaring Affair—A.M. Barbour, 

The Puppet Crown—Harold MacGrath. 

The Web—Frederick T. Hill. 

Ticonderoga—G. P. R. James. 

To Have and to Hold—Mary Jolmston. 

Virginian, The—Owen Wister. 

Vashti—Augusta Evans Wilson. 

Westerners, The—Steward Edward White. 

Wheel of Life, The—Ellen Glasgow 

When Knighthood Was in Flower— Major. 

When Wilderness war King — Parrish. 

Who Goes There—B. K. Benson. 

Wind in the Rose Bush, The—M. E. Wilkins 

Wolfville Days—Alfred Henry Lewis. 

Woman of the World, A—Ella Wheeler 





Lightning Conductor, The—C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson. 


Wilcox. 


Send for Complete Catalogue Listing Over 4,000 Books 
We make a specialty of supplying Libraries, and thus necessarily carry a large 


assortment and purchase in large quantities for this purpose. 


We give our customers the 


benefit of the very low prices thus secured whether they buy one or one hundred copies. 


You can save money by buying your books from us, 


BOOKS AS PREMIUMS. 


one new subscriber to either NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR or PRIMARY PLANS. 


We prepay freight on order of $20. 


Any one of above books will be given as a reward for securing 


Remit the full sub- 


scription fee (75c for Normal Instructor, $1.00 for Primary Plans) and 12c postage for each book. 
You ca.a secure as many books as you obtain subscriptions, but under no circumstances can your 


own subscription be included. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.,_ - 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


sumumer export route by way of Hudson’s ; 


Bay. 

The topic, flour manufacture, confirms 
lessons already brought out in the. study 
of wheat production. The rude hand 
mills of the East of Eurasia, and the 
accompanying poverty, ignorance and 
hard lines of those who turn them are 
naturally contrasted with the great roller 
process flour mills of Europe and 
America, significant of the way in which 
machinery has utilized nature’s forces to 
free may in America and Europe from 
enslaving toil for the mere necessities of 
life. In many if not most American 
communities the topic should be viewed 
historically, the old grist mills located 
and characterized, touching again thie 
changes in the regions of wheat produc- 
tion, noting the former widespread dis- 
tribution of mills, thus emphasizing 
their present concentration at such cen- 
ters as Minneapolis and Buda-Pest for 
export production of flour, and at points 
like Liverpool to transform incoming 
grain into flours and cattle feed for 
consumption. 

This article has space merely to set 
forth a point of view in dealing with 
this large topic in geography. If a 
teacher will read further in Edgar’s Story 
of Wheat (Appleton,) she will then have 
the information necessary to carry out 
the plan adequately with her class, teach- 
ing the main lines of thought with suf- 
ficient fulness to awaken interest and 
adequately prepare for study of the very 
limited facts set forth in most texts. 


The Dairy and the Dairy Cow 


(Continued from page 9) 


butter fat are retained in more nearly a 
solid condition. The ‘‘overrun’’ is also 
greater. The term ‘‘overrun’’ is applied 
to the excess of pounds of butter over 
the pounds of butter fat. The best re- 
sults are obtained from using a barrel or 
box churn. If from a third to one-half 
full, there is sufficient room in these 
churns for thie cream to beat against the 
sides and ends. A low temperature 
usually lengthens the time of churning. 
Thorough working after salting insures 
longer keeping. Pound prints in light 
parchment paper find ready sale. 

Cleanliness as to the care of the cow 
and milk, proper temperature for milk 
and cream, and a willingness to put 
forth a little physical effort will place 
on our tables the sweetest milk, cream, 
or butter. What manual labor brings 
greater pleasure to our homes than that 
which makes our food inviting, palatable 
and wholesome ! 


Experiments :— 

1. To detect oleomargarine place a 
small piece in an old spv0n and hold it 
over a small blaze or lighted match. If 
it is oleo, it will melt down slowly and 
will froth very little. If it is butter, or 
contains butter fat, it will melt more 
rapidly and will froth and sputter. 

If butter and oleo have been kept 
under like temperature, one can be dis- 
tinguished from the other by placing a 
small piece of each on the back of the 
hand. Butter melts or softens first. 

2. During the summer season much 
milk is prevented from souring by add- 
ing a very little formaline. Many pre- 
servatives soid under different names 
contain formaline. To detect its use 
pour into a bottle a small quantity of 
milk supposed to contain the preservative, 
lean the bottle slightly to one side and 
pour into it a little sulphuric acid (oil 
vitrio) such as can be purchased at 
any drug store. If a purple line appears 
between the acid and the milk it is 
sufficient evidence that formaline has 
been used. 

3. The difference between whole cream 
and skimmed milk cheese can be demon- 
strated by adding some vinegar to fresh 
milk on which the cream has not risen, 
or to milk that has the cream thoroughly 
stirred through it. Take another sample 
of milk, from which the cream has been 
skimmed, and add a like quantity of 
vinegar. In one the fat globules are 
caught in the curd; there appears to be 
a larger quantity of curd than in the 
sampie from which the cream has been 
removed. : 

4. Heat a little skimmed milk but do 
not let it boil. The scum that forms is 





albumen. 
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No other publishing house in America, or in fact in the world, has succeeded in building up two 
Educational Magazines that so studiously and thoroughly provide for the needs of progressive teachers 
generally as do NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLANs. As the result of their intrinsic worth they 
have easily distanced all competitors to such an extent that today they are regularly read by practically 
one-half of the public school teachers of this country, besides enjoying an extended foreign circulation. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is the most popular 

and most extensively circulated Educational 
Magazine in the world. It is regularly read by prac- 
tically one-third of the teachers in America. You 
who are familiar with it know its worth. We want 
you to help others know it in the same way. Tell 
your fellow teachers about it; urge them to be- 
come subscribers. Every new subscriber helps us 
to make a better magazine FOR YOU. We want to 
put tt still further inthe lead. Youcan help us do 
it. Anything that benefits the magazine benefits 
you. In addition we will pay you a liberal CASH 
COMMISSION, or book premiums if preferred, for 
every newsubscriber sent to us. 


The price of Normal Instructor is 75 cents a 
year; $1.00 for two years. Both Normal In- 
structor and Primary Plans one year, if ordered 
at the same time, $1.40 


RIMARY PLANS. If you are a Primary 
teacher, or if you have primary pupils under 
your charge, you should read and use PRIMARY 
PLaANs. This is distinctively a magazine of prac- 


tical aids for teachers of primary pupils. Such 
teachers need special help in their work. Itisa 
magazine made by primary teachers for primary 
teachers. It numbers among its contributors lead- 
ing specialists in every branch of primary work. 
Arts and Crafts, Nature Study, English, Industry 
Stories, Physical Training, Primary Helps, Repro- 
duction Stories, Primary Stories, Blackboard Work, 
Drawings, Nature Study Pictures, Busy Work 
Devices, Illustrated Problems and Stories, are 
among the monthly features. Hosts of NoRMAL 
INSTRUCTOR readers also take PRIMARY PLANS, and 
every teacher who has any work with primary 
pupils should have it. It will be found useful 
every day. If you are not familiar with PRIMARY 
PLANS send for sample copy. Attention is called 
to the low rates made in combination with NorMAL 
INSTRUCTOR or separately to those now subscribers 
to the INSTRUCTOR. 

The subscription price of Primary Plans is 
$1.00 a year; $1.60 for two years.. Special rate 
to subscribers to Normal Instructor, 89 cents a 
year. Both Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
one year, if ordered at same time, $1.40. 


Liberal Combination Subscripticn Offers 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both one year. 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both two years 

Normal Instructor one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid.... 
Normal Instructor two years, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid... 
Primary Plans one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid 
Primary Plans two years, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid. 
Both magazines one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid 


Must Pay Promptly 


Under a recent ruling of the post office depart- 
ment publishers are prohibited from carrying de- 
linquerit subscribers on their lists for an extended 
period, and while it has not recently been our cus- 
tom to so carry them, we will not under this 
ruling be able to do so even as an accomodation to 
individual subscribers as has sometimes been done. 

After all, it is largely a matter of custom and 
habit, and while we shall be obliged to insist on 
promptness we do not anticipate any inconvenience 
will result. 


Bargains in Books 


Our Book Catalogue is a catalogue of bargains. 
Over 4000 titles of books adapted to school and 
individual libraries, selected from the lists of many 
different publishers, are catalogued at the very low- 
est prices. Whenever you buy books, or if your 
schoul library has need of any, send for our fuil 
catalogue. A postal card request will bring it. We 
can save you much money in this direction. 


Books as Premiums 


While we are pleased to give any of the four 
thousand books listed in our Book Catalogue as pre- 
miums for securing subscriptions to PRIMARY 
PLANS and NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, special attention 
is called to the list of popular copyright novels— 
nearly three hundred titles—any one of which will 
be given as a reward for securing a new subscriber 
to Primary Plans or Normal Instructor, the full 
subscription fee collected ($1.00 for Primary Plans 
or 75c. for Normal lustructor) plus postage on each 
book (12c) to be remitted. Send as many new sub- 
scribers as possible and select as many books as you 
send subscribers. Send for our Catalogue of books 
for school and individnal libraries which lists 
novels above referred to. 


Cash Commission 


We desire a representative in each locality to 
secure subscriptions to NORMAL, INSTRUCTOR and 
PRIMARY PLANS. A liberal cash commission is 
paid to those prefering it to book premiums. Can 
you not represent us? 


New School Souvenirs 


The great popularity of our School Souvenirs has 
encouraged us to bring out several new and beau- 
tiful styles. 

The Floral Series comprises five souvenirs, uni- 
form in size and in all respects except cover 
designs. The series represents the Rose, the Easter 
Lily, the Violet, the Golden Rod and the Forget- 
Me-Not, the front cover cards being illustrated by 
these beautiful flowers reproduced in their natural 
colors from original paintings made specially for 
us. As these new souvenirs retain the features 
which have contributed so much to the popularity 
of our various previous styles, viz., the names of 
pupils, teachers, etc., we expect a very large 
demand for them, 

The Pine Cone is another new style, attractive in 
design andrich in coloring, which gives a further 
variety from which to choose. 

Attention is also directed to the White House 
Souvenirs, another new style this Spring. It will 
be noted that while this series also retains the 
popular name feature, the price is exceedingly low. 

In addition to these we furnish our popular 
Water-Color, Statesmen-Author and Harvard Souve- 
nirs, making the finest and richest line to be found. 

There appears elsewhere in this number our de- 
scriptive advertisement to which you are referred. 
Samples of any style free on request. 


Reproducing Photographs is a ‘‘side line’”’ of our 
Souvenir department. In making the photograph 
styles of souvenirs it is necessary to maintain a 
photograph department. In this department the 
highest grade equipment and best obtainable mater- 
ials are used. We are prepared to reproduce any 
photograph and guarantee the reproduction to be as 
good as the original. A large variety of high-grade 
mounts are carried in stock. Our Photographic 
Post Cards (we can reproduce any photo on them) 
are very popular. Ask for samples and price. 


P a 
Entertainment Books 


In preparing for an entertainment you want the 
best material. We list a large line of Entertain- 
ment Books, etc., elsewhere in this publication and 
more fully in our Book Catalogue. 





You Can Get Seeley’s Question Book 








ing and teaching that subject. 





It fully covers, by Questions and Answers, the subjects taught in the common schools and in addition 6 
to Questions aud Answers, there is an article by Prof. Seeley on each subject on the best method of study- 








It is well printed on heavy laid paper, bound in silk cloth and contains 426 pages. 
A Book of Pedagogy as well as a Question Book. F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING C0., 


SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK , *« “= “« 


For Personal Reviews, Prep2ring Class Drills, Preparing for Teachers’ Examinations and 2. For $1.27, postpaid, including Normal Instructor one year. 
Reviews. It is the Newest, the Best, the only 3. For $1.52, postpaid, including Normal Instructor two years. 


Up-to-Date Question Book obtainable. 
4. For $1.52, postpaid, including Primary Plans one year. 


By LEVI SEELEY, Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogy in the Trenton, New Jersey, State Normal Sehoot 5. For S2.02, postpaid, including Primary Plans two years. 
For %2.07, postpaid, including both Normal Instructor and Pri- 


mary Plans one year. 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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BIRD PICTURES 


In Natural Colors 
TWO CENTS EACH 
for 13 or more. 


SIZE 7x9. 


SET A.—A set of 25 common birds 
with a leaflet briefly describing each 
bird, written by Arthur C. Boyden, tor 
50 cents. 

SET B.—A similar set of 25 other com- 
mon birds and description. 25 cents, 

Order New for Spring. 


BIRD STUDY. 
Send stamp for list of 600 subjects. (Of 
course this cut shows nothing of the 
beauty of the Colored pictures, 


for 25 
Size 514x8. 


illustrations, a bird 
two pictures. 





Smaller Half-Cent Size. 

Larger Five-Cent Size. 
Beautiful Pictures for Framing, 22x28, 
75 Cents. 


Aids in language, literature, few gol Le geog- 
raphy and picture study. 
cent stamps for Catalog of T000 miniature 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
BOX 13, MALDEN, MASS. 
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EASTER PICTURES 


ORDER NOW. 
25 Easter Subjects, etc., 
each 5%x8, for 235 cents. 
A choice Easter Gift. 


April 1998 





or more. 
2200 Subjects. 
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G. STANLEY HALL, the 
Educator, says: 


“TI am glad to make an exception to 
rule to commend no school mater- 
in favor of the Perry Pictures. I 
have been greatly interested in them 
from the first, and regard them as a 
very important addition to our school 
They should be in every 
school, not only in the larger cities, 
put in the smallest country districts. a 














70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency ">" New vor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and y teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Receives atallseasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, WM.0O. PR ATT, Mer. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY For definite, personal co-operation 


in securing exactly the kind of po- 
sition you desire, join the “CEN- 
TRAL,” Calls now conting: in for September openings. Write today for booklet and blanks. 
. C. ROGERS, Manager, 19 E. Gay St.. Columbus, Ohio. 


THE REED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


939-941 ONIVERSTTY , een. SMACTSE, N. Y. 
anager 
Ninety-seven per cent of the teachers sleaailt last year by this agency “were placed by direct recommendation. 
Our methods will please you. Write to us for information, 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Warrensburg, Mo., Richmond, Ky. We need teachers for Spring Schools. 
Get in line NOW. NO REGISTRATION FEES. Established 1900. 

Fred Dick, ex-State Supt., Manager, h236-237 Em- 
pire Bid., Denver, Colo., Eastern Office Ior1 Market 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY St., Harrisburg, Pa. Southern Office 12-16 Trinity 
jOU US. 


Ave., Atlanta,Ga. TEACHERS WANTING POSITION ‘D REGISTER WITH 
There isa demand now for teachers in rural schools bay Seeahe. We are also receiving calls 
for teachers for positions to be filled in December and January. This is the time to register. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


_ Schools of All Grades with = ed Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Position 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 1 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


TEAGHERS CO-OPERATIVE COMPANY Nesty:tte. “Tenn., wants good 


Nashville, Tenn., wants good 
teachers to fill excellent vacancies in the South and West. 


Write us for circulars. 
. 9 
The American Teachers’ Agency 

: we are offering free registration in 
Alfred H. Campbell, Ph. D., Manager order to find tonthors for the positions. 
Don’t miss this opportunity. If you do, it will be your fault if you do not have a better position for next 
term or next year. egister at once. There will be absolutely no charge for our service until you have 

accepted a position as a result of our efforts. Write today. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 24 BESSE PLACE, SPRINGFIELD, 


FISHE TEEN’ A GENCY 























We have so many direct calls for teachers 
for all kinds of positions in all kinds of 
schools in all parcs of the country that 





Bxcellent facilities for pecrok ManvaL  ” ™*-* 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. | 


| stallment is of real interest and there are 





205 No. 7th Street, 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


29 years of success. Foremostin public confidence. Large demand for good teachers. This is 
more than a recommendation agency. Teachers register with the assurance that we will WORK 
for them and not simply WAIT for an opportunity to recommend them. [anual Free. 


The Hathaway Teachers’ Agency 


Bennington, Vermont. 
in good positions this year is the aim of the SUCCESS TEACH- 


500 TEACHERS PLACED ERS’ AGEN We can make this record if we can secure the | 


teachers, but we must have every available teacher on our Sst. Send in your name today. Vacancies in every 
state, Stamp for our blanks and circular. No registration fee. 


SUCCESS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 85 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. Est. 1904 


* Operates in Pacific Northwest States. Good nings for Se; Also special 
PACIFI TEACHERS a eemanater teachers during the year. it Mee criti ons filled. Weatscatiegomnt. 
AGENCY 


lished 1899. Write B. W. Brintnall, ~ 838 N. Y. Bik., Seattle, Wash, | 





Teachers needed at once. Write for | 
our plan. A definite amount of 
work done for every member. 


Exceptionally favorable terms. 











INTERSTATE TEACHERS AGENCY * 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Teachers for all kinds of positions wanted immediately. Address, 
T. H. ARMSTRONG, MANAGER, 501 Livingston Building. 








1000 wanted in the Pacific North-west 


Competent Teachers, this year. For registration blanks 


and particulars, write the Inland Empire Teachers Agency, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 


THE TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


315 Thomas Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 
J.L. RUSSELL, Manager. 
Has been in successful Gperation for 20 years. We can secure you a lucrative position in the South or West. 
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s . 5 Offers Over 31 
Washington University BY Ma 
For every grade of County and State Teachers’ Certificates in each State. A com- 
plete Normal School curriculum of elementary, secondary and college subjects, 


Primary Methods, Drawing. Secondary courses prepare for admission to Wash- 
ington University and other Unive rsities, 





College courses in the Languages, 


Mathematics, History, Literature, Sciences, Sociolog ae Philosophy, 
HOME Laboratory supplies loaned, Credit for work ‘completed A 
Box M., -- -- WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, -- -- St. Louis, Mo. 























Magazine Gleanings 


By Annie Stevens Perkins 


EpiTor’s NoTE:—All communications for this 
department should be addressed to Mrs. Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre, Mass. Mrs. 
Perkins will reply to letters enclosing a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 


Letter to Correspondents 


Dear Friends :— 

I have received recently a number of 
letters asking for special material regard- 
ing the ‘‘Trusts.’’ Some of the r:quests 
are extremely indefinite. Please make 
known to me what use you wish to make 
of the material. If you are to prepare a 
thesis, I should refer you to a ditferent 
class of reading from that I should sug- 
gest for you to use with a class. 

Please remember that I need to know 
the grade of your class, whenever you 
ask any question regarding work with 
your pupils. I have replied always to. 
the best of my ability when you have 
written but sometimes a second letter is 
necessary because facts that must be 
taken into account are omitted. For 
example,—I receive many letters that 
read thus:—‘‘ Please tell me where I can 
find something about Arizona, to use 
next week.’’ I can reply but I could 
give considerable information that I do 
not write becaiise it may be of no use to 
the party inquiring. I am sure you 
wili understand. 

Several requests regarding Harvesting 
Interests have come and I find that the 
series of articles entitled, ‘‘ The Romance 
of the Reaper’’, current in Everybody’s, 
is proving to be of unusual value to the 
teachers. The series is written by 
Herbert N. Casson, author of another 
important series, ‘‘Tiie Romance of Steel 





Allentown, Pa. | 


| Florida Keys by Rail’ 


ful note below each. 


| represent their teachers’ courses the ~ashe 
| ing summer, 


and Iron in America’’,. The History of 
the great Harvester combine is a story of 
‘‘fair play.’? The February, 1908, in- 


| ten illustrations. 

In the same number, use ‘‘Over the 
’, by Ralph Paine 
(eleven pictures and map,)—a story of 
‘*going to sea by rail,’’ south from 
Miami. Also use the Vernon Howe 
Bailey drawings of the City of Chicago, 
—eight in number, with a concise, use- 
These are full-page 
pictures and a lesson on important cities 
| of the United States can be delightfully 
| given by the use of these and others that 
| have appeared. 


| A request for a certain article is here | 
answered.—Thiere was no way of finding 


it by the teacher wanting it, as the title 
was not known. Someone had told about 
a very interesting article (to be used 
with boys inclined to business) about 
schools called ‘vocational schools’ which 
even those who had established a business 
could hear lectures in.’’ The article, 
‘* Business Men at School,’’ in the October 
12, 1907, Outlook (New York) must be 
the articles wanted. It is written by 
George W. Wharton and is an interesting 
account of the beginnings of what may 
(Continued on next page) 





School Representatives 
Wanted 


The Interstate School of Correspon- 
dence, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
desires the services of a few strong, i 
gressive teachers or school principals 


Positions are also open for 
| two or three permanent representatives. 
| Best references required as to local stand- 


eons 


Opportunities 


For promotion are better in the South and 
West than in any other sections. The Bell 
Teachers’ Agency, now in its sixteenth year, 
covers this field completely, and works earn. 
estly, persistently and successfully for its 
members. 

For full information and free sample copy 
of The Progressive Teacher, write 


CLAUDE J. BELL, 
Nashville, 





Tenn, 











200 Teaches Wanted 


We shall place at least two hundred 
teachers next fall. - 

If you wish to come west don’t wait 
until the last minute. Register now 
so we shall have time to get you just 
what you want. 


Send for our free klet, ‘*Where 
Teaching Pays.” t tells all about 
educational conditions in the west. 


BROWN SCHOOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 














15th SUMMER SESSION—1908 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


8 Weeks June 22 to August 14 


Arts, Sciences, Engineering, | Medicine as Pharmacy. 
Over 200 courses for T Undergraduates, 
Preparatory courses. Universit tycredit tgiven. Many spec- 
ial lectures. Attractive excursions. Ideal place for sum? 
mer study. Expenses low. Enrollment last summer 


WARD H. KRAUS, Sec’ 


ED 
814 Oakland Ave., Ann Arbor, ich. 








Summer Course in Osteopathy 
For Teachers and Others, 


Address Still College of Osteopathy, 
1422 West Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. 














and earn $20 to $30 per week ; we provide home study 
course lectures ; hospital practice when desired; em- 
ployment for students and graduates ; largest training 
schoolin the world. Write today. Free book. 
AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL NURSES 


947 Crilly Building, Chicago 





tor 
C 11, Fine Arts Bidg., Battle Creek, Michigan. 








EGREE COURSES BY MAIL, Write Pres. 

C. J. Burton. Normal College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
PLAY S Speakers, Dialogues, and Enter 
tainments. Catalogue No. 11 free. 


Ames Publishing Company, Clyde, Ohio. 


ARTISTIC POSTCARDS 


nd dg etc.(No nS 1 ¢ 


I'l. Place Souvenir Co. , Passaic, N.J 


AGENTS $25 A WEER ca oa 


selling our 
= new w pevegted ard ade. ee scheme. 3 














lectures, debates, essays, ete. written to order- 
Manuscripts revised and reconstructed: 
Particulars forstamp. P. A, Miller, Freelandy ile, Indias Indians 


MONEY maine soe 
pecan pee pepe Present occupesee! 


$2 and msde thou 











| ing, character and ability, Write today. 





capital: how 
ends; cireular FREE. HOLLIS CORBIS 
TRUST 


96 BB. BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, 
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tion as well as some standards of earlier issue. 
ylame. Complete editions, 


ofthis magazine for other titles.] 


Abroad With the Jimmies—Lillian Bell. 
Adventures of Francois—S. Weir Mitchell. 
Alton of Somasco—Harold Blindloss 
Aristocrats, The—Gertrude Atherton. 
Ashes of Empire—Robert W. Chambers, 
At the Mercy of Tiberius—Augusta Evans 
Wilson 
Audrey—Mary Johnston. 
Barabbas—Marie Corelli. 
gua Joe’s Paradise—Marshall Saun- 
ers. 
Beverly of Graustark—G. B. McCutcheon. 
Blennerhassett—Chas, F. Pidgin. 
Bred in the: Bone—Thos. Nelson Page. 
Brethren, The—H. Rider Haggard. 
Brewster’s Millions—-Geo. B. McCutcheon. 
Call of the Wild, The—Jack London. 
Cap’n Eri—Joseph C. Lincoln. 
Captain of the Grayhorse Troop—Ham- 
lin Garland, 
Captain of the Janizaries, The—James M. 
Ludlow. 
Castle Craneycrow—Geo. B. McCutcheon. 
Cavaliers, Tne—Geo. W. Cable. 
Checkers—H. M. Blossom, Jr. 
Choir Invisible, The—James Lane Allen. 
Christian, The—Hall Caine. 
Circle, The—Katherine Cecil Thurston. 
Circuit Rider, The—Edward Eggleston. 
Clansman, The—Thos. Dixon, Jr. 
Conqueror, The—Gertrude Atherton. 
Conquest of Canaan, The—B. Tarkington. 
Crisis, The—Winston Churchiil. 
Darrel of the Blessed Isles—Bacheller. 
Daughter of the Snows, A—Jack London. 
David Harum—Edward N. Wescott. 
Deliverance, The—Ellen Glasgow. 
Doom Castle—Neal Monroe. 
Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall—Major. 
Dri and I—Irving Baclhielier. 
Eben Holden—Irving Bacheller. 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 
Eternal City, The—Hall Caine. 
Fool Errant, The—Maurice Hewlett. 
Fortunes of Oliver Horn, The—F. H. Smith. 
Four Feathers, The—A. EK. W. Mason. 
Garden of a Commuter’s Wife, The—Mabel 
Osgood Wriglit. 
Gentleman from Indiana, The—Tarkington 
Grafters, The—Francis Lynde. 
Graustark—George Barr McCutcheon. 
Great Mogul, The—Louis Tracy. 
Grey Cloak, The—Harold MacGrath. 
Guy Fawkes—W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
Hans Brinker or the Silver Skates—-Mary 
Mapes Dodge. 
Hearts and Masks—Harold MacGrath. 
Heart’s Highway, The—Mary E. Wilkins. 
Hearts Courageous—Hallie Erminie Rives. 
Helmet of Navarre, The—Bertha Runkle. 
Her Mountain Lover—Hamlin Garland. 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, The—Eggleston. 
Hope Loring—Lillian Bell. 
Horseshoe Robinson—John P. Kennedy. 
House by the Lock, The—C. N. Williamson. 
House of a Thousand Candles, The—Mere- 
dith Nicholson. 
If1 were King—Justin H. McCarthy. 
Indifference of Juliet, The—Grace S. 
Richmond. 
Infelice—Augusta Evans Wilson. 
In the Bishop’s Carriage—M. Michelson. 
Inthe Palace of the King—Crawford. 
Isle of the Winds, The—S. R. Crockett. 
Janice Meredith—Paul Leicester Ford. 
ae The—Upton Sinclair. 
of Diamonds, The—Louis Tracy. 
lady Betty Across the Water—C. N. and 
A. M, Williamson 
lady Rose’s Daughter—Mrs. H. Ward. 
Lane That Had No Turning, The—Parker. 
e—Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
Leopard’s Spots, The—Thos. Dixon, Jr. 
Levenworth Case, The—Anna K. Green. 
g Conductor, The—C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson. 


4 Seleet List of Popular 
Copyright Fiction . . . 


“The following list includes some of the most popular and best selling titles among recent fic- 


, Handsome clotk binding. 
yiume. If ordered sent by mail or express prepaid add 11 cents per volume. 
tolist only a portion of these books carried in stock. See our Catalogue or refer to recent numbers 
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45 Cents 





All of these titles were formerly sold at $1.50 per 
Our price is reduced to 45 cents per 
[Space allows us 


Lilac Sunbonnet, The—S. R. Crockett 

Lin McLean—Owen Wister. 

Little Minister, The—J. M. Barrie. 

Looking Backward—Edward Bellamy. 

Love Affairs of an Old Maid—Lillian Bell. 

Lucy Harding—Mary J. Holmes. 

Maid at Arms, The—Robt. W. Chambers 

Main Chance, The—Meredith Nicholson. 

Man on the Box, The—Harold MacGrath. 

Man from the Red Keg, The—Eugene 
Thwing. 

Man of the Hour, The—Octave Thanet. 


.| Marcella—Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 


Marriage of William Ashe, The—Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward. 
Master Christian, The—Marie Corelli. 
Masquerader, The—Katherine C. Thurston. 
Miss Petticoats—Dwight Tilton. ; 
Mississippi Bubble—Emerson Hongh. 
Monsieur Beucaire—Booth Tarkington. 
Motor Pirate, The—G. Sidney Paternoster. 
Mr. Dooley in Peace and War— Dunne. 
My Friend Prospero—Henry Harland. 
My Friend the Chauffeur—Williamson. 
Nancy Stair—Elinor Macartney Lane. 
Nick of the Woods—Robert M. Bird. 
Octopus, The—Frank Norris. 
Order No.11—Caroline Abbot Stanley. 
Pam—Bettina von Hutton 
Partners of the Tide—Joseph C. Lincoln. 
People of the Abyss—Jack London. 
Phroso—Anthony Hope. 
Pillar of Light, The—Louis Tracy. 
Pit, The—Frank Norris. 
Princess Maritza—Percy Brebner. 
Princess Passes, The—Williamson. 
Prisoner of Zenda, The—Anthony Hope. 
Prodigal Son, The—Hall Caine. 
Prospector, The—Ralph Connor. 
Queen’s Advocate, The—A.W. Marchmont. 
Quincy Adams Sawyer—Chas. F. Pidgin. 
Raffles—E. W. Hornung. 
Reckoning, The—Robt. W. Chambers. 
Redemption of David Corson, The—Chas. 
Frederick Goss. 
Red Fox—Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Red Keggers, The—Eugene Thiwng. 
Resurrection—Leo Tolstoi. 
Return of Sherlock Holmes, The—Doyle. 
Richard Carvel—Winston Churchill. 
Richard, Yea-and-Nay—Maurice Hewlett. 
Richelieu—G. P. R. James. 
Right of Way, The—Gilbert Parker. 
Road Builders, The—Samuel Merwin. 
Road to Frontenac—Samuel Merwin. 
Sea Wolf, The—Jack London. 
Seats of the Mighty, The—Gilbert Parker. 
Senator North—Gertrude Atherton. 
Singular Miss Smith, The—Florence M. 
Kingsley. 
Soldier of Virginia, A—B. E. Stevenson. 
Soldiers of Fortune—R. H. Davis. 
Son of the Wolf, The—Jack London. 
Southerners, The—Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
Speckled Bird, A—Augusta Evans Wilson. 
Spirit of the Border, The—Zane Grey. 
St. Elmo—Augusta Evans (Wilson). 
Sunset Trail, The—Alfred Henry Lewis. 
Sword of the Old Frontier—Randall Parrish 
Tales of the Road—Charles N. Crewdson. 
That Mainwaring Affair—A.M. Barbour. 
The Puppet Crown—Harold MacGrath. 
The Web—Frederick T. Hill. 
Ticonderoga—G. P. R. James. 
To Have and to Hold—Mary Johnston. 
Virginian, The—Owen Wister. 
Vashti—Augusta Evans Wilson. 
Westerners, The—Steward Edward White. 
Wheel of Life, The—Ellen Glasgow 
When Knighthood Was in Flower—Major. 
When Wilderness war King — Parrish. 
Who Goes There—B. K. Benson. 
Wind in the Rose Bush, The—M. E. Wilkins 
Wolfville Days—Alfred Henry Lewis. 
Woman of the World, A—Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. 








Send for Complete Catalogue Listing Over 4,000 Books 
We make a specialty of supplying Libraries, and thus necessarily carry a large 


&ssortment and purchase in large quantities for this purpose. 


We give our customers the 


t of the very low prices thus secured whether they buy one or one hundred copies. 
You can save money by buying your books from us. We prepay freight on order of $20. 


one BOOKS AS PREMIUMS. 


New subscriber to cither NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR or PRIMARY PLANS. 


Any one of above books will be given as a reward fox securing 


Remit the full sub- 


scription fee (75¢ for Normal Instructor, $1.00 for Primary Plans) and 12c postage for each book. 
ou can secure as many books as you obtain subscriptions, but under no circumstances can your 


Wn subscription be included. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. - 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


yet bea ‘‘ vocational university’’ although 


PREVENTION OF DISEASE 





called by another name. 
For the States collection of articles, |! CONTAGION AMONG 
besides the one on Florida noted above, SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


Oklalioma Hlection and Constitution in | Hew, 1t Cam Be Accomplished. 
rh ah Dig eign | T among school children has long been 
paragraph beginning thus, is very useful: pi. study and exhaustive 
(No state ever opened its \career with | Medical science has demonstrated that 
greater claims to independence and | disease contagion is easily transmitted by 


sovereignty’’, etc. a ; ; 
ith. ae . ust, and that circulating dust, moreover, 
To the request for the “‘series of articles | i.’ tne greatest carrier and distributer of 


that tells about America as criticized by | 3-7” : 5 
foreigners,"" I would eply,-—The series | fieease_ germs Known, The true remedy 
Us"? ae -seiee een Pe be Pov ata transmission—lies in the extermination 
a collection of comments and | 0Ldust and its millions of living bacilli. 
criticisms. It is current in The Cliautau- | usheoncnintptuaing: teccagttee Tas 
May, 1908. TI a Sed ht ipa’ ec a | pose of them. The action of the broom 
peor A he. added po eciall hath tie :-elaas merely swishes the dust and germs into 
week. Theses Pia el née “* | the air and affords an opportunity for them 
5 > : to circulate with every current ofair. We 

i tieeeeeat hee pide gael must, then, regard dry-sweeping as partic- 
St. Nicholas ‘Three Wobes Behind the ularly dangerous, and there should bea cru- 
ae ary oe ae mre f sade in every school, every store, in every 
Guns.’” The February installment of | puplic building against the practice 
these ‘‘true chronicles of a ‘Diddy- é . i 


Box’’’ is especially readable and can be = 
given to the class in connection with the 
study of Japan. (Hight pictures. ) 

The most important city of our country 
should have a day devoted to a talk 
about it,—a ‘‘visit'’ there. Use books 
of ‘’Views’’, souvenir cards, readable 
bits of description. If these can be 
‘‘capped’’ by a few sketches of life at 
the White House, the pupils will feel 
almost as if they had been to Washington. 

In the last Normal Instructor was 
noted a delightful sketch. Here is 
|another, from MHarper’s Bazar ;—‘‘The 
White House as a Social Centre’’, page 
158, February number. (Six pictures. ) 








—= 











Standard Floor Dressing has proved the 
most effective dust collector and floor 
preservative yet discovered. It does not 


‘ : evaporate, and floors on which it is used 
‘ ”) " ’ 
Nebraska Teacher,’’—Yes, there is to require but three or four treatments a 


be a World’s Fair in the Far East. It is MOE Se : 
; eens : | year to secure gratifying’ results. 

aan beri Prince ovis ta og pr | Where Standard Floor Dressing is used the 
po gph amet sich hg tance dust adheres to the flour and may he collect- 
Shsttnas oh Sabine fl fvebenery) ed and disposed of without polluting the 
ives an intensathear peel to the | atmosphere, so that the dangers from dry- 
et aS -ane sapihine more regard- | sweeping may be now entirely eliminated. 
ing the matter, I will make a note of it. There are thonsands of schools through- 
1 veiek tet f : | out the country using Standard Floor 
I am always ae Ts Dressing with remarkable success, and it 
Yours truly, | is a fact that the health of many com- 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. ; munities has been advanced by the use 
| of this preparation on the floors of 

schools, stores and public buildings. 
Standard Floor Dressing is not, however, 
intended for household use, and no one 
should attempt to apply it to home floors. 
Standard Floor Dressing, besides being 
the logical remedy for the dust evil, is 
also a splendid floor preservative. Floors 
on which it is used will not crack or split 
and will last much longer than untreated 








Gleanings 
‘*Dorothy in Switzerland,’’ by Deshler 
Welch. This story of a delightful home- | 
making in Switzerland can be given to 
the pupils to read in connection with the 
study of the country. It is to be found 
on page 291 of the February St. Nicholas. 
There are six attractive pictures. Articles 
|of just this description are none too 
| frequently met with. Sotes 


| ‘* Norwegian Life.’’ H. H. D. Pierce, To prove that our claims for Standar1 
| page 263, February Atlantic. A delight- | Floor Dressing are capable of actual de- 
'ful seven-page article which teachers | monstration, we are making an offer to 
| will welcome, School recess at dawn; | officials in charge of public bnildings and 
| hospitality; the enjoyments and com- | schools. We will treat the floor of one 
| forts of women in the home or the | room or corridor free ofall cost, so that 
| University; the winter fun described | you can personally see that the Standard 
| with charm ; etc. Floor Dressing will most effectually keep 
| The-Motor-Flight-Through-France de- | down the dust and thus lessen the danger 
‘scriptions of Bordeaux and the way | of contagion. ; ; 
onward to the Pyrenees are beautiful. We will be pleased to furnish particulars 
| (Same number as above. Series noted | in regard to this free demonstration, and 
before.) Author, Mrs. Wharton. will also be glad to send testimonials, re- 

ee Y ports of eminent medical men,and our book 

The Home Life of the Queen of | ® past and Its Dangers,’’ toanyone request- 
Spain.’”? W. G. Fitzgerald, page I1o, 


: oor eres 2 ing same, Standard Floor 
Harper’s Bazar, with six pictures. Dressing is sold nearly every- 
This will be read with delight by the | Qiere in barrels, half-barrels 
boys and girls themselves. Give this to , 


: and in one and five gallon 
nner saa seat-reading and ask for a! cans, If not tobe had in your 


: J locality we will quote prices 
‘*The Yosemite Waters,’? by Harriet / on application. Address 
Monroe. North American Review, 
February, page 274. STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


This two-paye prose-poem should be | (Incorporated) 


read in every classroom. ‘*The beauty 
of falling waters is like the beauty of UNIVERSITY VIRGINIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


birds—delicate, musical, swift of flight 
and brilliant wi*h many colors.’’ Pupils 
should be familiar with the names of er 
Yellowstone wonders. Have you usec 
6s yy d une 18th to July 31st. For 
the game of ‘‘ Yellowstone Park, —played High School Fonchass, Prine 
cipals, College Students. 
Large Faculty. Seventy-five 
Courses. Credits Given. Fees 


like authors? 
In the February American Boy are 
nominal, Board reasonable. 
Write for 40-page announce- 


certain usable articles which tlie boys 
will delight to bring to the class. On 
e 102 is an account of the work on 
‘The big Ditch at Panama,’’ told by ment. 
E. A. ALDERMAN, Pres. 
University Virginie 
Charlottesville, Va. 

















Hugh C. Weir, special correspondent of 
the ‘‘American Boy.’’ There are eiglit 
pictures, and the wliole story is told just 
as boys delight to have a true story told. 














‘*General Washington’s Life-Guard,’’ 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Entertainment Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Charades, Pantomimes. etc., Sold by us. 


Al Martin’s Country Store—A_ burlesque enter- 
tainment for between fifteen and thirty participants, 
Unsurpassed for merriment. Easily produced, Time 
14 hours, 25 cts, 

All Sorts of Dialogues—Suitable for all ages. 25c- 

Alithe Holidays—A coilectiou of Recitations, Dia- 
logues and Exercises for Easter, Arbour Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving,Christmas,New Year’s,St. Val- 
entine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days. 25 cts. 

Allen’s Reciter for Little Folks—Containing 128 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
and 12, Suitable for school, church or parlor, 25 cts, 

Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 25 cts. 

Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Hum- 
orous Readings. 2 cts. 

Castle’s School Entertainments— Recitations 
Dialogues, Tableaux, etc.,for primary and intermed- 
iate grades, 25 cts. 

Children’s Comic Dialogues—Bright, original. 
For children from six to eleven years of age. 25c. 

Choice Humor—hoemaker. One of the most pop- 
ular humorous Reading and Recitation books pub- 
lished, 30 cts, 

Child’s Own Speaker—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Recitations, Motion songs, concert pieces, dia- 
logues and tableaux, For children of six, 25 cts. 

Choice Dialect—By Charles UC, Shoemaker, For 

tendings and Recitations. Selections in all dialects 
Irish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc, 30 cts. 

Columbian Reciter, Hawthorne’s—Patriotic and 
soul stirring recitations, 25 cts, 

Comic aad Tragic Dialogues. 25 cts. 

Comic Reciter—"Very Funny.” 2 cts. 

Crosby’s Treasury of Recitation—A collection 
of declamations and readings. Abounding in elo- 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire. 25 cts. 

Days We Celebrate, The—A collection of original 
dialogues, recitations, etc., for holidays and special 
occasions, Suitable for all ages. 25 cts. 

Drilis and Marches—Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Priiiand Mares, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, ete. 25 cts, 

Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a large num- 
ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., select- 
ed from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, etc, 
Also suggestions as to stage arrangements, making 
costumes, scenery, ete. 25 cts. 

Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots—lor 
children from three to tea yearsold, ‘The best of 
the kind published.” 25 cts, 

Eureka Entertainments—Just what is wanted for 
day schools, Sunday Schools, church socials, teas, 
etc., or for parior or fireside amusement. 30 c:s. 

Favorite Lutermediate Speaker, The—A new 
collection of choice pieces for children in interme- 
diate grades. 20 cts, 

Favorite Primary Speaker, The—A collection 
of choice pieces tor litt.e chiidren, 20 cts. 

Fin de Siecle Arbor Day I!xercises—By Miss 
Anna Sitier, Choicest quotatious from noted au- 


thors, clever recitations, unique exercises, etc. 
Full of good things. 15 cts, 
From Tots to Teens—Good for any occasion. 25c. 


tioed HLumor—For readingand recitation. By Henry 
Firth Wood, The recitation “Casey at the Bat,’ is 
among the pieces, 30 cts. 

Games for Schoolroom and Playground—Rules 
and directions for piayiug 20 of the best games ever 
invent: d for children. No intricate games, or games 
requiring paraphernalia, It gives a variety of educa- 
tiveexercise designed to train along the lines of 
regular school work. 25 cts. 

Holidays’ Carnival, The — A unique entertain- 
ment for 16 children. The Holidays, including St. 
Valentine’s Day, Easter, Labor Day and tuirteen 
others are represented by children. hach has a 
speaking part, and there isa chorus for each day. 
The tunesare familiar. Time, 30 minutes, 15 cents. 

How to Celebrate—Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, and the birthdays of authors aud 
noted men, Twenty complete programs. 25 cts. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charles 
C. Shoemaker, Bright and taking. Can be given 
on any stage or platform. Costumesimople. 50 cts. 

Holiday Selections — Adapted to the different 
hvulidays. 30 cents. 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—For classes in 
elocution and for schooi entertainments, 25 cts. 

Ideal Drills—Morton. The Brownie, Taper, May- 
~le, Rainbow, Dumb Bell, Buttertly, Sword, Flower, 
Ring, Scarf, Flag, and Swing Song and Drill, and 
others. 30 cts 

frish Dialect Reciter, Hawthorne’s—2 cts. 

Intermediate Speaker—sPEAKABLE pieces tor 
pupils from ten to tifteen years, 25 cts. 

Last Day’s Exercise, The—Thirty pieces on 
twenty cards. For children of from 6 to 10 years. 


ldc. 

Little Pieces for Little People—Twenty cards 
containing twenty-nine bright recitations for boys 
and girls from five to ten years. 10 cts, 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces—Containing 
a large number of tiny articles in prose and rhyme 
expressly for the use of the smallest readers and 
speakers. 25 cts, 

Little People’s Dialogues — All new and orig- 
inal. Everything bright and fresh, and arranged 
for special days and seasons, as well aS general oc- 

25 cts. 


casions. For children of ten years. 
Little Peopie’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker, A superior collection of recitations and 


readings. For children of nine years, 25 cts. 

Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with selections in prose 
and verse, Especially adapted to girls. 25 cts, 

Lost Prince, The—A Fairy play for children and 
young folks. Effective costumes at little or no ex- 
pense. 6 male, 9 female characters. More may be 
used, 25 cents. 

Money Making Entertainments—By Lizzie J. 
Rook and Mrs, E. J. H. Goodfellow. 30 cts. 

Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues—Containing nearly 
10) of the finest dialogues requiring from two to fif- 
teen characters each, 25 cts 

Macaulay’s Dialogues for Young People— 
Kspecially adapted for school entertainments, 
Holiday, Anniversary and other exercises. 25 cts 

Modern Drill and Exercise Book, The — by 
Hariette Wilber. A collection of entirely new and 
original drills and exercises for the little ones, 25 cts. 

Model Dialtegues—By William M. Clark. The 
dialogues composing this collection have been con- 
tributed by over thirty of America’s best writers in 
this field of literature, and represents every variety 
ofsentiment and emotion. 30 cts. 

Monologues and Novelties—By B. L. C. Griffith. 
It contains also a collection of otherfeatures. The 
book is brimfal of the choicest and most artistic 
forms of entertainment. 30 cts. 

New Celebrations—For last day of school, Flag 
Day and Bird Day. Songs, recitations, dialogues, 
etc., from which the teacher may select a full 
program suited to her grade. 25 cts. 





Normal Dialogue Book for Young and Old, 
The—A collection ofdialogues, tableaux, characes, 
shadow scenes, and pantomimes, 25 cts 

Parlor Reciter. 25 cts. 

Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marchés—By 
Marie Irish. Practical dialogues, dritls and exer- 
cises for all grades, 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Plain Dialogues—Superior Dialogues 
on various subjects, For use iu School, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments, etc. 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations— 
Patriotic, pathetic and humvrous, 25 cts. 


Prescott’s Standard Recitations—The best En- 
lish and American specimens of first-class pieces 
or school and other entertainments, 25 cts, 

Pritchard's Choice Dialogues—25 dialogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts, 

Prescott’s ‘Diamond’ Dialogues—By a teacher 
of much expe:ience. Practically tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success, 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Drawing Room Recitations— 
Tragic, comic and dialect, pieces for public or 
private entertainments, 25 cts. 

Popular Dialogues—By Phineas Garrett. For 
young and old, grave and gay. 30 cts. 

School and Parlor Comedies—Containing “Be- 
twevn the Acts,” “Forget Me Nots.” “A Cloudy 
Day,” “Wanted,a Valet,” “A Slight Miscalculation’”’ 
and “Pro Tem.” 30 cts. 

Select Speeches for Declamation—By John H. 
Bechtel. Contains short prose pieces adapted for 
use by college men. The names of Livy, Kessuth. 
Burke, Macaulay, Hugo, Gladstone, Jetferson, Webs- 
ter, Everett, Blaine, Beecher, Cleveland, McKinley, 
and a tal suggest the standard of the selections. 
30 cts. 

Schoolday Dialogues—By Rev. Alexander Clark, 
A.M. This boo« furnishes great diversity of senti- 
ment and style. Although for the most part com- 
posed of substantial subject-matter, yet there will be 
found many humorous dialogues and much good 
material for the littie folks, as well as for the older 
ones. 30 cts. 

Spear Drill—For 16 girls. Very easy to arrange. 
Costumes simpie, the movements not intricate. 
Suitable forsma | girls. Very pretty. 15 cts, 

Standard Dialogues—For school and parior enter- 
tainments, temperance meetings, societies,etc. 30 c. 

Sterling Dialogues—A choice collection of original 
dialogues suitable for day schools, Sunday-schools, 
lyceums, anniversaries, holidays, etc. 30 cts. 

Sunflower March—For 16 boys. A very »musing 
entertainment. The costumes are alike frout and 
back, and the movements occasion mucn merri- 
ment. Full d rections and diagrams. 15c. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the wee ones. Contains 
150 little pieces, of only a few lines each, expressed 
in the simplest language. 25 cts. 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes—Adapt- 
ed aliket > parlor entertainments, schooi and church 
exhibitions, or to the am iteur stage, 30 cts. 

The Dolly Show—A dialogue in rhyme for 7 little 
girls and 2boys. The girls have a baby show with 
their dollies, end each “mother” shuws her baby 
off to the best advantage. 15c. 

Tbe Best Drill Book—Very popular drills and 

marches. . 

Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures—A 
novelty fur lite folks. Finger plays, 1.0tion songs. 
original and catchy music. Illustrated. 25c. 

The Little Folks’ Budget—Easy pieces to speak, 
songs, exercises. A gem for little children, 

The Millionaire Janitor—A comedy in Two Acts 
by Seymour 8S. Tibbals. A rolicking play for eight 
or more boys with plenty of action and a clean 
wholesome lesson, Just the thing for a Boys’ Schvol 
or Class Day program. Easily staged and costumed. 
Plenty of opportunity for introduction of choruses 
musical numbe 8 and recitations, 25 cts. 

Webster’s Youthful speaker—Choice selections 
for intermediate pupils. 25 cents. 

Wilford’s Origina 
for Young Folks— ‘By far the most compiete 
of the kind ever published.”’ 160 pages. 25 cis. 

Webster's Little Folk’s Speaker — Comprises 
a l rge selection of excellent pieces suitable for 
pupils from eight to fourteen years old. cts. 

Webster’s Reciter, or Elocution Made Easy— 
Gives.in addition to a great variety of excellent 
selections, fifteen full-page illustrations showing 
proper attitude when speaking. 25 cts. 

Webster’s Progressive Speaker—For School, 
church and other entertainments. 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Entertainments — Rook. Motion 
songs, concert pieces, pantomimes, tambourine and 
fan drills, tableaux, etc. 25 cts. 


| Young Peoples’ Speaker—Comprises recitations 
For | 
| Jos. Swain, Swarthmore, Pa. ; 
White, State College, Athens, Ga. ; Car- | 


forthe different holidays and other occasions. 
children of twelve years. 25 cts. : 
Young Folks’ Dialogues—Shoemaker. Oneofthe 
dest dialogue books in print. For children of fifteen 
years. 25 cts. 
Young Folk’s Recitations — Shoemaker. 
children of fifteen years. 25 cts. 


ACTION SONGS. 


New songs for entertainments of the highest order. 
These songs will prove the most attractive feature in 
any program, Suitable for every occasion. 

Dolly, Stop Weeping—The sweetest doll lullaby 
ever written. Curve words. soothing melody, and 
graceful motions. A very rare production which 
we recommend most highlv. 25 cents. 

Dolly, You Must Goto Bed—A charming Doll’s 
lullaby forany number of little mothers. It will 
soothe the most stubborn habies. 25 cents. 

I Can Hardly Wait Until 1 Grow to be a Man— 
One of the cutest action songs for a little boy. Mu- 
sic catchy and easy to learn. 25 cents, 

In the Days I Went to School—A humorous 
descriptive song in which the old ways and the new 
are compared. A chvice solo. 25c. 

The Greatest General—A Com-Motion song. A 
humorous song which may be rendered with telling 
effect. For any number, 4 

The Merry Farmers—A costume song for small 
bovs. They tell how to raise the biggest crops. A 
success. 25 cents, 

The Mill—Solo and chorus descriptive of the old 
mill and the ‘‘Miller gray.” A pretty and pleasing 
song. 25 c nts. 

The Quarrel—An amusing duet for a little boy and 
girl. Very easy and sure to p ease. cents. 

Wave Old Glory—A patriotic song with rousing 
cho-us. A splendid marching song. For any num- 
ber ofsingers. 25 cents. 

When Visitors Come Round—A humorous de- 
scriptive song, telling how our school ‘shows off” 
before \isit rs. A sure success, for all occasions. 25c 

Wrap Me in the Dear Old Flags, Boys—A vi ry 
pathe ic descriptive song. suitable for Memorial 
Day, orany pa’riotic occasion, or for concert uses. 
An unusually meritorious prodoction. Should be 
sung as asolo. 25 cents. 


For 


SONG NOVELTIES, ACTION SONGS, ETC. If you donot find what you want above, send for full list. 
SPECIAL~Any Five of the 25 Cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, N. Y. 





Dialogues and Speeches | 





by Edith Brownell, page 110, with one 
llustration, is interesting and full of 
good, wholesome ‘‘points’? from an 
ethical point of view, especially in the 
paragraph that follows the letter 
‘*Plant trees for beauty, for pleasure, and 
for health ; 
Plant trees for shelter, for fruitage, and 
for wealth.’’ 
Washington’s that is quoted. 
especially recommended. 
‘The Brave Boys of Old Boston,’ by 
Hester C. Dorr, tells the story of the 
unveiling of a tablet commemorating 
the incident of the Boston boys who 
stood up for their coasting rights. Tie 
short, interesting sketch tells other things 


This is 


of | 





also and will be found to be very usefu! | 


and interesting. Page 107. 


The frontispiece of the 
Century is a ‘‘dream,’’—the Sphinx by 
starlight. This is one of the four full- 
page color illustrations of ‘‘The Spell 
of Egypt’’ by Robert Hichens. The 
article can be used, in part at least, for 
supplemeniary reading. 

If your class can use only certain parts 
of the Prof. Lowell articles current in 
the Century, do not fail to use the story 
of the new knowledge of deep-sea life, 
—page 502 and pages 507 and 508. 
‘*When it had been conclusively proved 
that no life could exist at the bottom of 
the sea, deep-sea dredges were invented 
and no sooner were they let duwn than 
behold they came up teeming with life. 
What could not be, just was.’’ Read 
of fish that supply their own lanterns in 
the darkness of the deep sea. 





American Teachers to Visit 
Europe 


Inspired by the success of the visit of 
the British teachers to thiscountry under 
Mr. Alfred Mosely, in 1905 and 1906, ar- 
rangeiments have been made by which 500 
selected American teachers can pay a re- 
turn visit to inspect the schools of Great 
Britain and Ireland. A limited number 
can arrange to visit the Continental coun- 
tries as well. The plan has been arranged 
by the National Civic Federation with 
the co-operation of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company and Mr. Mosely. 

The Civic Federation is represented by 
a committee of which Nicholas Murray 
Butler, of Columbia University, is chair- 
man and Roland P. Faulkner, 1s execu- 
tive secretary. The other members of 
the committee are United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Elmer EK. Brown; 
Supt. E. G. Cooley of Chicago; Supt. 
F. B. Cooper, Seattle; Edwin B. Craig- 
head, New Orleans; Supt. J. M. Green- 


wood, Kansas City, Mo; John R. Kirk, | 
Kirksville, Mo; | 


State Normal School, 


February | 





Supt. John W. Olsen, St. Paul, Minn.; | 


Henry S. Pritchett, Carnegie Foundation, 
New York; H. H. Seerley, Normal 


School, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; W. H. Smiley, | 


Principal High Schoo], Denver, Colo. ; 
Henry C. 
roll D. Wright, Worcester, Mass. 

A Circular of Information has been is- 
sued in which the conditions of the trip 
are given, as follows: 

The trip must be made during the 
months of September, October, November, 
December, 1908, and January, I909, east- 
bound; and between November, 1908, 
and March 15, 1909, westhound. During 
this period the steamers indicated in the 
following services: White Star Line, 
New York—Southampton and Liverpool 
Service; White Star Line, Boston—Liver- 
pool Service; American Line, New York 
—Southampton Service; American Line, 
Philadelphia—Liverpool Service; Red 
Star Line, New York—Antwerp Dover, 
(England) Service ; Dominion Line, Mon- 
treal—Liverpool Service, will convey 
from their respective United States and 
Cauadian ports and back, a limited num- 
ber of school teachers in the Second 
Cabin for the fare ot Five Pounds each 
for the round trip. A teacher need not 
return by the same line by which he or 
she made the outward voyage. 

The number of teachers on any one 
steamer is limited by the terms of the ar- 
rangement with the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company. The lines 
named comprise many of the finest steam- 
ers afloat, in which the Second Cabin 
accommodations are equal, if not super- 
ior, to the First Cabin accommodatons of 
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[LLASS PINS sic: 


For Society or Lodge—College or Schoo} 
= Made to order in any style or matey, 








doz. 
FREE—our new and handsomely illustrated 
catalog=shows new styles in gold and silver. 
pone ned — Celinloid Buttons 
an ges at it 
designs and estimates ag oe 
}—=BASTIAN BROS. CO,, 7 South Ave., Rochester, X, 


NEW NATIONAL ANTHEM _ 
AMERICA NOVA. 


A grand, majestic, soul-inspiring air for “jy 
Country, ’Tis of Thee,” written forour National 
anthem by a patriotic American. Music and schoo} 
teachers recommend it, and every child should 
know it. Special rates to teachers. Send twenty. 


five cents today for sample copy. 
MES L. WYMAN, Publisher, 
59-61 Park Place, New York, 


























Commencement is Coming— 
and can be made doubly attract. 
ive by the use of CAPS anj 
GOWNS. Appropriate for ¥o. 
mal Schools, High School, ang 
Academies; for Graduates ang 
for Instructors. Outfits Rente 
} for Special Occasions. Bulletin, 
i etc., On request. 

} _COTRELL & LEONARD 
eeees| 272 Broadway, Albany,N.Y. 


| TEACH ‘ 

Iamthe man who won the World’s 

First Prize in Penmanship. By my 
now system I can make an expert pen- 
man of you by mail. Lalsotcach Book- 
kcoping and Gregg Shorthand by mail. 
Am placing my students as instructors 
in commercial colleges. If you wish to 
b2come a better penman write me for 
full particulars, I wiilsend youFREE 


one of my Favorite Pensand a copy of 
he Ransomeriar Journal. Inclose stamp. 


C. W. RANSOM, 
3828 Euclid Ave. KANSAS CITY.Mo 
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| and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En- 


Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, Drills, Speak Mono- 


Pp iy S10) 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, Motion 
Songs, Illus: rated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow Plays, 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Spec'al Entertainments for all 
Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
etc. Suitable for all ages and every occasion. Large 
Catalague Free. Every Teacher should have one. 

T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dept.68, Chicaco 





















Sewed stripes, stars sewed on 


Moth Proof both sides, edges turned under. 
BUNTING [ie pankar nenools or whee 
FLAG durability’ and brilliancy is r 
SxBft. $2.00) iMenicin FLAG MFG. CO., Eas, fh 
Other Sizes. MP dag flag factory on the Delaware 









BECOME A CARTOONIST. 
You can easily earn $20 to $10s 
week when competent, or run& 

rivate studio and get big prices 

or job work. We guarantee to 
qualify ycu as a practical edu 
exnted artist—not a mere copyis 
—during spare time at home by 
mail, or re.und tuition money. 
“at it nearly 10 years.”’ 

Test Lesso 
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y n Sent Freet 
ability and needs. We want to know thi 
you can succeed, before you pay us one cent 
Write totay and learn your possidilities. 
THE ACME SCHOOL OF DRA 
1704 Aeme Bidg., Kalamazoo, Mick, 
If interested ask avout our Resident Schoo 


BECOME INDEPENDENT 




























graving and Optics. In possession of this knowledge 

you can earn a large anlar, Write for our new Cats 

logue today. ST.LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL 
ST. LOUIS, ro, 









SKWING MATERIALS for Schoolf, 4 
A BEAD Canvases, Yarns, Thimbles, Needles, 
ees *24 21! fabrics used in Sewing Classes, 
EVERYTHING YOU CAN THINK OF IN THIS LINE 
that can’ the had elsewhere, Send stamps for maillist. Est, 1860. 
PETER BENDER, IMPORTER, 111 K. 9th ST., X. ¥. 


























LEARN TELEGRAPBHY 


Double your yearly income—we teach it quickly 
narantee you a position. R.R. Fare Paid. Cata'os 
Write to-day. Eastern Sehool of Telegraphy, Box 8, 
Teae h e [Ss sition. The Co-operative .* 
Estate Exchange, St. Louis, 


os Vv h best 
Be Quick at Figures 2) o's ohoas knows. 


Box 141, Madison Square Station, New York City: 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece ‘ 
music, drawing, or any ¥" 
Sidepies Printer. Nowe 
- No wetti pape: 
Seosa for cine jars and samzie 


of work, Agents waD- 
LAWTON & CO.., 30 Yeooy St: Be Title 





Are you going te teach all you 
life ?° If not, send for our ae 
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14 Years 
14 Years 
14 Years 
14 Years 
14 Years 
14 Years 
14 Years 
14 Years 
14 Years 
14 Years 
14 Years 
14 Years 
14 Years 
14 Years 
14 Years 
14 Years 
14 Years 
14 Years 
14 Years 
14 Years 
14 Years 
14 Years 
14 Years 

Price: 

The 23 
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STENCILS 


7 On lo An 2) Oe ee 


lackboard Stencils on strong linen pape a 
orders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, Cher- 
ries, and Hatchet, , Roses, Santa, Chicks, Grapes, 
Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch Girls, 
Soldiers, Cupids, Lilies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
Colored Chalk Crayons—Very best, doz., 14c. 
Calendars and Large Portraits—Name any 
wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonia! Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, UncleSam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with Flags, 
Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
Santa—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chimney, 
Filling a Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A Merry 
Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, Christ 
Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each 10c, 
Busy Work Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts. 4x5 inches, Set of 
50 for 35 cts. 5x8 inches, 10 Stencils 
on any subject for 10 cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stam ing Powder—\ 
pound in cloth Pag or-10 cts, 
Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
———j3 come, very fancy, each, 10 cts. 
Order at least 10 cts. worth and ask 
fora catalogue. Please do not send stamps or check. 


All goods sent prepaid by 


John Latta, Box 23, Cedar Falis, lowa 





Benton Approval. Send No Moncey, $1.50 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCK 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 2% oz. 22-in. short 
~ stem fine human hairswitch to match. If you 
find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or 
Sm sell 8 and your switch free. Extra shades a 
<8) ef bara —- i — . Free beauty 

. 8 owing test style o: hair i 

har pp bigh gradepwi' ’ a ee 
eo yo . P28. 
17 Quincy St. Chicago. 











Summer School: Denver 


Teachers: Why not spend a profitable sum- 
mer in an up-to-date Normal, located at the foot 
of the Snow Capped Rockies, where the air is 
cool and your Saturdays and Sundays may he 
spent visiting ‘‘The Wonders of Colorado?” 
Courses in all subjects. Write for 15th Annual 
Summer booklet. 

The Denver Normal and Preparatory School 
1543-45 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo, 


How to Pass Examinations 


(10,000 Questions) STUDY THE (10,000 Answers) 


New York State Examinations 


CONTENTS 


14 Years Questions with Ans. in Arithmetic. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Grammar.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Geography.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Physiology.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Methods.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in Civil Gov’ment.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in U. S. History.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in English Comp. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Bookkeeping. 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in School Law. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Algebra.* 

14 Years Questions with Aus. in Gen. Literature.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Gen. History,* 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in Rhetoric. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Astronomy.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Botany. 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in Physics,* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Chemistry. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Geometry. 

14 Years Questions with Aus, in Zoology.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Geology. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Latin. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in School Economy.* 
Price :-—Any subject, 25¢.; any 14 subjects, 1.50. 
The 23 subjects complete, postpaid, for $2.00. 
*Subjects starred are new editions containing 

questions to 1905. 

BALL PUBLISHING CO., 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


ten years ago. In- making the arrange- 
ment for the reduced rates for the Second 
Cabin exclusively the Company is follow- 
ing the precedent established when the 
English teachers visited the United States. 
If, however, any teachers should prefer 
to travel in the First Cabin, this passage 
can be arranged for at the minimum pub- 
lished rates. 

The number of teachers who can re- 
ceive the benefit of the reduced Second 
Cabin rates is limited to 500. Of these, 
not exceeding 50 may visit the Conti- 
nent, landing at Antwerp. Only those 
who have a sufficient acquaintance with 
the French or German language to profit 
by such visit will be accepted for this 
part of the trip. 

Nominations must be made by Boards 
of Education, Boards of Trustees of in- 
dividual institutions, or other appropri- 
ate educational autliorities, and no ap- 
plications from individual teachers will 
be received unless transmitted through 
the appropriate educational authority and 
with its endorsement. In many allot- 
ments, preference will be giveu to nomin- 
ations made by those educational au- 
thorities who propose to continue the 
stated compensation of the person named 
during his or her absence for the pur- 
pose of making this visit. 

The selection of teachers will be con- 


fined to those engaged in elementary and | 


secondary schools, in industrial and 
technical schools of elementary and 
secondary school grade, and in institu- 
tions for the training of teachers. 

In case more than 500 nominations are 
received the teachers selected to make 
the visit will be chosen equitably from 
different sections of the country and 
from different types or grades of educa- 
tional work. 

The National Civic Federation, through 
its appropriate officers, reserves the riglit 
to make such selection of teachers for 
this purpose as may seem .to it best in 
accordance with the principles above 
named. 

The teachers selected upon nomination 
or application who desire to take ad- 
vantage of the reduced steamship rates 
will be assigned a definite ship and 
sailing date for both the outward and the 
homeward voyage. In making such as- 
signinent the desire expressed by the 
teachers as to ports, ships and dates will 
be taken into consideration as far as it 
is possible to do so. 

Applicants will be furnished, on re- 
quest, with information as to the arrange- 
ments made for their reception on arriv- 
ing at a British port or at Antwerp and 
as to the probable cost of a visit of from 
four to six weeks’ duration. Applica- 
tions must be made in writing on or 
before June 1, 1908, on a form which 
will be sent upon request. All corre- 
spondence should be addressed to Roland 
P. Faulkner, Executive Secretary, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











DIPLOMAS 


and certificates for Public Schools, Colleges and Societies 
We have special facilities for producing special designs 


handsomely ENGRAVED at prices lower 


than any other house in America for this class of work. 
Also College and School 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS. 


Original, Artistic effects, finest material, lowest prices. 


Get our samples before placing an order. 


J.P. STEVENS ENGRAVING CO. 


49 Whitehall Street 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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for many years. 
best materials. 


EVOE School Water Colors have a uniformity of color, 
smoothness of texture, accuracy of shade, all dependable 
qualities, that have made them the standard of excellence 


Children learn more readily when they use the 


Color box No. 118 shown above is one of a large line that 
we make ; it contains eight half pans: Gamboge, Crimson, New 
Blue, New Green, Orange, Violet, Warm Grey, Cold Grey; and 
one No. 7 brush. 

Special prices to dealers, schools and teachers. 


Our catalogue tells you more about them. 


Devo 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Address Department 3. 
, 


C 


Fulton & William Streets, New York. 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City. 





TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


New Souvenir No. 6- 


The aboveis a reproduction of our Sou- 


Close of School. 











venir No. 6, which is something new and en- 
tirely different from anything you have ever 
seen. It is a neat six page folder of good 
heavy cardboard, size 33g by 6inches, printed 
in beautiful colors and embossed in rich gold. 
In thecenter is aseal with the appropriate 
words *‘ Lest we forget” beautifully enibossed 
in rich gold with a silk ribbon drawn through 
the back and tiedin a bow atthe left, justas 
shown in cut, thus giving ita very pretty ef- 
fect. The cut above shows the style with 
photo. If photois not wanted there will ap- 
pear instead an appropriate design. The in- 
side contains an elegant illustrated poem 
“Close of School” written and designed ex- 
pressly for our souvenirs. On the back of 
this folder is a very neat wtnter scene cover- 
ing the whole page and is very beautiful. On 
one of the inside sheets we print for you, the 
name of school, district number, township, 


¥ | county, state, names of teacher, scholars and 
7} school bow: 
us when you order. 


rd, which matter you must send 


We are positive this souvenir is far super- 
ior in beauty and design to anything else you 


j Can get for yourscholars end the price is very 


reasonable when you consider the quality of 


* the souvenir. 


If you are looking for the best, you are surely getting it when you send for our 


souvenir No. 6. 


Price Postpaid 


40 or less without photo 6c each, additional ones 4c each 
40 or less with photo 7c each, additional ones 5c each 
Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5c per doz. 


‘You must order no less than 10 and in no case will we send out less than there are scholars names to be printed. Remittance must accompany all orders. If sou- 
venirs are not exactly as represented you may return them and we will refund your money. That’s the way we do business. Samplcs of our souvenirs will be mailed 


upon receipt of atwo cent stamp. Orders are usually filled within a day or two after they are received. 


order. You should however order as soon as possible. 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO., BOX 200, CANAL DOVER, OHIO 


Souvenir No. 5 


Is a neat 12 page booklet size 34g x 5in., 
tied with a beautiful silk tassel, printed 
and embossed incolors and gold. The de 
sign is exactly as represented above. The 
inside contains an elegant poem, entitled 
“(lose of School” written especially for 
other appropriate 

illustrations. We 


our souvenirs, also 
matter together with 
print the name of School, Dist. No., Town- 
ship, County, State, Term, Teacher, School 
Board and scholars in each booklet. They 
can be had with or without photo. The 
engraving above shows style with photo. 
If photo is not wanted there will appear 
instead an educational design. 


Beautiful Gifts from Teacher to Pupil at 
The Best Obtainabl 


ae wad as oo 4 


Pricelist Postpaid 


40 or less without photo 5c each, 
40 or less with photo 6c each, 


Additional ones 4c each 


Additional ones 5c each 


Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5c per doz. 
Photo Souvenirs: If P; oto souvenirs are wanted you must send us a photo- 
i 


graph of yourself or schoo 


ouseand we will make a small photo to appear on 


each souvenir, There will be no change made in the photograph and the picture 
on the souvenir will be an exact copy of the one you send us, but naturally reduced 
in size. We can copy from a large or small photo or from a group providing the 
head and shoulders of the one to be copied are not too close to others in the group. 


Photos are made in the same manner as those costing $3 per doz. 
them not tofade. Your photo we return uninjured. 


%. We guarantee 
When sending your 


photograph please write your name and address on the back. Extra Photos can 


had for 20e per doz. 


If photo is wanted it requiresa little longer to complete the 
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We Leach Teachers bow to Teach. 

We Prepare Students for Examination. 

We Prepare Teachers for Better Positions. - 
We P repare Teachers for Better Grade Certificates. 

If you are not satisfied with your position and salary; desire a higher grade certifi- "7 
cate; desire to prepare for the Autumn examinations, fill out the blank below al 
stating what Course or subjects you wish to pursue, and we will send you catalog Re 
describing our Courses of Instruction by Mail which you can pursue at your ie 
home or wherever you may be by merely devoting spare time, time which otherwise th 
might be wasted: < 

It is not necessary to leave home to finish your education, because ” 
we, by means of our Courses by Mail, can bring the school to you, and although st 
our students claim our Courses a.:: “qual t> Courses at school the cost is not one- in 
tenth as much. ln 

It is None too Early to Commence Now if you wish to prepare for the _ 
Autumn examinations, or desire a better position next year. We have assisted over r 
35,000. We can assist you. Let us send you full information. A postal card will ai 

° h 
bring a catalog. Send it today, before you forget it, and learn what our students say vl 
about our Courses. Procrastination is the thiet of time. 9 

lo 
NORMAL Place a cross XM before the os 

Arithmetic Physiolo Civil Government courses or sub:ects in which you | 

Grama cugitle Theory and Practice | are especially interested ; i If — if perfectly i 

wmory your name and address below — ; 7 fs 
ADVANCED NORMAL sited to ae satishied with your edu- | z 

sll ae Geography ini ie oe ae cation, p osition and 9: 
SCIENTIFIC sala ' d t al 

General History Physics Zoology Po nnn eee cen ne neeccncet ty mone vanes: os 

— mnaiied History of | SuNo «| sthis advertisement. If . 
Students Commercial Arithmetic RF.D.  _—_ State you are NOT, WRITE 1 
Drawing Commercial Law : 
Penmanship Letter Writing All courses and subjects fully US TO-DAY. | Ii 
Bookkeeping Shorthand Spelling | described in catalog. Ask for it. 7 

Pp 
AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, 
110 Main Street, Dansville, New York. 7 























